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PREFACE 


The main purpose of the following pages is to attempt an exami- 
nation of some of the dominant concepts that have influenced 
Indian thinking through the ages. It is neither a book on Indian 
history nor is it a collection of essays on Indian philosophy.^ The 
author’s aim is more modest. It is to trace the development of 
certain concepts in the context of the history of India. 

The concepts chosen for discussion arc nine in number. In the* 
first chapter is attempted a survey of Indian ideas on the concept 
of history and its interpretation. The next three chapters deal 
with three of the four ideals of life — purusharthms — which are 
rightly regarded as the basis of the Indiart p^Jilosophy of life. 
Dhr-rn. :. Anha and Kama are treated in separate chapters with a 
view to examine thjir changing contents and the possible co- 
relation of events and ideas as revealed by a history of these 
concepts. The^next two chapters have for their subject the three 
concepts which together make the Indian world-view. These are 
Karma and Punarjanma, and Samsara. Chapters seven and eight 
discuss ideas on political organization, ideas like those of authority 
and freedom, war and non-violence. The last chapter is a brief 
essay on the idea of the Man Perfected as it appears in the litera- 
ture of ancient India and in some aspects of the thought of modern 
India. 

It is possible that such a treatment may appear arbitrary. Indian 
thought ranges over a wide variety of subjects and represents 
intellectual activity extending through centuries. To treat the 
history of the country as a background for the development of 
certain selected concepts is obviously a hazardous undertaking. 
But, as stated earlier, the author is not discussing these concepts 
as metaphysical abstractions but living and changing ideas influenc- 
ing the lives of millions of people through tlte ages. Philosophers 
are apt to point out the inadequacy of such a treatment of the 
subject from the point of view of their special discipline. Histo- 
rians, on the other hand, are likely to feel that there is a weakness 
here for oversimplifications when ages are spoken of as qpits and 
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epochs of crises postulated without a detailed discussion of the 
causes and constituents of the crises under reference. But the 
author ditl pot feel the necessity of either going into all the meta- 
physics implications of the concepts chosen by h*m for anSysis 
or of attempting a detailed historical chronicle of events. He has 
assumed that his readers are conversant with the generS meaning 
of the ideas introduced and, wherever possible and necessary, he 
has ipade cross-references to histories epochs and events so as 
to make the picture intelligible. The author was interested in 
asking a few legitimate questions concerning assumptions made 
whenever there is any discussion on aspects of Indian culture. 
rSome of these questions are: what is the nature and extent of 
Indian “spirituality” which is generally taken as an explanation of 
economic poverty and backwardness afflicting the lives of millions 
of people? And what are the economic and political implications 
of the caste system bnshrined in the concept of Dharma? Under 
what circumstances did the concept of pleasure become relegated 
to the background? And why do ideas of renunciation and other- 
worldliness appear from time to time in the histor^ of ideas in 
India? Do they stem from certain political and economic causes? 
On the other hand the author was also interested in finding out 
’the influence of ideas on events and determining, as far as possible, 
the extent of the influence of ideas on group behaviour. His main 
preoccupation has been to keep a firm hold both on concepts 
and events and attempt an inter-relationship between the two. 
The reader alone can judge how far he has succeeded in his task. 

The author has drawn upon a wide variety of sources bearing 
on Indian thought and history, and the footnotes, indicate the 
range of his sources. It is possible that many readers will find 
it difficult to agree with most of the author’s conclusions, but If 
the work provokers further examination and discussion in the 
matter of a proper history of ideas in India, the author will feel 
amply rewarded. 

In this‘work the author has received help from many friends. 
He is grateful to members of the Institute of Far Eastern and 
Slavic Studies and the Department of History at the University of 
Washington, for their interest in his work. He is grateful to 
Dr. Morris D. Morris of the Department of Economics for going 
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through the chapter on Artha and discussing it with him. He is 
also indebted to his wife Dr. Beena Gokhale, for helping him 
with thp preparation of the index and text for publication. And 
finally the author would like to express his gratitude to the many 
authors on whote works he has so extensively drawn for material 
for this work. 


B. G. Gokhale 


Wake Forest College 
Winston-Salem 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


‘'THUS IT HAS BEEN” 

The Indian View of History 

1 

It was Goethe who once characterized history as “the most absurd 
of all things, a web of nonsense for the higher thinker”.^ Napoleon 
Bonaparte, though less uncharitable, was by no means less scepti- 
cal when he stated that history is nothing but a fable agreed upon. 
In spite of such lofty disdain working historians and readers of 
history proceed on the assumption that histefry ^d the sense of 
the have profoundly influenced human thought and 

action; that facts arcj:hc stuff of which history is made and that 
these facts, with certain qualifications, can be objectively studied 
and evaluated ih terms of a consistent pattern of intelligibility. 
Obviously, history cannot encompass all the facts from the past; 
first of all, because all the facts are no longer available and 
secondly, even if they were available the very magnitude of their 
number would make it impossible for a single historian or a group 
of historians to work them into a convenient and intelligible pat- 
tern. And behind the events reported by historical fact» are the 
ideas which hav5 influenced the course of human action and deter- 
mined the attitudes of groups and societies towards their environ- 
ment and channelled their energy in a given direction. For every 
society its history is an attempt i^* search of significance of the 
present in the context of its past and history thus becomes an 
amalgam of events and ideas finding their expression in institutions 
and personalities. As Ludwig von Misses points out: “History 
deals with human actions perrormed by individuals and groups of 
individuals. It describes the conditions under which people lived 
and the way they reacted to these conditions. Its subjects arc 
human judgements of value and the ends men aimed at guided 
by these judgements, the means men resorted to in order to attain 

1 Quoted in Karl Lowith’s Meaning in History, p. 53 
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2 INDIAN THOUGHT THROUGH THE AGES 

the ends sought and the outcome of their actions.’’^ Likewise 
Schiller observed that “the genuine history of mankind is the 
liistory of ideas. It is ideas that distinguish men from all other 
beings. Ideas engender social institutions, political changes, tech- 
nological methods of production and all that is called economic 
conditions.”'* The late Dr. V. Gordon Childe stated that “the 
historical character of a process lies precisely in its self-determi- 
nation”^ and this “self-determination” is an act of thought, an idea 
embodying itself into action. Professor R.G. Collingwood observ- 
ed that history is “/or” “human self-knowledge. It is generally 
thought to be of importance to man that he should know himself: 
where knowing himself means knowing not his merely personal 
peculiarities, the things that distinguish him from other men, but 
his nature as a man. Knowing yourself means, knowing, first, 
what it is to be a man; secondly, knowing what it is to be the 
kind of man you arc and nobody else is. Knowing yourself means 
knowing what you can do; and since nobody knows what he can 
do until he tries, the only clue to what man can do is what man 
lias done. The value of history, then, is that it teaches us what 
man has done and thus what man is.”^ 

But even more significant than knowing what he is is perhaps 
the concept of what he thinks he has been, for man to correctly 
evaluate the history of his own becoming. While economic forces 
such as conditions of production and the distribution of material 
goods produced do influence the course of human history such 
conditions assume a decisive role only when consciously observed 
aiid interpreted for the purpose either of strengtiiening or chang- 
ing them. The Buddhist Dhammapada^* opens with a declaration 
that the “mental natures are the result of what wc have thought, 
are chieftained by our thoughts, are made up of our thoughts” 
and the translator, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, parenthetically notes 
that the “influence oi thought on human life and society is great. 
All that we are is the result of what we have thought. In one 
sense it is true that we live in a world of hard facts, but in a more 
important sense we live in a world of thoughts.”^ Ideas, thus, may 
be described as th& “ultimate given of history”*^ for “organized 

2 I udwig von Miscs, Theory and History, p. 298 
* Ibid , 157 4 History, p. 1 1 ^ The Idea of History, p. 10 

® Dhammapada,^!, T 7 Dhammapada, p. 58 

8 Luflwig von Mises, op. cit. p. 188 
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social movement^ cannot appear and institutions cannot function 
without ideas. They are the threads which bind the minds of men 
together sufficiently for joint action to occur^^ 

And of all ideas the idea of history and the sense of the 
historical are of crucial importance in an understanding of a people 
and their history. History, as stated earlier, is in a sense the 
quest for finding significance in the present in the context of the 
past and according as a people think of their history will be shaped 
their attitude to their world of experience. It would, therefore, 
be both proper and helpful if we began our survey of the history 
of ideas in India with an examination of the Indian ideas on 
history and the nature of the historical and ascertain the manner 
in which these ideas were influenced by other ideas associated 
with the concept of the world-view, of time, space and causality. 

11 

But buch a proceeding is beset with obvious difficulties. The 
systematic writing of the history of India is of recent develop- 
nient. The beginnings of Indian historiography, properly so called, 
arc dated around die years when the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was founded in 1784. The efforts of Sir William Jones and others 
led to a rediscovery of the grandcui of India’s past and the work 
of James Princep and General Cunningham obtained for Indian 
historiography the valuable critical instruments of epigraphy, 
numismatics and archaeology. On the Indian side it has been 
admitted that “ifl the past Indians laid little store by history”^® and 
that foi “the longest period of Indian history, viz. from the earliest 
time to the Muslim conquest in the thirteenth century a.d., a 
period of about four thousand years, we possess no historical text 
of any kind, much less such a detailed narrative as we possess in 
the case of Greece, Rome and China.”Ji India has had no 
Herodotus or Thucydides, it can only offer a shadowy Vyasa for 
a historian of one of the most memorable events of early Indian 
history, the Bharata War. The first firm date in Indian history is 

® Carl G. Gustavson, A Preface to History^ p. 153 

R.C. Majumdar and A.D. Pusalkar (Eds.), The History and Culture 
of the Indian People, Vol. I, The Vcdic Age, K.M. Munshi in his Preface,. 
p. lU 

11 Ibid., p. 41 
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obtained only through the identification of the Skndrocotus of the 
Greek annals with Chandragupta Maurya of Indian tradition 
before th^^ beginnings of whose career in 326 b.c. all dates are 
conjectural. Ancient India produced a vast range of literature of 
which' the Puranas, the life of Harsha by Bana and the Raja- 
tarangini of Kalhana alone may be regarded as strictly historical 
works. To this scanty list we may add certain dramas which have 
historical subjects. These are the Malavika-Agnimitra of Kalidasa 
and the Mudra-rakshasa of Vishakhadatta. Kalidasa takes up the 
story of the love affairs of the Shunga king Agnimitra for the 
subject of his plot while the Mudra-rakshasa narrates the story of 
. the dynastic revolution whereby the Nandas were overthrown by 
Qiandragupta Maurya, the founder of the Maurya dynasty (324- 
184 B.C.). The list may be further enlarged with the inclusion of 
a few other sources ^lke the Devi-Chandraguptam which details 
the tragic fall of. a Rama Gupta, believed to be a son of the mighty 
Samudra Gupta of the Imperial Gupta dynasty (a.d. 319-550). 
But the list is far from impressive. There are the interesting in- 
scriptions of Asoka and the Satavahanas and the Guptas and all 
the other dynasties which held sway over parts of India in ancient 
times but the chronological sequence of events mentioned in them 
is to be deduced from certain synchronic facts noticed from the 
history of other countries and climes. Many of the kings reckoned 
years of their reigns in their own computation since there was no 
fixed single era valid all over the country. That is because of the 
fact that “the use of an era was introduced and popularised in 
India by foreign rulers”.'^ Such eras are the first and second 
Shaka eras. The Gupta era was used by the Guptas and some of 
their feudatories and ends with the dynasty itself. What we have, 
then, in early Indian times, is an approach to historiography rather 
than a proper writing of history. Upendra Nath Ghoshal, in a 
scholarly attempt to ^'‘Urvey the growth of early Indian historio- 
graphy comments on “the mixture of mythology and folk-lore” in 
the Vedas and refers to their implicit acceptance “of the operation 
of supernatural forces on human affairs, in their slight attention to 
topograjfiiy and theic almost complete neglect of chronology.”^® 

12 Majumdar and Pusalkar, Op. Cit., Vol. II. The Age of Imperial 
Unity, p 144, Note 1 

13 Upendra Nath Ghoshal. Studies in Indian History and Culture, 

pp. 37«33- [footnote continued opposite 
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However, the V5dic material does show an approach to historio- 
graphy preser\'ing as it does fragments of traditional history. 
BuddWst literature, likewise, contains elements of gcnijiite histori- 
cal writing mixed up with much legendary and dogmatic matter. 
The Puranas enable us to prepare “a skeleton outline of th? royal 
genealogies” but their defects as historical records are obvious. 
And they are genealogies and not histories as we understand the 
term today. Bana, otherwise admirable as a literary craftsman, 
shows a lamentable neglect of chronology and topography and 
shares with the other writers of classical Sanskrit an “unquestioned 
^belief in the operation of supernatural forces upon the course of 
human affairs”. And then there is his inability to distinguish, 
legend from history. Only Kalhana (middle of the 12th century 
A.D.) comes close to being a critical historian with his precise 
topographical information and high regard Tor chronology at least 
for the recent period of which he speaks in his Jlajatarangini. 

This of history and historical awareness becomes very 

intriguing when it is ^remembered that ancient India showed a 
much better scientific record in other fields of human endeavour. 
Ancient Indian "^nathematics and astronomy, medicine and che- 
mistry, metallurgy and engineering, were in no way inferior to the 
Slate of these sciences elsewhere. It may be argued that historical 
records suffered destruction through the operations of an unkind 
climate and hostile man from time to time. Tradition asserts that 
almost every king had his court panegyrist and chronicler and 

That the state affairs with the ancient Egyptians was not very much 
different can be seen from the following observations of Ludlow Bull who 
slates that “the ancient Egyptians cannot have had an ‘idea of history’ 
in any sense Trembling what the phrase means to thinkers of the present 
age or perhaps of the last 2,400 years. They do not seem to have developed 
a philosophy of history so far as can be observed in the surviving fragments 
of their literature. They do not seem to have ^l^ought in terms of cause 
and effect or of trends that were observable in their own story or in those 
of neighbouring peoples in the ancient world.” See "Ancient Egypt”; 
Roland C. Denton (Ed), The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East 
(New Haven, 1955), p. 32. In ancient China too, in spite of the existence 
of a long historical tradition the combination ^f tht roles of the*astrologcr 
and historian into one office indicated that historiography was understood 
more as a matter of compiling chronicles than writing of history properly 
so-called. See Han Yu-Shan, Elements of Chinese Historiography, 

Ibid., p. 142 
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Hiuen Tsiang mentions the existence of records in every pro- 
vince.^® Writing was known in ancient India at least since the 
7lh centbrv b.c. if not earlier and the Arthashastra refers to the 
existence of official records and officers in charge of such records. 
The Gupta inscriptions mention the office of a Mahaakshapatalika, 
the imperial record-keeper^® while the inscriptions of Samchi and 
Earhut^^ indicate the wide prevalence of the profession of a writer. 
The tradition of literacy, whatever its limitations, was a vital 
tradition in ancient India. This literate tradition was reinforced 
by a strong oral tradition which was responsible for the continued 
preservation of a large number of religious and secular works. In 
view of this it may be argued that many works of history or proto- 
history were compiled but were lost due to the vagaries of an 
uiilcind climate and the destructive fury of wars, invasions and 
revolutions from which the country suffered from time to time. 
Eut this explanation docs not fit the situation adequately. India 
learnt, unlike China, the use of paper at a comparatively late date 
and the sources for the manufacture of paper were rather scarce. 
The materials generally used for writing were palm-leaves, cloth- 
strips, wood, copper-plates and clay. These were 'Aatur ally limited 
in their wide utility both by their relative paucity and the cumber- 
some technique involved in the manufacture. In the case of 
palm -leaves and similar fragile and perishable material it may be 
conceded that climate must have been largely responsible for their 
disappearance if such existed at all. But there have been Reports 
of large* hoards of palm-leaf manuscripts located in various parts 
of the country and from one such collection camb the manuscript 
of the long-lost Arthashastra of Kautilya which was edited and 
published in the twenties of the present century. Historical works, 
however, have not been traced among any of the 'hoards so far 
and it is too much to assume that whereas works on religion and 
theology, polity and daw, literature and the arts have survived, 
only historical works were singled out by weather and man for 
utter destruction. Even in the matter of documents on clay seals 
India is not as fortunate as Assyria or Babylon. For all its great- 

15 Samuel Beal, Si-Yu-Ki, Buddhist Records oj the Western World, 
I. p. 78 

1 ® See R. Shamasastry, (Trans) Kautilya* s Arthasastra, pp. 71-75; 
E'pigraphia Indica, pCIX; p. 103 

1 ^ Sep I. Marshall and A. Foucher, The Monuments of Samchi, I, p. 304 
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nerfs the Indus dvilization has to show only a few hundred clay 
seals with a marginal literary content. D.D. Kosambi explains the 
pa ucity of documents from the Indus culture as due to^egulation 
^pres^ably by the temple, wifhout the stimulus of fieavy com- 
petition or even the need to keep annals, records or contracts over 
long periods of time” in the economic life of that civilization. A 
similar absence of competition and an all-pervasive control of 
economic activity by the state may explain the absence of com- 
mercial documents from the other periods of ancient Tndian 
history. Numerous copper-plate grants from the Gupta and Chola 
periods throw a flood of light on land-relations in the context of 
the economy of religious institutions. These charters have survived^ 
because of their obvious economic and legal value but such 
copper-plates would be a prohibitively expensive affair fo# the 
recording of detailed economic activity by •the state. 

The conclusion is inescapable that ancient India did not develop 
a histot-^ua* tradition or a historical awareness m the same way 
as the Greeks and Romans, Chinese and the Arabs. Perhaps a 
part of the explanation for the absence of this tradition of history 
may be sought fh the nature and structure of the intellectual classes 
that dominated the life of ancient India. The village, a religion 
of a ritualistic kind and the Sanskrit language dominated the 
intellectual and emotional life of ancient India at least since the 
2nd century b.c. The ancient Indian literati were invariably pre- 
occupied with religion and ritual and unlike the Arabs were little 
interested in the life of the common people either in war or at 
peace. As KoSambi points out: “The Sanskrit because its chief 
propogator, teacher, innovator was the Brahmin who had in the 
main to supply recruits to the priesthood is based in the same way 
upon love and religion, which constitute the common interest of 
Brahmin and prince.”^® Sanskrit was seldom the common lan- 
guage of the large masses of the people ^ India. This fact was 
recognized by Asoka who drafted his inscription in the Prakrits 
easily understood by his subjects for whom they were intended. 
Later the tradition changed and Sanskrit became the vehicle for 
epigraphic compositions which were ornate without being intelligi- 
ble for the common run of people. And that is the reason why 
the curses for violation of temple and religious endowments in 
late ancient and medieval times were worded in the Prakrits of the 
D.D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History, p. 262 
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area rather than in Sanskrit so that the vital part 6f the inscription 
may be understood by all. The adoption of classical Sanskrit as a 
literary vfdiicle was, in some ways, responsible for the intellectual 
atrophy which set in the life of 'ancient India towards the end. 
The nJIark of the classical Sanskrit author, as pointed out by 
GhoshaP® is his inability to distinguish between legend and history 
w'hich meant his failure to discriminate between mythology and 
facts. The priests were more interested in atman and brahman, 
the individual and cosmic self, in the doings of gods and demons, 
in the precise order of laying ritual material in a religious ceremony 
than in the deeds of mere men on fields of battle and across the 
^sub-continent. Classical Sanskrit is an excellent vehicle for the 
expression of subtle ideas, in rhetorical flourish and in the 
methodology of the sutra style which led to the tradition of writing 
commentaries on comritentaries without letting the creative genius 
indulge in original and precise thinking related to more mundane 
matters. Sanskrit is often described as the devahhasha (Heavenly 
language) and it had to pay the penalty for that status by curbing 
the growth of historical and scientific works. The theories of 
yuga, avatara, samsara and moksha led to the de^t^elopment of a 
peculiar historical consciousness and a view of history very much 
of a different order than that displayed by the Greeks and Romans, 
Arabs and Chinese. The triple domination of theology, priesthood 
and the classical Sanskrit language led to the postulation of a 
world-view which seems to have had something to do with a 
different view of history. 


Ill 

The absence of historical works in ancient India has been attribut- 
ed by some to the peculiar world-view developed by the Hindus. 
Says the Reverend Bryan de Krester, “Hindu man has no sense 
of a decisive or significant ‘now’ in any historical event. When a 
man believes that his life reaches back into the infinite past and 
that his future is equally limitless, he can have no awareness of a 
need for critical action. Unlimited historical life must ‘sag’ under 
the burden of an endless vista of recurrent existence. And 
secondly, a cyclic interpretation of history, destroys the meaning- 
fulness of life, and because of its origins are in avidya its ‘end’ 
op. cit., pp. 14f-154 
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can have no tnift value In the final analysis, Hinduism reduces 
ail life to a fatuity History is mere froth and bubble Apart 
I'om the questionable assumption implicit in such an c^rsimphfi- 
cation of a complex theory of existence ancient Greece too seems 
to have suffered from some such metaphysical load if Professor 
R G Collmgwood is to be believed Says Collmgwood ‘ Ancient 
Greek thought as a whole has a very definite prevailing tendency 
not only uncongenial to the growth of historical thought but 
actually based, one might say, on a rigorously anti historical 
metaphysics History is a science of human acton, what the 
liistorian puts before himself is things that men have done m the 
past, and these belong to a world of change, a world where things 
come to be and cease to be Such things, according to the pre- 
vailing Greek metaphysical view, ought not to be knowable*and 
thcrcfoie history ought to be impossible But do we not have 
the development of history and historical thought m Greece m 
spite ii i metaphysical imperative being ranged against it*^ 

Albert Schweitzer contrasts the European world-view with the 
Indian world-view characterizing the former as predominantly 
world and life Affirming while the latter is world and life negating 
‘World and life ainrmation” he states, “consists m this th it man 
rtgards existence as he experiences it m himself and as it has 
de ^eloped m the world as something of value per se and accord- 
ing) y strives to let it reach perfection m himself, whilst within his 
own Sphere of influence he endeavours to preserve and to further 
it ” As against this “world and life negation on the other hand 
consists m his ftjgardmg existence as he experiences it m himselt 
and as it developed m the world as something meaningless and 
sorrowful and he resolves accordingly (a) to bring life to a stand- 
still m hims^f by mortifying his will-to-live and (b) to renounce 
all activity which aims at improvement of the conditions of life 
in this world The proposition is so ^parently convincingly 
spelled out that it is tempting m its attraction However, as 
Schw'eitzer himself states Europe too had its periods of life — 
affirmation and life-negation and it is only m comparatively recent 
times, since the emergence of the capitalist %thos that lift-affirma- 
tion has triumphed over life-negation in large areas over which the 

Bryan De Krester, Man in Buddhism and Christianity pp 20, 27 

21 op city p 20 

22 Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and Its Development, pp^ 1-2 
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Furopean civilization holds sway. And again the most influeittial 
single book for Hindu India has been the Bhagvadgita \vhose 
message b^s certainly been that of action rather than renunciation 
of action. As Radhakrishnan explains it all through the Gita 
Krishiia emphasizes “the need for action. He does not adopt 
the solution of dismissing the world as an illusion and action as 
a snare. He recommends the full active life of man in the world 
with the inner life anchored in the Eternal Spirit. The Gita is 
therefore a mandate for action. It explains what a man ought to 
do not merely as a social being but as an individual with a 
spiritual destiny.”^^ It seems to us, therefore, that simple postu- 
lates like world-affirmation or world-negation are inadequate for 
the situation in which the absence of a sense of the historical 
n)ay be understood. 

But perhaps the qiifestion may be differently framed! Instead 
of labouring the seeming absence of the sense of the historical 
can we not approach the problem from a different angle? May 
we not ask: of what order is the understanding of history and the 
historical awareness in Indian thought? For, it is possible to 
aigue that the sense of history, in order to be an Historical aware- 
ness, need not be necessarily single-dimensional. A.C. Bouquet 
suggests three prerequisites for the valuation of the historical 
namely, folk-memory, keeping of records and a capacity to com- 
pare with one another things that arc remembered and recorded.-^ 
The Puranas may be described as residual folk-memory and there 
is good .evidence of the tradition of keeping records. Kalhana 
shows a remarkable ability to compare with one another things 
that are remembered and recorded. Ibn Khaldun defines history 
as “m reality information about human society which is the culture 
of the world (in its diverse aspects). Collingwood notes that 
the processes of history “are not processes of mere events but 
piocesses of actions which have an inner side, consisting of pro- 
cesses of thought; and what the historian is looking for is these 
processes of thought. All history is the history of thought.”^® In 

23 S. Radhakrishnan (Trans), The Bhagavadgita (New York, 1956 ?), 

p 66 t ^ 

24 A.C. Bouquet, ‘The Valuation of the Historicar’, Radhakrishnan — 
Comparative Studies in Philosophy » printed in honour of his 6()th birthday 
(Ed) by W.R. Inge and others, pp. 155ff. 

25 Franz Rosenthal (Trans), Ibn Khaldun The Muguddimah 1, p. 71 

20 op. cit., p. 115 
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a sfense the IndiaVi view of history operates on a different dimension 
altogether basing its thought on the assumption that history is 
not merely events but much more a history of processes of thought 
and attitudes, of ideas and cultures. It is in this sense that time 
is divided into yugas, vast units encompassing thousands dl years 
which assume intelligibility and significance only as processes of 
cultures. Traditionally there are four yugas namely, the Krita, 
Treta, Dwapara and Kali and each has its own dharma which may 
be described as a structure or concatenation of duties and vafues.^" 
And the history of these processes of cultures are recorded in the 
nyths, mythologies and proto-histories. 

IV 

The Indian terms for history and the histofical are Itihasa, Parana 
and Akhyana. The Mahabharata is described as all three. Itihasa 
literary ].iv..i!^s “thus it happened” and is synonymous with the 
term history as we understand it today. Purana is “ancient”, a 
mythological account of the manifold levels of life and akhyana 
is legend or ttory. A purana has five sections: (a) original 
creation {sarga), \b) dissolution and recreation (pratisarga), (c) 
Manu-cycles (manvantara) y comprising fourteen periods of time 
with a presiding sage for such period, (d) ancient genealogies 
(vamsha) and (e) accounts of persons mentioned in the genea- 
logi& (vanshanucharita) Itihasa is defined as: Dharma-artha- 
kama-mokshanam-upadesha-samanvitam; purva-vrittara katha- 
yiiktam itihashm prachakshyate.'"'^^ Freely rendered it means 
history is that narrative of the past which exemplifies the fulfil- 
ment of the four ideals of life namely dharma, artha, kama and 
moksha. Since the following chapters discuss the structure and 
role of the ideas associated with dharma, artha, kama and moksha 
in Indian history and life it is not nece^wry to discuss them in 
detail here. Suffice it to say that dharma means a code of conduct, 
laws, duties and obligations, artha means economic welfare, kama 
implies biological fulfilment and cultural happiness while moksha 
conveys liberation or salvation from the roiind of existtnee. It is 
interesting to note here that along with the economic and cultural 
aspects of human life the ethical and spiritual values as understood 

27 Manavadharmasastra, I, pp. 81-86 28 U.N. Ghoshal, Op, Cit„ p. 51 

2® See Apte’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 276 
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in ancient India have also been included as legitimate parts of 
history. And the archtype of all the itihasas is the Mahabharata 
described Jby the late Dr. V.S. Sukthankar as the “substance of 
our collective unconscious”.^® The subject of the Mahabharata, 
it is worth emphasizing here, is not merely to record a historical 
event like the great war but also to unfold the drama of human 
life as it culminated in the war itself. In this the epic assumes 
cosmic overtones and unfolds a vista in which gods rub shoulders 
with men and a war stands at the parting of one yuga from 
another. Similarly the Ramayana is not just an epic on the life of 
a single individual and the vicissitudes of fortune to which he was 
^subjected but is “essentially a history of expansion” whereas the 
Mahabharata is a chronicle of “consolidation” in socio-economic 
and cultural terms.^^ The Puranas operate on a level different 
from the one on which the epics dwell. In the first three sections 
they deal with history in a mythological sense and an altogether 
different conception of time pervades the mythologies. In fact, 
“their units of time, the flow of time, its duration and tempo, were 
not the same as ours. The time of mythologies, had a larger 
rhythm and a larger intcrval.”^^ 3^1 for that reason there is no 
need to reject them completely and out of hand as un-historical 
lor if chronology or archaeology, the two essential indices of 
history, “be called the vertical co-ordinate, myths and mythologies 
form the horizontal one”.^'’ These “horizontal co-ordinates” do 
possess a substratum of history which is largely social and cultural 
in its implications. The emphasis, therefore, seems to be more 
on a historical apperception of culture-systems, thtiv growth and 
decay, than on purely dynastic history which is the subject of the 
last two sections of the structure of the Puranas. The Buddhist 
Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa and the Jain chronicles show both a 
historical awareness of the unique missions of Gautama, the 
Buddha and Mahavira, the Jina and also show a due awareness 
of historical time which is reckoned in terms of the Buddha and 
Mahavira eras. 

It was Franklin Edgerton who pointed out the two habits of 
thought, almost two V’ews of life existing alongside of each other 
in traditional Indian thinking.^* These may be described as the 

so The Meaning of the Mahabharata, pp. 68-69 Ibid., p. 63 

SI D.P. Mukerji, On Indian History, p. 61 S3 ibid., p. 65 

See Franklin Edgerton, ‘‘Dominant Ideas in the Formation of Indian 
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^'ordinary” and the “extraordinary” forming two separate norms 
of valuation and judgement. History is concerned with the 
*‘ordihary” norm of reckoning whereas the “extraordinary” is 
related to the central affirmation ‘of the Indian metaphysics namely, 
“the affirmation of the supreme identity of man, in the real^depths 
of his selfhood, with the highest transcendental reality.”^® The 
“ordinary” and the “extraordinary” interpenetrate for the Nara 
may become Narottama and ultimately Narayanci as Radha Kamal 
Mukerji argues.^® History, in such a view, then, may not always 
be preoccupied with a “now” for it takes for its theme the trans- 
formation in the nature of man from being a hero into Immutable 
Goodness and his final absorption into the Deity. History assumes^ 
cosmic overtones, though for the most part, through the instru- 
mentality of the theory of avatara it is firmly rooted into the'firm 
ground of ascertainable facts and events. " 

The “ordinary” level of awareness is also concerned both with 
mutab^llL) eternity and it is the task of history to interpret 
the cultural and spiritual continuity in this world-process through 
ffie inter-relations of*dharmas and yugas. History, as the ancient 
Sanskrit definitft^n points out, is the fulfilment of ideas and values 
which are eternal in terms of time which is finite and fragmented. 
“Events” says Vijnyanabikshu, “stand in relation of time and 
space” the Vaisheshikas regard time “as the independent real 
pervading the whole universe and making the ordered movement 
of tlftngs possible”.®® “Time” points out Heinrich Zimmer, “is a 
becoming and vanishing, the background and the clement of the 
transient, the ^fery frame and content of the floating processes of 
the psyche and its changing, perishable objects of experience.”®® 
The Jainas speak of time in terms of ascending and descending 
cycles — avasarpini and utsarpini — and as a constituent of the 
universe making changes possible.'*® For the Buddhists time is 
relative, samaya. Buddhaghosa, the celebrated Pali commentator 

Culture”, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1942 (Vol. LXTI), 
pp. 151-156 

Floyd H. Ross, The Meaning of Life in Hinduism and Buddhism, 

p. 21 

Radha Kamal Mukerji, A History of Indian Civilization, I, p. 4 cf. 
the popular saying *‘Nar karni kare to nar ka Narayan ho jay*" — If man 
acts he may even be God. 

S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, II, p. 277 3® Ibid., pp. 192-193 

Philosophies of India, p. 450 Ibid., pp, 224-225, Note 
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explains; “Time is only a concept derived frbm this or that 
phenomenon”^^ ancT it is interesting to notice here that the term 
samaya also stands for causal relation. While discussing the term 
BuddHaghc^a sets forth the Buddhist theoiy of multilateral causa- 
tion cdhng^it “harmony of antecedents”. By “harmony of ante- 
cedents” is meant the mutual contribution of related phenomena 
in the process of the production of a given result. The Buddhists 
rejected theism and were interested in the refutation of the theory 
oi single causes. That such a view was not restricted to psycho- 
ethical speculations of tlie Abhidhamma school is indicated by its 
use in other contexts such as explanations of the appearance of 
^the Buddha which is always regarded as a “historical” event. But 
Buddhahood is as much historical as quasi-cosmic for it is both 
iinicjfue and repetitive. In the latter aspect historiography^ be- 
comes indistinguishable from theology and cosmology as m the 
Mahayana where the Mahay anist theologians reveal the vastness 
of their cosmology. Time for them is beginningness and the 
innumerable universes, every one of them supporting sentient 
beings of every possible variety, are born, evolve and die, only 
to repeat the same cycle again and again. The dividing line 
between theology and history, however, is the one indicated by the 
test of immediacy the sense of which is conveyed by the terms 
dittheva dhamme — here and now. Theology becomes history 
when the eternal assumes the forms of the immediate or the 
historical^ and its manifestation is placed within the framewefrk^f 
time, pl^e and events. In other words it is only when the eternal 
becomes that history begins its course. 

A similar ^ew is propounded in the theory of avatara. The 
term avatara is derived from ava tti which means descent or 
act of descending. Radhakrishnan explains thus: “Avatara means 
de sce nt, Qae_who has descend^. The divine comes down to 
the earthly plane to raise it to a higher status. God descends 
when man rises. The purpose of the avatara is to inaugurate a 
new world, a new dfiarma. By his teaching and example, ^ he 
shows how a human being can raise himself to a higher grade of 
life. The issue betwern right and wrong is a decisive one. God 
works on the side of the right. Love and mercy are ultimately 
more powerful than hatred and cruder. Dharma will conquer 
adharma, truth will conquer falsehood; the power behind death, 
Atthasalini (Commentary on the Dhammasangini) pp. 33flf 
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disease and sin be overthrown by the reality which is Beings 
Intelligence and Bliss.”^^ Sri Aurobindo, however, emphasizes 
that among the functions of an avatara the upholding of dharma 
not an all-sufiicient object in* itself, not the supreri^ possible 
aim for the manifestation of a Christ, a Krishna, a Buddha, •but is 
only the general condition of a higher aim and a more supreme 
and divine utility. For there arc two aspeets of the divine birth; 
one is descent, the birth of God in humanity, the Godhead mani- 
festing itself in the human form and nature of the eternal avdtara; 
the other is ascent, the birth of man into the Godhead, man 
-ising into the Divine nature and consciousness, madbhavam 
agatah; it is the being born anew in a second birth of the soul. 
We have referred earlier to the interpenetrability of the “ordinary” 
and “extraordinary ” levels of awareness, the mundane and* the 
metaphysical. Sri Aurobindo speaks of ascent and descent and 
tliere is reason to think that the concept of an avatara was not 
just a ihc.'ogical incursion into historical thinking but was a 
part and parcel of a composite mode ot thinking which encom- 
passed diverse levels*of consciousness. It is intcresling to recall 
here that a Butldhist Emperor like Asoka entertained ideas very 
similar to the intermingling of the divine and human under certain 
conditions of righteousness for he speaks in his Maski Rock Edict 
that “in Jambudvipa, the gods who had formerly no relations with 
men have now been associated with men” which compares favour- 
ably Vith Cicero’s definition of the world {universus hie mundus) 
as a commonwealth of gods and mcn.'*^ The theory of th^ avataras 
appears in a ftill-flcdgcd form for the first time perhaps in the 
Bhagavat-Gita (IV, 6, 7, 8) where Krishna says to Arjuna: 
“Though (I am) unborn, and My self (is) imperishable, though 
(J am) the Lord of all creature’^, yet establishing myself in my 
own nature, I come into (empiric) being through my power 
{may a). Whenever there is a decline qf righteousness and rise 
of unrighteousness, O Bharata (Arjuna), then I send forth (create 
incarnate) myself. For the protection of the good, for the 
destruction of the wicked and for the establishment of righteous- 
ness, I come into being from age to age.”l^ The key-iwords are 

42 S. Radhakrishnan, Bhagavadgita, p. 155 

43 N A. Nikam and McKeon, Richard (Eds), The Edicts of A^yka, 
pp. 49-50 and Note 

44 S. RadhakrishnaA, Bhagavadgita, pp. 153-155 
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lord of beings (bhutanam ishvaro) who comes 'into being (itom- 
bhavami) which though in the nature of a paradox is quite 
intelligible under some assumptions. If taken literally, how can 
Ishvara wno is the Supreme Bbing become (sambhava)! is a 
question that is legitimate. The only answer to such a question 
would be that in this there is implicit a view of history which 
states that when Being becomes history begins for the appearance 
of Being in becoming is the beginning of a new yuga which is a 
histdirical-cultural period. Gandhiji explains the paradox in the 
following words: “Here is comfort for the faithful and affirmation 
ol the truth that Right ever prevails. An eternal conflict between 
Right and Wrong goes on. Sometimes the latter seems to get the 
upperhand, but it is Right which ultimately prevails. The good 
are never destroyed, for Right — ^which is Truth — cannot perish; 
the wicked are destroyed, because Wrong has no independent 
e\istence. Knowing this let man cease to arrogate to himself 
authorship and eschew untruth, violence and evil. Inscrutable 
Providence — the unique power of the Lord — is ever at work 
This in fact is avatara incarnation. Strictly speaking there can 
be no birth for God.”^^ But this does not fully ftike cognizance 
of the two key-words mentioned above namely that while Krishna 
insists on calling himself the Lord of creatures and follows it up 
by using the term sambhavami which can be correctly rendered 
only as becoming or become. And then there is the term yuga 
which we have seen as being used as a synonym for an age. The 
Medieval European historiographers argued in the same vein when 
they asserted that “History, as the will of God, oiders itself, and 
does not depend for its orderliness on the human agent’s will to 
order it. Plans emerge, and get themselves carried into effect, 
which no human being has planned; and even men who think they 
aie working against the emergence of these plans are in fact 
contributing to them.”^® The Hindu view of history is stated in a 
somewhat modified form when it says that when Being becomes 
history begins, for the intervention of the divine in human affairs 
is brought about by the increasing degeneracy of man from which 
God savec him. In this context we may refer to the concept of 
divinity of kingship which was already accepted as early as the 

^5 Mahadev Desai, The Gospel of Selfless Action or The Gita According 
to Gandhi, p. 196 

Sec R.G. Collingwood, Op. Cit., p. 53 
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early centuries ol* the Christian era. “1 reside” says Vishnu, “in 
the consecration of a king”;**' the king is formed out of particles 
of various divinities.'^* Samudra Gupta, the Imperial Gupta ruler, 
is described in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, as a god come 
down to earth for the fulfilment of specific functions.^® Tht# con- 
secretion of the king, then, is the recurring establishment of the 
contact between the divine and mundane and history (itihasa) in 
this context is described as a narrative of the past exemplifying 
the fulfilment of the four ideals of life as noted earlier. • 

History, in such thinking, therefore, acts simultaneously on two 
planes, the temporal and the divine and the two are interconnected. 
In such a view history becomes infused with a purpose higher 
than merely to record the rise and fall of dynasties and the 
succession of wars and revolutions which hyphenate the chrorMcle 
of mere man. But, then, what is the dividing line between history, 
as we understand the term today and mythology, or a philosophy 
of history distinct from theology? Frankly, such a line is both 
shifting and unci.rtain. The predilection of genealogy-makers of 
ancient India to trace "back the history of their patrons to mytho- 
logical heroes alld the sun and the moon is an instance in point. 
The origin is divine though the actions of the subjects are very 
much human. This intermingling of the human and divine is as 
much a part of Hindu theological thinking as of the historical 
awareness. The Vcdic gods are anthropomorphic in varying 
degrees and this anthropomorphism persists through the ages. 
The talcs of Rama and Krishna as of Samudra Gupta oi; Yasho- 
dharman are much human as they arc charged with divine 
overtones wherein mythology and history become two sides of 
the same coin. History, thus, is a narrative of an age rather than 
of a dynasty and where an age is concerned what is more import- 
ant arc the processes of ideas, thoughts, values and cultures rather 
than wars and revolutions, foundation and dissolution of dynasties. 
The latter are but marginal notes to the grand chronicle of the 
yuga. History as we understand the term, deals with Nara while 

Vishnudharmasastra, XCIX< 16 

48 U.N. Ghoshal, A History of Indian Political Ideas, p. .543 

4» J. Fleet (Ed), Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III, Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta, S-Lokadhamno 
devasya, R.C. Majumdar, and A.S. Altekar (Eds), A New History of the 
Indian People » VI, The Gupta-Vakataka Age, p. 269 
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the true function of history as understood in the thought of ancient 
India was to describe the transformation of Nara into Narottama 
and his final absorption into Narayana. 

V 

With the introduction of Islam a different view of history is 
introduced. The aim now is to trace the progress of Islam through 
the histories of the various Muslim kings who were the mis- 
sionaries of Islam bent on turning the Dar-ul~harb into Dar-ul- 
Islam. The Arab historians were not priests of gods but com- 
mentators who had wide contacts with the common people as well 
as royalty. The Hegira was the greatest Watershed which gave 
sigftificance to events after a.d. 622. The Muslim historians, 
therefore, were firmly rooted to chronology and were intimately 
concerned with the fortunes of the sultans who were, theoretically, 
the instruments for the extirpation of idolatory. In this tradition, 
tlien, we begin to get real historical chronicles, albeit onesided, 
which are full of information on the various periods which wit- 
nessed the vicissitudes of Islam in India. With tWfe Mughal period 
we have a brilliant series of biographies and chronicles beginning 
with the Baburnama and going on to the Siyar4-mutkharin. There 
is no dearth of historical documents; on the other hand their 
profusion is sometimes bewildering. 

As stated earlier it was in the closing decades of the 18th 
century .that the systematic rediscovery of India’s past began under 
tlie impetus given by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. By the middle 
of the 19 th century the great epigraphical and archaeological 
discoveries were beginning to be made and by the end of the 
century and the opening decades of the present century Indian 
and Western historians had written the long history of India on a 
modem scientific basis, The preoccupation so far has been with 
the utilization of the historical material discovered in Sanskrit, 
Pali, Arabic, Persian, Ur*du, Hindi, Marathi, French, Portuguese 
and Dutch languages. There has been little time for formulating a 
definite philosophy of history. Along with Western techniques of 
historical interpretation Western ideas on the nature, content and 
purposes of history have also been assimilated and it is to be 
hoped that in the near future a distinct Indian view of history in 
tlie modem sense of the term, will emerge. But there is so much 
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work to be done’ that for a considerable time at least academic 
historians will feel that to go into the problem of an Indian view 
of history will mean diversion of attention from the m^re urgent 
task of writing of history for whiih vast hordes of material stiU lie 
untouched. However it will be relevant to survey such attenipts as 
have been made so far to determine the meaning of history in the 
context of the Indian experience. 

These attempts have been mainly in two distinct directions. 
The first is in the direction of a spiritual interpretation of the 
Indian historical experience. This has been the view of Sri Auro- 
bindo, Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. Sri Aurobindo 
argues that three dominant qualities have shaped the evolution of 
Indian history and civilization. These are: (a) India’s “stupen- 
dous vitality, her inexhaustible power of life and joy of lifc,*her 
almost unimaginably prolific creativeness”; (h) spirituality which 
is “the master-key of the Indian mind” and (c) the “strong intel- 
lectuality, III oi^cc austere and rich, robust and minute, powerful 
and delicate, massive in principle and curious in detail.” Whereas 
these three factors have influenced great creative periods “three 
movements of 1‘ctrogrcssion” were responsible for the Indian 
decline. These were ^a) “a sinking of that superabundant vital 
energy and a fading of the joy of life and the joy of creation”; 
(b) “a rapid cessation of the old free intellectual activity, a 
slumber of the scientific and the critical mind as well as the 
creative intuition” and (c) spirituality manifesting itself in “a 
dispersed action which replaces the old magnificent synthesis and 
in which certaiif spiritual truths are emphasized to the neglect of 
others.” He further points out another characteristic of the Indian 
mind which makes it “follow each motive, each specialization of 
motive even, spiritual, intellectual, ethical, vital, to its extreme 
point and to sound its utmost possibility.” And finally “the Indian 
mind is not only spiritual and ethical, but intellectual and artistic, 
and both the rule of the intellect and the rhythm of beauty are 
hostile to the spirit of chaos” and under the influence of the 
synthetical tendency the Indian mind “returns always towards 
some fusion of the knowledge it has gained and to a •resulting 
harmony and balance in action and institution.”"'® Thus, while 
not overtly rejecting the influence of economic forces in the 

The Renaissance of India (reprinted from the Arya, August-Nov- 
ember, 1918), pp. 7-29 
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making of Indian history, Sri Aurobindo would suggest the 'pri- 
macy of spiritual and intellectual forces as a dominant theme in 
an understanding of the chronicle of the country’s long history. 
iJpendra Nath Ghoshal takes these characteristics of Indian history 
as st^^ed by Sri Aurobindo and works out their implications in 
some detail through the Ancient, Muslim and British periods of 
Indian history/"^ 

Mahatma Gandhi argues about the significance of history in 
terms of the unfolding of the twin principles of Truth and non- 
violence. Whenever man acts in answer to the imperatives of 
these principles there is progress; decline comes about when there 
is an interruption of these forces. He says “History is really a 
record of every interruption of the even working of the forces of 
lov& or of the soul” and that “the sum total of the energy of 
mankind is not to bring us down but to lift us up, and that is the 
result of the definite, if unconscious, working of the law of love.” 
“Human society” says Gandhi “is a ceaseless growth, an unfold- 
ment in terms of spirituality.” He states that “if we turn our eye 
to the time of which history has any record clown to our own time, 
we shall find that man has been steadily progressing towards 
ahimsa. Our remote ancestors were cannibals. Then came a time 
when they were fed up with cannibalism and they began to live 
on chase. Next came a stage when man was ashamed of leading 
tlie life of a wandering hunter. He therefore took to agriculture 
and depended principally on mother earth for his food. ’ Thus 
from bwing a nomad he settled down to civilized stable life, 
founded villages and towns, and from membef of a family he 
beceune member of a community and a nation. All these are 
signs of progressive ahimsa and diminishing ahimsa.” He believes 
that “man as animal is violent, but as Spirit is non-violent” and 
though from time to time man has lapsed into a state of predatory 
violence, man has to ajvaken, sooner or later, to his real nature. 
For, “ijathing_in this world is static; everything is kinetic. If there 
is no progression, then there is inevitable retrogress ion.^ No one 
can remain without the eternal cycle, unless TTbeGod Himself. 
Gandhi’^ • view of history, thus, is essentially ethical and spiritual 
and comes close to the ancient Indian view that human history is 
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the Imfolding of man’s waywardness constantly checked by divine 
will and love. 

Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, the doyen of Indian phjlosophcrs 
today, otters ^ highly intellectualized and spiritualized view of 
history. He says “Philosophers claim to establish historjf as a 
realm in which the freedom of man may be demonstrated as 
against the autocracy of nature. Professor Collingwood argues 
that historical thought is the discovery of individuality which is 
freedom. Modern historical investigation, however, has discovered 
in increasing measure the predominance of geographical, econo- 
mic, social and other causes even in the most outstanding of human 
achievements. It is argued that man and his civilization are merely 
the products of natural and material forces. This view is not 
peculiar to Marx.” His own stand, however, is stated in*thc 
following words: “The meaning of history is to make all men 
prophets to establish a kingdom of free spirits. The infinitely rich 
and spintiiailv impregnated future, this drama of the gradual trans- 
mutation of intellect into spirit, of son of man into son of God, 
is the goal of hisiory. When death is overcome, when time is 
conquered, the*k-ngdom of the eternal spirit is established.” 
History for him “is not a cyclic movement” for “it is full of new 
tilings, because God works in it and reveals Himself in it. The 
end of the time process is the triumph of the World-Spirit, or to 
use the phrases of Greek classical thought, the triumph of Nous 
over chaos.” He docs not think that human beings arc “puppets 
moved hither mid thit^r by the blind impersonal necessity of 
omnipotent matter or t\ie sovereignty of divine providence” for 
there is ^freedom of the will possessed by self-conscious indivi- 
duals” which through its community with the Eternal can remake 
the environment.^’^ We have referred earlier to the view that 
history is essentially the chronicle of Nara becoming Narottama 
and finally merging into Narayan and Radhakrishnan’s view of 
history comes very close to it Sri Aurobindo, Gandhi and Radha- 
krishnan, therefore, take up where ancient India left off and work 
out the spiritual view of history as developed by ancient Indian 
thinkers through the Vedas, epics, Dharrnashastras and ptiilosophy 
into a consistent, logical, and imperative philosophy of history. 

At the other end stand the Marxists. D.P. Mukherji has 
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examined the necessity and validity of applying Marxist preniises 
to an interpretation of Indian history and indicated that without 
being dogjnatic about all that Marxism has to say in its inter- 
pretation of human history there is much that is worth applying 
to an*\inderstanding of the history of India. S.A. Dange has at- 
tempted a wholly orthodox Marxist interpretation of Indian history 
in his India from Primitive Communism to Slavery. D.D. Kosambi’s 
An Introduction to the Study of Indian History is a much more 
sophisticated, critical and scholarly analysis of Indian history along 
generally Marxist lines. He states that his approach “implies a 
definite theory of history known as dialectical materialism, also 
r called Marxism after its founder”. He insists that his adoption of 
Marx’s thesis “does not mean blind repetition of all his conclusions 
(and even less, those of the official, party-line Marxists) at all 
times”. He finds it difficult to “handle such imponderables as 
certain of my countrymen think necessary for the historian; the 
Indian soul, race memory, the victory of ideals, the innate glory 
of the four-caste system, and so on.” For him what is important 
is the type of property relations and surplus produced and who 
took away that surplus. He analyses dynastic changes and religious 
upheavals as results of powerful changes in the productive basis.''*^ 
The result is a fascinating, though somewhat far-fetched and un- 
convincing interpretation of Indian history from an altogether new 
angle of vision. 

Between the spintualists and the Marxists stands Jawa\iarlal 
Nehru who views the chronicle of Indian history in personal and 
somewhat “romantic” and idealized terms in his Discovery of 
India and his Autobiography. Nehru began as a Marxist and was 
too conscious of the poverty of the country and the misery of its 
masses to speak very glowingly of spirituality but has nonetheless 
shown an awareness of the spirit of Indian history which would 
be regarded critically as«an “imponderable” by a Marxist historian 
like Kosambi. K.M. Panikkar has attempted to interpret Indian 
history in terms of “the pressure exercised on great civilizations 
by the nomads of the vacant spaces” and expansions of culture 
from the^ marginal lands. He finds the geographical approach 
interesting but vitiated by obvious defects. He, therefore, examines 
Indian history from many points and draws the conclusion that 
there have been existing two Indias — ^Aryavarta and the Deccan 

M Op.^Cit., pp. 8-14 
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— over long periods of time, that communications of a modem 
kind have revolutionized the pattern of recent Indian history and 
that the emergence of new factors in Asian and world politics 
have imposed a revolution of ^opolitical considerations in our 
thinking of the future history of India.^® Radha Kumud Mo^kerji, 
the eminent Indian historian, has attempted to interpret certain 
aspects of Indian history in terms of certain dominant ideas such 
as unity amidst diversity and personalities in his many works.®® 
Similar attempts have been made for different areas of Indian 
history by scholars like Jadunath Sarkar and R.C. Majumdar. 

In sum, the Indian view of history has been essentially spiritual 
and there is a certain continuity in this view through the ages in 
all attempts which had for their background an impHcit acceptance 
of the basic concepts of Hindu philosophy. While the claimS of 
the Marxist approach cannot be dismissed off-hand it has to be 
stated that it has failed to influence historical thinking in India so 
far. For the laige majority of thinking Indians, therefore, history 
is neither wholly material nor completely spiritual but rather a 
two-dimensional unfolSing of the interaction between man and the 
Supreme Spirit. •The central point of the historical awareness is 
the eternal presence of that entity called Jambudvipa or Bharata- 
varsha over the vicissitudes of which brood the spirits of the 
geniuses like Buddha, Asoka, Samudra Gupta, Akbar, Gandhi and 
a host of others who have made Indian history what it is guided 
by trie Divine Will watching its creation in a mood of active 
interest and love. History, again, is much more than a cjironicle 
of wars and resolutions, changes in techniques and relations of 
production and dynastic and governmental changes. For it is 
essentially, as the ancient definition points out;' a narrative ex- 
emplifying the fulfilment of the cternal,y^es of life under the 
active guidance of a Higher Spirit. 


Geographical Factors in Indian History, pp. 5-16, 89-99 
See Fundamental Unity of India, pp. 17-22 



CHAPTER TWO 


D H A R M A 
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AN ancient Indian definition of history discussed in the last chapter 
indicated that history was a narrative of the past exemplifying the 
fulfilment of the four ideals of life, namely, dharma, artha, kama 
, and moksha. And if there is any one concept that has permeated 
Indian thinking through the ages and created a consistent pattern 
of thought and behaviour for the large majority of the people it is 
that of dharma. The term is of such wide implication that it is 
applied to a determination and evaluation of all forms of human 
activity. Sri Aurobindo,^ the well-known thinker and mystic, 
points out three characteristics of Indian ^civilization which we 
have already discussed earlier. The spirituality, vitality and in- 
tellectuality, characteristic of the Indian civilization, stem from 
the concept of dharma in all its varied aspects. As Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan explains, “Under the concept of dharma, the 
Hindu brings the forms and activities which shape and sustain 
human life. We have diverse interests, various desires, conflicting 
needs, which grow and change in the growing. To round them off 
into a whole is the purpose of dharma. The principle of dharma 
rouses us to a recognition of spiritual realities not by abstention 
from the world, but by bringing to its life, its business (artha) 
and its pleasure (kama), the controlling power of spiritual faith, 
l^ife is one and in it there is no distinction of sacred and secular. 
Bhakti and mukti are not opposed. Dharma, artha and kama 
go together. ”2 It is this concept that gives unity to the diversity 
of human life, its aspirations and human values. Dharma is a 
comprehensive doctrine of duties and rights of individuals in an 
ideal society and as such “the law or mirror of all moral action”.® 

Dhamla is literally that which holds “a thing together, makes it 
what it is, prevents it from breaking up and changing into some- 

1 See U.N. Ghoshal, Studies in Indian History and Culture y p. 256 

2 Religion and Society, pp. 105-106 

* See Heinrich Zimmer, Philosophies of India, p. 41 
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thing else, its characteristic function, its peculiar property, its 
fundamental attribute, its essential nature, is its dharma, the law 
of its being, primarily.”* Anion^ its meanings we may list human 
duty, family duty, social duty, spiritual duty, cultural duty and 
political duty. Primarily dharma, then, would mean a corf»us of 
duties essential for the sound organization of human societies. But 
dharma means more than just a code of duties for it is also 
understood as a mystic force capable of rewarding and punishing 
human beings through its mysterious workings. Before w*e go 
into a detailed analysis of its diveisc implications let us examine 
briefly its etymology and history through the formative periods of 
the Indian tradition. 

The term dharma is derived from the root dhri which mean to 
sustain, uphold, hold together. Its predecessor seems to be* the 
early Vedic concept of rita which the Indo- Aryans brought with 
them into tin new homeland in the region of the seven rivers.*''^ 
Rita is cosmic o^dcr and with its opposite anrita “expresses also 
moral order”, it forbids and also commands positive action wherein 
it assumes the form of something more than mere truth, satya}'^ 
Rita is a cosmic . jrcc and to its laws even tJb^ gods are subject. 
Rita and yajnya are the twin concepts which run like warp and 
woof through the whole fabric of early Indian social and moral 
thought. Rita means as much the physical order of the universe, 
as tljp due order of sacrifice and the moral law in the world." 
Keith points out that the idea of rita “is one which, like the moral 
elevation of Varuna, has no future history in India, . pointing 
irresistibly to the view that it was not an Indian creation, but an 
inheritance which did not long survive its new milieu.”® Rita, 
however, did not entirely disappear for it was transformed into 
the concept of dharma which held such decisive sway over Indian 
thinking through the ages, /vlongside of rita the idea of dharma 
also evolves in the Vedic literature. Dhacma then comes to mean 
custom,® moral laws,^® lav^s or duties in general,*' what is 
right,'- etc. In the Brahmanas the concept of dharma largely 

^ Bhagwan Das, The Science of Social Organization, I, pp. *19-50 
See H.N. Sinha, Sovereignty in Ancient Indian Polity, p. 3 
® A. Berridale Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, I, pp. 248-9 
7 Ibid., p. 83 8 Ibid., p. 35 

» Rig Veda, iii, 17. 1, 10 Ihid., vii, 89. 5, 11 

Ibid., X. 56. 3, 12 *2 ibid., viii, 98. 1 
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supercedes the old concept of rita and for obvious reasons. As 
the complexity of social organization increased the old concept 
of rita was found to be inadequate whereas the concept of dharma 
was able to answer practically* all the needs of the evolving 
situatiun.^^ Dharma, then, gradually emerges as a code of duties 
towards gods, sages, manes, men and the lower orders of crea- 
tion.^^ Panini, the celebrated Sanskrit grammarian of the 5th 
century b.c., interprets dharma as an act of religious merit and 
custom or usage.^^ The Dharmashastras further elaborate the 
concept as the “sum total of the distinctive duties of the constituent 
units of the social system comprising the four castes (^varnas) and 
the four orders (ashramasy* giving it a social basis in the task 
ol creating basic principles of a cohesive social order. From this 
poirft onward it was only necessary to apply the concept to the 
totality of human actions and transform it into a comprehensive 
philosophy of life. Thus it came to mean “morally proper, ethical 
duty, virtue, good works, religious duty, religious virtue, ideal, 
Absolute Truth, universal law or principle, divine justice, conven- 
tion, code of customs and traditions, canon law or law, intertribal 
law.”^‘ In this wise dharma meant not only the ethical norm, 
a religious duty, a mystical entity and an ideal but also implied 
economic, political, racial and professional rules of conduct, be- 
coming both “the process and the instrument of integration that 
underlies all modes of association”.^* The Mahabharata describes 
it as being ordained for the advancement and growth of all 
creatures^ “for restricting creatures from injuring one another” and 
to uphold all creatures. It is not “simple” and unitary, but mani- 
fold and “complex” and relates to the behaviour of the state and 
its subjects, castes and families, groups and orders of life, charity 
and expediency, salvation, duties of men and women and duties 
of human beings in general.^® But behind this manifold encrusta- 
tion of ideas and concepts, belonging to diverse stages in the 
development of Indian thinking, lies the basic assumption as- 
sociated with dharma which may be expressed as “a belief in 
^3 Keith, op. cit., II, p. 479 

S. RdUhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, p. 131 
V. S. Agarwala, India as Known to Panini, p. 146 
13 U.N. Gboshal, j4 History of Indian Political Ideas, p. 43 
17 Gualtherus H. Meis, Dharma and Society, pp. 8-9 
13 Kewal Motwani, Manu Dharma Sastra, p. 24 
13 V. S. Sukthankar, Meaning of the Mahabharata, pp. 81-2 
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the tonservation of moral values” indicated by Harold Hoeffling 
as the definition of religion. “Dharma, in other words, presup- 
poses an eternal moral order which is based on cosmic archetypal 
ideation, which persists immutably and which is utterly indepen- 
dent of and indifferent to merely human preferences, convenllenccs 

or manipulations.”2o 

Such, then, is the majesty of dharma. It gives meaning to 
human endeavour and in its all-pervasive spirit, it regulates all 
forms of human activity whether social or individual, moral or 
metaphysical, rational or mystical, mundane or spiritual. Its very 
comprehensiveness made it the central point in Indian thinking 
through the ages and in its various ordinances human beings 
found a significance which transformed mere existence into living 
inspired by immutable ideals. That it was not just a theoretical 
exposition, interesting and valid only to digest-writers and mora- 
lists, metaphysicians and logicians, is indicated by its expression 
as much in tiic actions of mythical and historical figures like 
Dilipa, Bharata, Rama and Yudhisthira, Asoka, Samudra Gupta, 
Harsha and Akbar, as in the thoughts and deeds of ordinary 
men and womcfl ^*ho sought in it an inspiration to striving and 
comfort in moments of crisis. Let us now turn to an analysis of 
this concept in all its implications in the diverse aspects of human 
life. 

Tlmugh dharma as a mystical category is eternal and immutable, 
it mJiKcs itself manifest in the affairs of humanity as originating 
from some well-recognized sources. Manu, the great law-giver, 
describes the Vedas, Smritis, character, conduct of virtuous people 
and reason as the sources of dharma.^^ Yajnyavalkya and other 
smriti writers give a similar list of sourccs^^ and the Mahabharata 
lists truth, wholesome custom and applicability (upaya) as sources 
of dharma.2^ Dharma, thus, is not merely tradition or custom 
but also truth and reason, for if tradition .is in conflict with truth 
or reason then it can scarcely be called dharma. In this there is 
an obvious effort to stress the importance of reason as a factor 
in the proper ordering of human affairs but this reason must be 
firmly associated with the demands of truth and morality so that 

20 Ibid., p. 80 

21 Manavadharmashastra, II, 6 

22 Yajnyavalkyasmriti, II, 1, 1-36-9 

2« Mahabharata, XII, 101, 2-5 
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it may not degenerate into mere casuistiy . It is this combinaition 
of the mystical with the rational and metaphysical and the severely 
practical tliat explains the vitality of the concept through the 
ages. 

Dhllrma began as a code of human behaviour and developed 
into a mystical entity subjected as it was to a long process of 
rationalization and categorization. The Upanishads speak of it as 
the foundation of the whole universe for through it one drives 
away evil; on it everything is founded and hence it is called the 
highest good.2‘ In another place it is stated that He (the Brahman) 
“was not strong enough; he created still further the most excellent 
dharma; dharma is the kshatra of kshatra; therefore, there is 
nothing higher than dharma; thenceforth even a weak man rules 
the Stronger with the help of dharma as with the help of a king; 
thus the dharma is called the true; and if a man declares what is 
True, they say he declares the dharma; and if he declares the 
dharma, they say he declares what is true; thus both arc the 
same.”2^ Kautilya calls dharma the eternal truth holding its sway 
over the world^^ and the Mahabharata defines it in terms of its 
capacity for the sustenance of the world.-^ Th& Ramayana in- 
dicates dharma as a source of profit and pleasure, the essence 
and strength of the world If karma binds, dharma liberates 
implying as it does an element of divine grace-® for, it is the 
“divine moral order by which the social structure is knit to- 
gether.”^® As a mystic force it is the underlying principle in the 
social ovolution of humanity towards the manifestation and 
demonstration of the unity and oneness of mankind as being 
subject to the ordinances of dharma. It is not simple morality, 
though it tends to appear as such in certain contexts for, morality 
is based on inherent worth whereas dharma is based on Revelation 
signifying divine intervention in the affairs of mankind. As the 
Buddhists put it, it is dharma which makes the difference between 
good and evil; dharma is the ruler of rulers, the highest in the 
world. Dharma it is, that infuses an element of morality into 
the brute force wielded by the state and it also bases economic 

2-1 Taittiriya Aranyaka, 10; 79 

25 Brihadaranyakopanishad, I, 4, 11-15 26 Arthashastra, III, 1 

27 Mahabharata, Xlf, 110; 10-11 2 h Ramayana, III, 9, 30 

20 See Mees, Op. Cit., p. 20 Zimmer, Op. Cit., p. 152 

27 Anguttara Nikaya, III, p. 149, Digha Nikaya, III, p. 95. 
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and- social relatiolis between men and societies on the ground of 
moral and spiritual values. 

For dharma though understood severally is universal as manava- 
dharma, the dharma of all beings irrespective of the distinctions 
of caste, creed, colour and wealth, status and inclination, ^s an 
urge within oneself to do aught that is right and proper dharma 
it is “which makes man seek for happiness in this world and the 
next. Dharma is established on work; dharma is impelling man 
day and night to run after and work for happiness.”^- It is attion 
and not a flight from reality and it binds man inexorably to what 
ne must become ultimately in obedience to the laws of his inner 
being. In its universal aspect dharma means “contentment, for- 
giveness, self-control, abstention from unrighteously appropriating 
anything, (obedience to the rules of) purification, disciplining of 
the organs, wisdom, knowledge, truthfulness and abstention from 
anger.”'^^ In the V ishnudhannashastra the dharma common to all 
humnn being." is described as “forbearance, veracity, restraint, 
self-control, not to kill (any living being), obedience towards 
one’s Gurus (preceptflrs), visiting places of pilgrimage, sympathy 
(with the afflicltd^, straightforwardness, freedom from covetous- 
ness, reverence towards gods and Brahmanas and freedom from 
anger. The Bhagavata Pur ana defines manavadharma as 
“harmlessness, truthfulness, absence of the tendency to steal, to 
be free from the passions of desire, anger and covetousness, 
activRy in the direction of what is agreeable and good to beings.”^® 
Kautilya includes harmlessness, truthfulness, purity, freedpm from 
spite, abstincnCb from cruelty and forgiveness as the essential 
constituents of the dharma of all human beings.-'^® The Maha- 
bharata describes non-violence as the highest dharma®^ while the 
Dhagavadgita points out “rightness” as the essence of dharma.-"'® 
In another place custom is defined as transcendental dharma®®; it 
is also spoken of as social duty'*® or ritual duty.^^ In short dharma 
in its universal aspects is the embodiment of truth and non- 
violence, self-restraint and compassion in our everyday life and 

32 Swami Vivekananda, Complete Works, V. p. 349 

33 Manavadharmashastra, VI, 92 3* VishnudharmashastramW 

35 Bhagavata Parana, XI, 17; 21 

33 Arthashastra, (Translated by Shamasastry), p. 7 

37 Mahabharata, XII, 110, 10-11 38 Bhagavadgita, IV, 7 

3» Manavadharmashastra. I 108-10 Digha Nikoya, III, pp. 84-95 
See Max Weber, The Religions of India, p. 24 
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it is the instrument for remoulding our nature' and sublimating 
our instincts. 

The social aspects of the concept of dharma are seen in the 
operation of the institution of varna. Caste is a unique social 
institiAtion in many ways. Caste is based on hereditary member- 
ship and controls occupations, use of food and drink, marriage 
and social intercourse and in many cases has forms of social 
control designed to enforce compliance with the rules and regula- 
tions of the institution. When the Aryans first came into India 
there emerged the first division based on race. The invading 
group called itself the Ary a varna as being characterized by a 
fair complexion, worsliip of nature-gods through the instrument- 
ality of Brahmanical sacrifices and the use of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. As against the Aryans there was the group of non-Aryans 
who are described as having a dark complexion, not following 
the Vedic religion and speaking a different language. This was 
the genesis of the varna system and though raee as a basis of 
social division soon became unimportant the concept continued 
as a kind of a sociological fiction. Varnd then came to mean 
broad occupational and status divisions and it is iu this sense that 
the epics, law-books and Puranas speak of varna. The varnas 
are described as four in number namely, the Brahmana, Kshattriya, 
Vaishya and Shudra or the priestly order, the military order, the 
agricultural-commercial-artisan order and the servile order. With- 
in the primitive Aryan society there was going on an occupa’^iional 
specialization and differentiation already noticeable in the Vedic 
period itself. This differentiation related to occupational com- 
plexities and the priestly order was probably the first to display it 
due to the growth of the sacrificial ritual necessitating a long period 
of priestly training for it. There was also the tendency of the 
military order to differentiate itself from the rest and those who 
were neither priests nor soldier-administrators were the common 
people, the Vaishyas, engaged in all the productive arts and pro- 
fessions. However, the Aryans began to intermingle with the non- 
Aryans many of whom were taken as captives in war. To these 
v/ere given the more menial tasks involving physical and often 
unclean work and in course of time there arose the equation 
between type of work and social status associated with it. There 
then emerged the servile order, the Shudra, who was described 
as the servant of another. As the population spread over the land 
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each group camd' to acquire characteristics of a regional nature 
which split the castes into many more. Again there was going on 
the assimilation of numerous tribal and social groups at different 
levels of cultural attainment and this added to the number and 
complexity of the system. To these were added ritual an(i sec- 
tarian differences and these also helped in the proliferation of 
the caste system. The Purushasukta of the Rig Veda contains a 
description of the rise of the four major castes from the different 
parts of the Cosmic Man indicating thereby the rise of theories 
giving the system a divine sanction. Since, it was argued, the 
iristitution is divinely ordained, its duties — dharma — are also laid 
down by the gods and must not be disregarded. This theory, of 
course, was not accepted without protest and Buddhism and 
Jainism were the strongest protests lodged against such a sacial 
division. But already in the 5th century b.c. varna had come to 
mean castc.^“ Kautilya describes the duties of the four castes as 
follows; (a) I^iahmana: study, teaching, performance of sacri- 
fices, officiating at sacrifices and giving and receiving gifts; (b) 
Kshattriya; study, performance of sacrifices, giving gifts, military 
occupations and protection of the life and property of others; 
(c) Vaishya: study, performance of sacrifices, giving gifts, agricul- 
ture, cattle-breeding and trade; (d) Shudra: serving the twice- 
born, agriculture, cattle-breeding, trade, profession of artisans and 
court-bards,^^ Two points need some comment here. One is the 
use (ff the term twice-born. It refers to the sacrament of investi- 
ture with the sacred thread {upamyana) which was denied to 
the Shudra and«regardcd as obligatory for the others. This meant 
that the Shudra was always regarded as ritually impure since only 
with the performance of the sacrament could an individual claim 
the right to study the sacred lore. The second point is the close 
similarity in the professions regarded as legitimate for the Vaishya 
and the Shudra. This similarity clearly indicates the fact that the 
acceptance of the Shudra group as a constituent of Aryan society 
meant a certain elevation in its status which led to a subsidence 
in the status of the Vaishya since the line dividing the Vaishya 
from the Shudra on occupational grounds was rendered j/ery thin 
indeed. The real difference between the Vaishya and the Shudra, 
then, lay in the ritual impurity of the latter. Manu, Vishnu and 
other law-givers repeat this traditional division of labour which 
^2 Agarwala, op. cit., p. 75 Arthashastra, p. 7 
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formed one of the bases of the caste system and the Gita atteQipts 
to rationalize it and invest it with a spiritual significance. Krishna 
says in the Gita that He had created the four-fold division of 
vamas based on differences of opportunity (karma) and ability 
The Gita also insists on each order performing its own 
specific duties which constitute its dharma in the following words: 
“Better one’s own duty, bereft of merit, than another’s well- 
performed; better is death in the discharge of one’s duties; an- 
other’s duty is fraught with danger.’’^*' S. Radhakrishnan brings 
out the significance of this theory stating that the main emphasis 
in it is “on guna (aptitude) and karma (function) and not jati 
(birth). The varna or order to which we belong is independent 
of sex, birth or breeding. A class determined by temperament 
and vocation is not a caste determined by birth and heredity. 
According to the Mahabharata, the whole world was originally 
of one class but later it became divided into four divisions on 
account of the specific duties. Even the distinction between caste 
and outcaste is artificial and unspiritual. . . . The fourfold order 
is designed for human evolution. There is uothing absolute about 
the caste system which has changed its character the process of 
history. Today it cannot be regarded as anything more than an 
insistence on a variety of ways in which the social purpose can 
be carried out. Functional groupings will never be out of date 
and as for marriages they will happen among those who belong 
to more or less the same stage of cultural development.^ The 
present morbid condition of India is opposed to the unity taught 
by the Gita which stands for an organic as agakist an atomistic 
conception of society.’’^® Mahatma Gandhi has the following 
comments to offer on the stanza quoted above: “One man’s duty 
may be to serve the community ^as,^_sw£ep^^ moffij^^ be 

trfwdflT'as"^ an accountant. . . . Before Go^ the work of man will 
Hc^uB]^"Fy fhe"spritln “w^ it is'Sone, noPSy ^e nature 
of the work which makes no difference whatsoever. Whoever 
acts in a spirit of dedication fits himself for salvation.’’^^ It is 
often remarked that the Gita tried to work out a philosophy 
for a system which was basically inequitous and thus with its 

Bhngavadgita, IV, 13 

45 Mahadev Desai, The Gospel of Selfless Action, p. 188 

46 S. Radhakrishnan, Bhagavadgita, pp. 160-61 

47 Mahadev Desai, Op. Cit., p. 188 
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tremendous prestige made the system permanent. But it must 
be realized that by the time the Gita came on the scene {circa 
200 the system had already emerged in its basic form and 
it only remained for the later dges to work out all its logical 
conclusions. What the Gita does, then, is to attempt to ket;p the 
system open and flexible and imparting to it a spirit of liberalism 
by infusing into it the principles of potentiality (as represented 
by karma) and ability (guna) with which at least a minimal 
posibility of upward and downward movement was theoretically 
kept open. As Radhakrishnan*® states the institution of caste 
had a historical validity in the situation in which it rose. It was 
an attempt at eliminating conflict, racial, economic and social, 
consequent upon the assimilation of various occupational, tribal 
and cultural groups within the structure of Hindu society ffom 
time to time. 

The vprr.ti system thus came to be the basis of Hindu social 
organ :za Lion and the concept of dharma naturally related itself 
to it in some of its social aspects. The Arthashastra and the 
Dharmashastras call d^on the state to enforce the duties of the 
various castes tis a major part of its social and economic 
functions.*^* Varnadharma, in such a context, came to mean the 
predetermined duties of citizens and members of the various 
social orders sharply defining the legitimate from the objection- 
able. This had far-reaching social and economic consequences 
in the history of the country. “Institutions” says Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, “may be defined as means to the perfectibility 
of the individu?il. They arc to be judged accordingly by the 
standard of whatever are held to be the immediate and ultimate 
ends of life; as good if they conduce to their realization . . . 

The varnas and castes arose in answer to certain persistent social 
and economic needs. As Raaha Kamal Mukerji states, “the dis- 
tinctive ancient Indian institution of caste had its genesis in 
practical social convenience and self-management of congeries of 
peoples of dilTercnt stocks and stages of civilization who had to 
live together in close contiguity and co-operation in the village 
communities of the expansive river basins.”®^ The system had its 

S. Radhakrishnan, Hindu View of Life, pp. 93ff 
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own historical and economic justification as it answered the needs 
of a “plural” society living on a subsistence economy marked by 
primitive techniques of production and paucity of metals and other 
materials necessary for the succd^sive phases of economic develop- 
nienf: For instance, it helped in working out a modus operandi 
for the assimilation of different tribal and cultural groups within 
the structure of the larger society without introducing elements of 
social and economic tensions and conflicts. It helped the develop- 
ment of the integration of a “plural” society by rigidly defining 
the social, economic and cultural functions of each of its con- 
stituent groups and reinforcing the code of their duties through 
social and religious sanctions against disobedience. On the other 
hand, much of the imbalance in Indian society must be explained 
in terms of the penalties of the Varna or caste system for securing 
social peace and economic stability for the country through the 
ages. For where the caste gave elements of stability it also imposed 
conditions of stagnation for the society of which it became the 
basis. As Radhakrishnan has stated caste “degenerated into an 
instrument of oppression and intolerance”* and tended “to perpe- 
tuate inequality and develop the spirit of exclusivtness”.*''^^ Especi- 
ally in its aspect of sub-castes the system divided the “Hindu 
people into such small units as to render the development of any 
common social feeling impossible. In fact it is a negation of the 
idea of society.”^^ Max Weber observes that “the relatively low 
social status and correspondingly low standard of living of the 
Hindu masses has, to some extent, religious causes” and among 
these the system of castes may be mentioned is one.''^ In the 
political context “the admitted failure of the people to act con- 
ceitedly in political affairs instead of being an outgrowth of caste 
rigidity during the Gupta and post-Gupta times, was inherent in 
the ancient Smriti conception of the duties of the caste (Vama- 
dharma) which normally confined the functions of ruling and 
fighting to the kshatriyas alone.”^"* Gandhiji, however, vigorously 
defended the varna system in the following words: “1 believe that 
just as everyone inherits a particular form so does he inherit the 
particulSBr characteristics and qualities of his progenitors, and to 
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mako this admission is to conserve one’s energy. That frank 
admission if he will act upon it would put a legitimate curb upon 
our anibitions and thereby our energy is set free for extending 
the field of spiritual research and spiritual evolution. It is the 
doctrine of V arnashramadharma which I have always adopted- 
He regarded it as a healthy division of work based on birth and 
slated that the present ideas of caste are a perversion of the 
original intention. “There is no question with me” he said “of 
superiority or inferiority. It is purely a question of duty.”^^ * As 
a gospel of social duty stated in ideal terms as Gandhiji has done, 
the system may have had its own justification and merits but it 
must be observed that the reality was far different from the ideally 
stated position. Secondly the caste system always made for a 
fragmented society based on a stagnant economy and Gancihi’s 
acceptance of the varna system of social duties must be understood 
in the ror-i^'xt of his insistence on the superiority of an economy 
of oabsistenc*. over that of abundance. Gandhian economics is 
based on the postulates of minimum needs satisfied through primi- 
tive and stratified patterns of production and productive relations 
which have be<.4 a characteristic of Indian economic history. 
D.D. Kosambi, the Marxist historian, points out that it was only 
with the triumph of the village as a unit of social and political 
organization and economic production and the triumph of rusti- 
city that the caste system became rigid. The stagnant economy 
created its own social complex which was the varna and caste 
system which in its turn helped preserve the stagnating cco^omy.'^® 
The varna systcAi of duties no doubt helped create and preserve 
a system of balance of social forces whereby the Brahmana had 
the monopoly of sacerdotal power without any military or econo- 
mic power, the Kshattriya had the sole prerogative of bearing arms 
and thus possessed military and political power but he had neither 
the sacerdotal power of the Brahmana nor the economic power of 
the Vaishya; the Vaishya possessed economic power without the 
slightest share in the sacerdotal power of the Brahmana and the 
military and political power of the Kshattriya. This made for a 
certain co-operation between the various orders imperative for 
successful or satisfactory social functioning. The concept of 
varnadharma, in the balance, however, helped perpetuate obsolete 
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forms of social and economic organizations which were largely 
responsible for the absence of movements leading to the rise of 
capitalism or nationalism. The varnadharma expressed a pyramidal 
society with each layer fixed aild immovable thus making social 
revokition virtually impossible. 

Closely associated with varnadharma, in fact standing as a 
corollary of it, is the concept of ashramadharma. The ashrama 
system aims at a schematic division of life into four stages. The 
term is derived from the root shrama, to exert oneself. Conse- 
quently it means both the place where one exerts oneself and also 
the mode of exertion. The term, therefore, signifies a stage in 
the journey of life. The scheme of the four stages of life evolved 
gradually in answer to certain ritual, social and spiritual needs. 
Th<r earliest texts mention only the first three namely Brahma- 
charya (studentship), Grihastha (householder) and Vanaprastha 
(hermit) and it is possible that the fourth and the last, Sannyasa 
(complete renunciation) came to be fitted into the general scheme 
of life at a later stage. Superficially viewed the third and fourth 
appear alike but the renunciation is moref^ complete in the last, 
and the ceremonies initiating it also appear to imply a total break 
not only with family but also with society. It is insisted upon that 
normally a man should pass through all the four stages in the 
order in which they are listed. As a man has to fulfil certain 
obligations and duties towards his own self and towards society, 
it is necessary that he' should do so at the proper time and in the 
proper manner. These duties are called the rinas or debts which 
are three in number: the debt to the rishis or sages; the debt due 
to one’s ancestors (pitris) and the debt due to the gods (devas). 
These debts are properly discharged by a study of the Scriptures 
during the period of Brahmacharj-a, by raising a family during 
Grihastashrama and by offering sacrifices according to one’s capa- 
city during one’s life as a hermit (Vanaprastha). Only after the 
fulfilment of these obligations should one think of moksha or 
liberation from Samsara (existence) which is the aim of complete 
renunciation or Sannyasa. 

The Brahmacharya or studentship, commenced after Upanayana 
(ceremony of investiture with the sacred thread performed any 
time during the 8th and 12th year). After this the child became 
a student and dwelt in the house of a teacher, living a life of 
poverty and purity and devoting himself to a study of his religion 
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and 'Other subjects. This took twelve years at the end of which 
came the ceremony of samavartana (student’s return home). Then 
he married and lived as a householder until his hair turned gray 
and wrinkles appeared on the Skin when he entered upon the 
stage of a hermit. He left home and lived in a hermitage in the 
forests along with his wife, leading a life of few wants, receiving 
alms, offering sacrifices, studying the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
Later, if he was so inclined, he became a Sannyasin when he lived 
alone and homeless, in quest of salvation. 

These four ashramas indicate a view of life that is of great 
significance in our understanding of the spirit of life in India. 
They are based on the supposition that all life is a preparation 
for salvation, and hence, must be properly organized both for 
individual and social welfare. They are so designed as to facilitate 
the realization of the four ideals of life namely, dharma, artha 
(economic wt lfaro), kama (biological and cultural fulfilment) and 
moksha ^,saival>oR). In the first phase a man is expected to learn 
aU about the spiritual and cultural traditions of his people by 
which the continuity ^f the cultural tradition is ensured through 
education of thS y'‘'Jng. During the second stage the economic, 
biological and cultural demands of society and life are met. In 
the third stage he is expected to rise above mundane interests 
and in the fourth he actively strives for the realization of the 
supreme end of all life, salvation. The ashramas, aimed at the 
fullest development of the individual and the social group in which 
he lived and of which he was a part. The two traditions which 
they subserve are those of dharma (social preservation and 
growth) and yajnya (the moulding of human personality in such 
a manner as to eliminate friction and aid individual development 
through the spirit of sacrifice). Daring the first stage society is 
called upon to receive and educate the individual in his cultural 
heritage; in the second, he is expected to fulfil his obligations to 
society by playing his proper economic and social role; the third 
stage becomes an experience in contemplative and reflective 
enrichment and the last is spent in search of the Infinite. The 
first, is, therefore, the stage of man learning, the second of man 
acting, the third of man contemplating and the last of man 
realizing. By regulating the growth of the human personality and 
fixing the obligations of the individual towards his society and 
vice versa the ashramas significantly contributed to the continuance 
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and enrichment of the cultural traditions of the country by pre- 
serving stability of life without arresting individual and spiritual 
progress. 

These ashramas were introduced or more correctly “formulated” 
during the Brahmana age'^^ and were already a familiar institution 
during the time of Panini (5th century KautiJya and the 

Dharmashastras lay down elaborate rules about the dharma of 
the ashramas.®^ Theoretically they were meant to be observed by 
the hrst three orders of society though it is doubtful if the practice 
of their strict observance ever extended on any significant scale, 
to castes other than the Brahmanas. In the case of the Brahmanas 
too only a small number may have rigidly followed the rules in 
all the details and complexity and only a very small section must 
have gone on to the third and fourth stages after the Upanishadic 
age. But the life of the householder was obviously influenedd by 
the concept of the dharma of the varnas and ashramas through 
the ages as is indicated by notices of conditions in the country 
in the inscriptions and historical records and observations of 
foreign travellers. 

These ideas of dharma relating to social groupings and a 
schematic division of individual life were major factors affecting 
the social and spiritual evolution of India. We have seen that in 
the first three centuries before Christ the concept of dharma was 
not only being worked out in all its implications but was also a 
factor of influence in the life of the people. Kautilya’s book is 
based en reality and though the Dharmashastras often state 
positions in ideal terms there is not much doubt that when they 
speak of the concept of dharma they are referring to what must 
have been a wcll-acccpted and recognized reality. Though the 
occupational rigidity associated with the idea of vamadharma had 
not influenced actual conditions even until the time of the Imperial 
Guptas***^ the trend in the direction of such rigidity was obvious. 
The officers called the Vinayasthitisthapakas (morality officers), 
under the Imperial Gupta administration, were responsible for the 
maintenance of dharma which was understood in the traditional 
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context of what was laid down in the smritis as also in the larger 
context of morality and spiritual welfare in general.®^ For the 
earlier Maurya age we have interesting testimony from the obser- 
vations of Mcgasthenes, the Gree4c envoy at the court of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya (324-299 b.c.). Megasthenes says that the papula- 
tion of India was divided into seven parts namely; (a) philo- 
sophers, (b) husbandmen, (c) herdsmen and hunters, (d) traders 
and labourers, (e) fighting men, (/) overseers and (g) councillors. 
In this Megasthenes has evidently confused between caste -and 
purely functional groups but it is not difficult to see that he is 
referring to the general prevalence of the fourfold varna structure 
each with its own distinctive dhaima.®^ This basic pattern per- 
sisted through the ages and in the early Muslim period (a.d. 1000- 
1300) the picture is practically the same as in the early sinriti 
writings.®"' 

The ’'"1 travellers who compiled notices of conditions in the 
couii iy from to time have shown that the concept of vama, 
and to a certain extent, ashrama dharma had practical bearings 
on the life of the people at large. Hiuen Tsiang, who toured 
India in the 7tlf century a.d. observes: “With respect to divisions 
of families, there are four classifications. The first is called the 
Brahmana, men of pure conduct. They guard themselves with 
religion, live purely, and observe the most correct principles. The 
second is called Kshattriya, the royal caste. For ages they 
liave been the governing class; they apply themselves to virtue 
(humanity) and kindness. The third is called Vaishyas, Jhe mer- 
chant class; they engage in commercial exchange, and they follow 
profit at home and abroad. The fourth is called Shudra, the 
agricultural class; they labour in ploughing and tillage. In these 
four classes purity or impurity of castes assigns to everyone his 
place. When they marry they rise or fall in position according to 
their new relationships. They do not allow promiscuous marriages 
between relations. A woman once married can never take another 
husband. Besides these there are other classes of many kinds 
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that intermarry according to their several callings.”"® That these 
conditions of the 7th century a.d. were not much changed seven 
hundred years later is indicated by references to the system of 
castes by the Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta.®^ Some three hundred 
yearSj. later came Tavernier whose observations were strikingly 
similar to those of Ibn Batuta."® And the same story is told by 
Bernier who visited India during the time of Aurangzeb (seventies 
of the 17th century)."® Later the French missionary Abbe Dubois, 
who^ lived in India during 1792-1823, describes similar conditions 
in the opening decades of the 19th century. He says: “This strict 
and universal observance of caste and caste usages forms prac- 
tically their whole social law. A very great number of people are 
to be found amongst them, to whom death would appear far more 
desirable than life, if for example, the latter were sustained by 
eating cow’s flesh or any food prepared by Pariahs and outcastes.” 
And then he goes on to expain why the dharma and castes and 
ashramas had such a hold by saying “After much careful thought 
I can discover no other reason except caste which accounts for 
the Hindus not having fallen into the same state of barbarism as 
their neighbours and as almost all nations inhax^iting the torrid 
zone. Caste assigns to each individual his own profession or* 
calling; and the handing down of the system from father to son, 
from generation to generation, makes it impossible for any person 
or his descendants to change the condition of life which the law 
assigns to him for any other. Such an institution was probably 
the only means that the most clear sighted prudence could 
devise for maintaining a state of civilization amongst a people 
endowed with the peculiar characteristics of the Hindus.”^® 

Besides the varna and ashrama the concept of dharma also 
regulated behaviour in the family. This kuladharma meant a set 
of filial and ritual duties and its object was the general fulfilment 
ot the four ideals of life described at the beginning of this chapter. 
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In the matter of filial relations kuladharma meant the proper con- 
duct of the different members of the family towards each other 
whereas in ritual matters it indicated the performance of the “five 
great sacrifices” which enabled thfe householder to expiate possible 
sins committed through the use of the hearth, grinding-«tone, 
broom, pestle and mortar and the water-vessel.'^^ Such sins may 
arise out of violence to living beings in the course of preparation 
of food or consumption of ritually impure food. The five great 
sacrifices are offered to the memory of the sages of the past ^ and 
embodied in teaching and study (b, ahmayajnya) y sacrifice to the 
spirits of the ancestors (pitriyajnya) , offerings to spirits {bhuta- 
yajnya)y hospitality to guests and strangers (atithiyajnya) and 
sacrifice for the sake of humanity (nriyajnya) It is this kula- 
dharma which is the basis of the psychology of spiritual continuity 
in the life of the family and thus becomes a means of familial 
integration for the people. 

Of rules regulating relations between father and son, mother 
and daughter, husband and wife, senior and junior, there is a 
mass of literature. Tlfe Buddha, in one of his sermons, has given 
us an interesting f 'eture of this code of behaviour in the family. 
The duties of a householder, according to the Buddha, are as 
follows: (a) he should avoid destruction of life, taking what is 
not given, licentiousness and untruth; (b) he should eschew 
motives of partiality, enmity, stupidity and fear in his dealings 
with others; (c) he should avoid dissipation of wealth through 
drinking intoxicating drinks, frequenting the streets at unseemly 
hours, going to fairs, gambling, evil companions and idleness; 
(d) he should avoid associating with the rapacious, men of words 
not deeds, flatterers and fellow-wasters; (e) he should respect his 
parents, teachers and elders.*^^ Indeed, respect for parents and 
obedience to their commands was often insisted upon as the 
highest duty of children. In his relations towards his wife a 
man was exhorted not to outstep the bounds of dharma, artha and 
kama"^^ and there was a general insistence of mutual regard and 
respect among the different members of the family as the essence 
of kuladharma. 
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Then there are the kala (time) and desha (region, place) which 
are also related to the concept of dharma. Age and region would 
largely influence men’s conduct for, as explained by Bhishma in 
the Mahahharata, what is dhaxmd in one place may not be dharma 
in arwtherJ® The recognition of the role of time and region in 
the formation of dharma is an indication of an awareness that 
the concept of dharma was no rigid concept but a flexible, 
modifiable and dynamic principle related to the exegencies of 
timef, place and human needs The code of kala and desha 
dharma demanded of man a discriminating compliance with 
customs and usages of the time and place in the context of which 
his life is lived in the world. Custom is also regarded as a source 
of law by the Hindu law-makers and one school of thought 
adopted the position that where custom or usage is in conflict 
with the Sacred Canon usage should prevail.”® Each period of 
time, it is recognized, has its own norms of behaviour and judge- 
ment and its own distinct set of values and this yugadharma 
changes according to the cultural quality of the age. The norms 
of the hypothetical satyayuga cannot be practicable for the 
kaliyuga when there is a general decline in standards. This does 
not mean that what is truth becomes untruth or that what is 
absolutely good becomes relatively bad. There is a general un- 
animity in the postulation of certain perennially and absolutely 
valid norms which are the basis of ethics. What the concepts of 
kala and desha imply is that given the difference in outlooks and 
attitudes of different periods and climes the details of a scheme 
of human conduct cannot be the same at all times and in all 
places. This prevented the concept of dharma from becoming a 
stratified idea by leaving the possibility open for change in its 
institutionalized character. 

Finally we have dharma as the basis of power. This concept 
grows in relation to the development of political thought in India. 
In the Rig Veda we have the idea of vrata which has the con- 
^tation of law.^® But there is also the equation of dharma with 
law.®® Dharma is declared as the ruler of rulers; it is the mystic 
force which enables the king to rule but also destroys a wicked 
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nilcf bent on violating its ordinances. As Manu says: “Dharma 
when violated verily destroys; dharma when preserved, preserves, 
therefore, dharma should not be violated, lest the violated dharma 
destroy us.”®^ The content of th5 sovereignty of the state is force 
(danda) which must be used solely for enforcing the ordinances 
of dharma. As early as the Vedic times the concept of rajadharma 
or dharma of the state had begun to develop for, maintenance’ 
of dharma was considered to be the main function of the Vedic 
king.®® In the Buddhist literature there is the same insistence on 
the primacy of dharma over danda and the ideal of the dhammiko 
dhammaraja^^ is held forth as valid for all ages and places. The 
Arthashastra and the Dharmashasti as give a detailed exposition 
of rajadharma under which protection of the people and main- 
tenance of the institutions of varna and ashrama are mcnlioncXi as 
the most vital duties of the state.®"* The Rajaniishasana parva 
of the Mahabharata is a veritable treasurehouse of ideas on the 
dharm'^ o!;' king. Maintenance of existing social institutions 
as a fundamental duty of the state was an idea which also in- 
fluenced Muslim thinlcers as is indicated by Abul Fazl’s inclusion 
of the protecticA of the four orders of society in their respective 
positions in the scheme of royal duties.®® It is the duty of the 
king to defend dharma and enforce its regulations®’' and the 
Arthashastra declares that “of a king, the religious vow is his 
readiness of action; satisfactory discharge of duties is his perfor- 
mance of sacrifices, equal attention to all is the offer of fees” and 
that the ideal king regards the happiness of his subjects as his 
own happiness Vhich can be realized only through the practice 
of dharma.®® The ideal state, thus, upholds the dharma in all its 
majesty and multiplicity. The state exists for the protection of the 
three ideals of dharma, artha ard kama®^ and the concept of 
dharma was obviously meant as an instrument for infusing a 
moral content into what otherwise would have been naked and 
brutal force wielded by the state. 

That the state has a pre-eminently moral role to play was 
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recognized by the Brahmanical thinkers. The Vishnudharma-^ 
shastra lays it down that the major duty of the king is to honour 
the righteous and punish the wicked for which task he is endowed 
with the power of danda or* force.®® These thinkers also 
recognized the importance of the principle ot equity when they 
called upon the king to inflict punishments corresponding to the 
nature of offences.®^ As Ghoshal points out “the smriti rules and 
principles relating to the obligation of the temporal ruler toward 
his Subjects partook of the nature of solemn injunctions imposed 
upon the king by the sacred canon as part and parcel of a com- 
prehensive scheme of duties of the constituent units of the social 
sjstem, and they were supported as such by the highest moral 
and spiritual sanctions.”®^ But in actual practice the theory of 
equal justice often went by the board since the principles of 
varnadharma always implied a hierarchical scheme of social living 
and values wherein the lower orders of society could scarcely 
expect to be treated on the same level as the higher orders. A 
perusal of the scheme of punishments prescribed for the different 
orders by Manu and other writers reveals the state of unequal 
justice and penalties for the different orders of the’‘Hindu society.®* 
The Shudra was always a second-class citizen under the scheme 
of varnadharma and the plight of the Shudra as revealed in the 
law-books constitutes an element of weakness in the otherwise 
vital structure of rajadharma. But elsewhere too there has always 
been one law for the freeman and another for the slave; the 
patrician and the plebeian, the feudal lord and his serf could not 
expect to be treated as equals in the eyes of the law. Equality 
of persons before law is a fairly recent practice and we need not 
be over-critical if the thinkers of ancient India did not anticipate 
that practice at least a thousand years before people elsewhere 
thought and acted on that lofty principle. In spite of its short- 
comings like the one noted above the concept of dharma pro- 
foundly influenced ideas on polity and statecraft by infusing a 
moral purpose into a system based on coercive force and cen- 
tralized control as represented by the position of the king in India. 
Dharma acted as a check on royal absolutism and that this was 
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as much true in practice as in theory is sho>^Ti by the conduct 
of kings like Asoka, Samudra Gupta, Harsha and Akbar. 

It was Asoka who was the first historical Indian emperor who 
attempted the most thoroughgoing application of the concept of 
dharma to politics. Asoka changed from conquest by fo®:e to 
conquest through morality — dharmavijaya — after the Kalinga war 
(261 B.C.). He devoted his entire life to the increase of n^raljty 
among the people. This he tried to do by inscribing moral pre- 
cepts'~~dir“TOCks" and pillars throughout his empire. He 'also 
appointed a new class of officers called the dharmamahamatras or 
morality officers whose duty it was to work for the furtherance of 
the aims of dharma among the people. Asoka understood dharma 
as consisting of good deeds, kindness, liberality, truthfulness and 
purity, proper behaviour towards elders and religious men, 
considerate conduct towards dependents and inferiors, intense 
self-examination, charity and compassion, tolerance and non- 
violence, equal justice for all and appropriate conduct at all levels 
of life. He also carried out a number of measures for the fur- 
therance of public wdfks like construction of roads, setting up of 
rest-houses, digging of wells, establishing of hospitals for men and 
animals and plan/ng of medicinal plants of use to ailing creatures, 
lie sent out missions to some of the kings of Western Asia to 
let them know what he was doing and under his patronage 
Buddhism spread not only ail over the country but also outside. 
He was impartial in his gifts to all religious systems®** and in this 
he upheld the best traditions of kingship in India. ^Asoka’s 
“inculcation ofViorality is a sensitive and shrewd combination of 
inspiration and constraint, of ideal example and administrative 
sanction.”®^ 

Samudra Gupta was quite a different personality. He was the 
mighty conquerer who created an empire out of a small kingdom 
bequeathed to him by his father, Chandra Gupta I. He followed 
the precepts of both dharmavijaya (righteous conquest) and asura 
vijaya (violent conquest). But he was something more than just 
a conqueror. His AUahabad Pillar Inscription describes him as a 
man of great charity and kindness, a patron of learning and the 
arts, devoted to religious duties and Sacred Scriptures, munificent 
in his gifts to Brahmanas and the needy, in short a dharmaraja 
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whose conduct was inspired by the high ideals of dharma 
Harsha^(A.D. 606-647), says Hiuen Tsiang, “rewarded the 
good and punished the wicked, degreed the evil and promoted 
^ men’^Tatent^. His day was equally divideiTbetwccn attention 
to niLtters of administration and religious devotion and generously 
supported men of learning and piety. Centuries later the great 
Akbar also showed in his actions that the ideal of dharma still 
inspired the conduct of great kings. He was perhaps the first 
Muslim king to actively pursue the ideal of being a king of and 
for all his subjects, Muslims and Hindus alike, a policy Which 
was distinctly different from the normal polieies of Islamic polity. 
He set up almshouses throughout his empire and established 
caravanseries for travellers at every stage where food was to be 
prepared and held in readiness at all times foi the way-worn 
travcliers.^^ He , abolished . _thc_ Jizia and in his Ibadatkhana 
listened attentively to discussions on Islam and Hinduism, Christ- 
ianity, Zoroastrianism and Jainism with equal interest. In all these 
actions he displayed the influence of the concept of rajadharma 
a? understood in India through the ages. In the 17th century the 
great Shivaji too tried to live up to the great ideals of the dharma 
of kings as he understood it from his knowledge of the epics 
and the shastras as taught to him by his mother.®® Living in the 
tradition of royal greatness Shivaji ushered in a great age for his 
people, the Marathas, who, buoyed up by the example of their 
king went on to establish their own empire in India in the first 
half of the 18th century a.d. 

The concept of dharma in polity, then, was a vital tradition in 
tf]e history of India. Interestingly enough there was a return to 
this ideal of dharma as an ethical force in the nationalist politics 
of India under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, For Gandhi 
the whole basis of action in life was morality and it was from the 
point of view of morality that he judged economics as well as 
politics. He saw no conflict between true economics and morality 
and attempted to infuse morality and moral issues into a move- 
ment which otherwise would have become just struggle for 
power.®® As Dhirendra Mohan Datta says: “Gandhi’s great 
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mission in life was to revolutionize politics by-ethics. Through a 
series of experiences and experiments in private and public life 
Gandhi became more and more convinced that the problems that 
face humanity in different spheres of human relation, private and 
public, could be more effectively and permanently solved by 
applying moral principles of truth and love.”^^‘^ Radhakrishnan, 
likewise, holds that the basis of the state must be ethical for “the 
slate is not above ethics. It exists essentially for the good of the 
individual and has therefore no right to demand the sacrifice of 
the individual, though it has every right to demand the conditions 
essential for the performance of its task . . . For him ethics 
or the concept of dharma has a pre-eminence over all other things 
and as an advocate of all that is of the finest in Hinduism he 
constantly comes back to that concept in all his evaluation* of 
social, economic and political actions. 

We have seen the comprehensiveness of the concept of dharma 
and ev'',in its operations in some aspects of individual and 
social action. Dharma is a code of dut) , law, truth and a host 
of other things among %hich there is also the sense of dharma as- 
spiritual value. •iThe science of dharma, says the Yajnyavalkya 
smriti, is of greater authority than the science of material gain’^’^- 
for, as the V aisheshika Sutra points out both material gain and 
spiritual good flow from dharma.^^^'* It is true that dharma, artha 
and kama must co-exist without harming each othcr,^*‘‘ but among 
these the importance of dharma is the highest since it is the means 
of self-realization brought about through an intense application 
of dharma to th^ highest problems of litc.^^^'* And as the Bhaga- 
vata Puranci says all dharma ultimately leads to the Divinc.^®^ 
Dharma, therefore, is a spiritual value for the acquisition of which 
our entire life must be lived. 

And finally there is the meaning of dharma as culture. 
T.S. Elliot describes culture as “tl^t which makes life worth 
living”. We have seen earlier that it is the concept of dharma 
that lends significance to human endeavour according to Indian 

The Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 127 

S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 360 

102 Yajriyavalkyasmriti, 2, 2, 21 103 Vaisheshika Sutra, 1, 1, 2 

10-1 Manavdharmashastrci, 2. 224 lori Yujnyavalkyasmriti, 1, 1, 1-3, 6-9 

106 Bhagavata Parana, I, 2, 29 

107 T. S. Elliot, Notes towards a Definition of Culture, p. 27 
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thinking on the subject. Dharma is an instrument of cpbesion 
and integration and as such it imparts its flavour to the whole 
corpus of values which go by the name of Indian culture. There 
is hardly any other single term which can so adequately bring out 
the “.ssence of the Indian attitude to the concept of culture as 
dharma. The cultured man is called dhammattha in many Bud- 
dhist texts^®® and he is described as steadfast in morality, truth, 
wisdom and compassion.^®® He is essentially a tolerant man for 
he ‘is aware that just as he holds his dharma dear the dharma 
of others has equal relevance and validity for them. 

The range of thought encompassed by the concept of dharma, 
thus, is most comprehensive. It affects social groups (varna- 
dharma) and ethical and spiritual striving in an individual’s life 
(ar.hramadharma), families (kuladharma) and regions (desha- 
dharma), periods of time (yugadharma) and humanity (manava- 
dharma). And it controls the state (rajadharma) and thus be- 
comes the instrument of moralizing force. It has so completely 
permeated Indian thinking and manifested itself so repeatedly 
and continuously in action that it has alniost become the central 
point of all thought on religion and metaphysics, iithics and polity, 
law and filial behaviour. One of the meanings of the term dharma 
is quality or attribute or characteristic and through its universality 
the concept of dharma has become a norm for all human action 
in India. 


108 Dhammapada, XIX, 2 

Ibid., XVI, 9; VIII. 12; X. 14; XIV, 15 



CHAPTER THREE 


ARTH A 

The Pursuit of Prosperity 

I 

JT has been frequently argued that the people of India set little 
store by material wealth since their all-absorbing aim in life has 
been to secure their salvation from the round of existence. Like 
all other great civilizations the Indian civilization too has shdWn 
a deep awareness of the importance of spiritual values. Very 
often this insistence on the primacy of spiritual values has been 
seized upon explain the material poverty of the large masses 
of the people of India. In 1878 F. Max Muller wrote that the 
“pearl of great price” for the Hindu mind is an “innate disbelief 
in this world” ana m “unhesitating belief in another world”. ^ In 
an earlier chapter we noticed that Sri Aurobindo regards intense 
spirituality as the most distinguishing mark of the Indian civiliza- 
tion. Rabindranath Tagore stated that the aim of the ancient 
civilization of India was “not attaining power, and it neglected to 
cultivate to the utmost its capacities, and to organize men for 
defensive and offensive purposes, for co-operation in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and for military and political ascendancy. The 
ideal that India tried to realize led her best men to the isolation 
of a contemplative life and the treasures that she gained for man- 
kind by penetrating into the mysieries of reality cost her dear 
in the sphere of worldly success.”^ S. Radhakrishnan observes 
that “from the beginning of her history, India has adored and 
idealized, not soldiers and statesmen, not men of science and 
leaders of industry, not even poets and philosophers, who in- 
fluence the world by their deeds or by their words, but those 
rarer and more chastened spirits whose greatness lies in what they 
arc and not in what they do; men who have stamped infinity on 
the thought and life of the country, men who have added to the 

1 F. Max Muller, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 378 

2 R. Tagore, Sadhana — The Realisation of Life, pp. 13-14 
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invisible force of goodness in the world. To a world given over 
to the pursuit of power and pleasure, wealth and glory, they 
declare the reality of the unseen woild and the call of the spiritual 
life.”^ . These arc weighty pronouncements and deserve careful 
exaiciination. However, it may be argued that Indian spirituality 
is more assumed than proved and to hold that spirituality as the 
sole characteristic of the Indian intellectual tradition is to ignore 
the persistence of another and parallel tradition which emphasized 
the pursuit of prosperity as a worthy ideal for a great civilization. 
The aim of the present chapter is to examine all relevant evidence 
in support of this tradition of the pursuit of prosperity, subsisting 
alongside of an ideal of renunciation and non-acquisition, and 
determine their social co-relates. We will also examine the 
evidence of conditions of the economic life under which the vast 
masses of the people lived in an attempt to determine whether 
these conditions had anything to do with the ultimate predo- 
minance of the tradition so eloquently expressed by Tagore and 
Radhakrishnan. 


II 

Life, the Hindu works point out, must be motivated by four ideals 
namely, those of dharma, artha, kama and moksha. We have 
already examined the meaning and concept of dharma. Kama 
and moksha arc the subjects of subsequent chapters. Of the four 
ideals dharma and moksha refer to the ethical and spiritual values 
of life whereas artha and kama are concerned with the “hcre-and- 
now”. The first two indicate a trend of thinking technically 
described as nivritti or renunciation and non-acquisition whereas 
the latter represent the positivistic tradition. Non-acquisition and 
renunciation, thus, are balanced against acquisition and involve- 
ment in the pleasures of life and no life can be fully lived unless 
the proper balance between the two claims of the here-and-now 
and the hereafter-and-eternal is aetively kept in view. The 
schematic division of life into the four stages or ashramas is also 
laid down with this object in view. Dharma and artha, then, are 
the twin traditions which we may designate as the hieratic and 
tolk traditions in the history of Indian ideas. These are the two 
levels on which Indian thought dwells and action is pursued. To 
3 S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 35 
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transpose the two terms we have earlier used in our discussion of 
the Indian view of history namely, the ordinary and the extra-or- 
dinary levels of perception and comprehension, the artha tradition 
symbolizes the ordinary level whfireas the dharma tradition in- 
dicates the extraordinary level and in all ages these two It^els 
interpenetrate. These two traditions also stand, in a certain sense, 
for the spirit of sacerdotalism and anti-sacerdotalism and phases 
of economic growth and social and economic depression. We m\\ 
first pass under review all the relevant evidence bearing on *thc 
meaning of the concept of artha and then go on to trace its 
History. 

The term artha generally indicates “the attainment of riches 
and worldly prosperity, advantage, profit, wealth”, also “result” 
in commercial life, “business-matter, business-affair, work, prifte” 
and in law “plaint, action, petition”.'* It means the “whole range 
of tangible objects that can be possessed, enjoyed and lost, and 
which \sc ie:|'jire in daily life for the upkeep of a household, 
raising of a family and discharge of religious duties, i.c. for the 
virtuous fulfilment of liie’s obligations.”'* The concept of wealth 
is as old as the 5?;ly Aryan period, for tlic Rig Veda speaks o^ 
wealth as rayi which included cattle, food, progeny, dwellings and 
abundant sustenance.^ In many of its hymns the Rig Veda Aryans 
pray for a variety of material goods; requests like “Indra and 
Soma, do you promptly bestow upon us, preservative, renowned 
(riches), accompanied by offspring” or “may we be masters of 
permanent riches” are fairly common.^ Even in the Vpcuiishads 
“worldly good is craved for as being even a superior moment in 
the conception of the highest good”. The S/ivetashwataropanishad 
has a prayer to the following effect: “Make us not suffer in our 
babies or in our sons, make us not suffer in lives, or in cows, or in 
horses; kill not our powerful \%^arriors, O Rudra, so may we offer 
to thee our oblations for ever and ever.”^ Then there is the very 
significant episode of the great idealist Yajnyavalkya going to the 
king Janaka who asked the philosopher whether he desired wealth 

4 Heinrich Zimmer, Philosophies of India, p. 35 ® Ibid, 

« See Rifi Veda, I, 73, 1; 11, 21, 6; III, 1, 19; IV. 36. 9; V, 4. 11; 
VI. 31, 1; VIII, 6, 9 

Rig Veda Samhita, Translated by H. H. Wilson, Edited by E. B. 
Cowell, Fifth Ashtaka, pp. 21, 38 

® See R. D. Ranade, A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, 
p. 299 
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and cattle or debate and victory in it. And the philosopher 'asked 
for both. As Ranade points out “it is evident that Yajnyavalkya 
desired both material as well as spiritual good; and in spite of 
his otherwise supremely idealistic teaching, he possibly wanted to 
set Sin example by showing that the consideration of external good 
cannot be entirely ignored even by idealists as constituting a 
moment in the conception of the highest good.”® All of which 
goes to show that the concept of artha was a strong force until the 
7lh century b.c. when the major Upanishads were being finalized. 

It is difficult to speak precisely of the chronology of the 
Mahabharata but it is generally assumed that in its “present form” 
the text of the great epic was finalized sometime between 200 b.c. 
and A.D. 200 though the materials in it are much older. The 
“fipic” society, if we may use such a term, was certainly older 
than the one reflected in the Buddhist texts. Now the Maha- 
bharata stresses the great importance of w'ealth in human life by 
saying that “what is here regarded as dharma depends entirely 
on wealth. One who robs another of wealth robs him of his 
dharma as well. Poverty is a state of sinfulness. All kinds of 
meritorious acts flow from the possession of great wealth, as from 
wealth spring all religious acts, all pleasures and Heaven itself. 
Wealth brings about accession of wealth, as elephants capture 
elephants. Religious acts, pleasure, joy, courage, wrath and 
learning, all these proceed from wealth. From wealth one’s merit 
increases. He that has no wealth has neither this world nor the 
next. ‘The man that has no wealth succeeds not in performing 
religious acts, for the latter spring from wealth like rivers from 
mountains.”^® Kautilya (3rd century b.c. ?) holds that “wealth 
and wealth alone, is important, inasmuch as, charity and desire 
depend upon wealth for their realization.”^^ According to him 
the major aim of polity is fourfold namely, “to make acquisitions, 
to keep them secure, to improve them and to distribute among 
the deser\Tng the profits of improvement.”^® He is opposed to 
wide-spread and indiscriminate renunciation since it interferes 
with economic production and recommends that the state should 
punish those who renounce the world without having first satisfied 

» Ibid., pp. 299-300 

10 Mahabharata, XII, ch. 8; See K. V. Rangaswamy Aiyangar, Aspects 
of Ancient Indian Economic Thought, pp. 23-4 

11 Arthashastra, Trans, by R. Shamashastry, p. 12 12 Ibid., p. 18 
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the claims of society and family. He would not allow ascetics to 
enter villages of the kingdom for fear that they may cause dis- 
turbance in the economic activities of the villagers.^^ 
literature reflects this favourable attitude towards acquisition even 
more strongly. This literature — ^the Panchatantra and the Hitgpa- 
desha — came to be compiled in the early medieval age (a.d. 700- 
1100) and expresses the folk tradition. Says the Panchatantra 
“The smell of wealth is quite enough; To wake a creature’s sterner 
stuff; And wealth’s enjoyment even more.”^^ According to it 
wealth gives constant vigour, confidence and power that wealth 
is our next of kin^®; and “The wealthy, though of meanest birth; 
Are much respected on earth; The poor whose lineage is prized; 
Like the clearest moonlight, are despised poverty is a curse 
which is worse than dcath^*^; virtue without wealth is of no c®n- 
sequence^'^; The lack of money is the root of evil-‘^; beggary is 
the “shrine of wretchedness, the dwelling-place of tears, the thief 
of mind, the so;l of doubts, the treasury of fears, concerted mean- 
ness, home of woe, honour’s knell, a form of death to self-esteem 
and no different from hcll.^‘ Similarly the Kathasaritsagara goes 
on pointing out Ac virtues of wealth.-^ It adds that wealth is for 
enjoyment; mere wealth without enjoyment is useless.-^ And 
these tales also develop the concept of work for it is declared 
that it is through work, not mere wishes, that wealth can come 
and that wealth can belong only to the industrious, brave and 
discerning.^’ ‘ This is significant for whenever ancient Indian texts 
speak of wealth they speak of collective rather than individual 
wealth whereas these folk-tales preserve a rugged individualism as 
a necessary part of the concept of prosperity. There is evident 
admiration expressed in the story of the man who starts with a 
dead mouse as his sole capital and acquires great wealth in the 
end through his business foresight and alacrity in cashing in on 
opportunities.-^ In these folk tales, then, what is predominant is 
the artha tradition though it must be observed that from time to 

13 Kautilya Arthashastra, II, 19 

14 Panchatantra, Translated by Arthur W. Ryder, p. 201 

15 Ibid., pp. 207-208 ic Ibid., p. 219 

17 Ibid. 18 Ibid., pp. 6, 209-10 

i» Ibid., p. 20 8 20 p. 211 21 ibUL, pp. 210-11 

22 Ocean of Story, Translated by R. H. Tawney, I, pp. 10, 67, 1 1 1 

23 Ibid., IV, p. 198 24 Panchatantra, pp. 220-21, 226 

25 Ocean of Story, I, p. 62 
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time the dharma tradition is brought in, in an attempt to give a 
moral basis to wealth. 

The Shukranitisara, a medieval text, urges that the “daily 
acquisition of wealth is proper for the man with wife, children 
and«fricnds. It is also necessary for charity. Without these what 
is the good of existence for man?” It further states that “one 
should carefully preserve wealth which can maintain him in future. 
So long as there is wealth, one is respected by all. But the man 
without wealth, though well-qualified, is deserted even by his wife 
and sons. In this world, wealth is the means to all pursuits. Let 
him, therefore, try to acquire wealth in legitimate ways, as by 
learning, service, valour, agriculture, commerce, the practice of 
crafts and even by mendicancy. Owing to insufficiency of wealth, 
people occasionally become slaves of others.” And finally “the 
accumulation of wealth and learning should be made even by 
grains and moments. The man who is desirous of acquiring both 
shall neglect neither the grains nor the moment because they are 
trifling.”-o 

That the idea of wealth and its desirability was deeply rooted 
in the Indian mind is indicated by the analysis to which the 
concept was subjected. Wealth, it is pointed out, means that which 
is capital (dhamm)^ a substance (dravya), which is earned 
capable of individual appropriation (swapateyya), gold 
{hiranya), that which is the result of accumulation (artha), a 
source of prosperity (vibhava), is capable of enjoyment (bhogya), 
and is transferrablc, thus becoming a subject of dispute and litiga- 
tion {vyavaharya) P The Milinda Panha, the I^ali Buddhist text 
of the 1st century a.d. enumerates the forms of wealth as follows: 
gold, silver, pearls, diamonds, chank, rock and coral, ruby, masara 
stone, catseye, crystal, quartz, iron ore, copper, brass, bronze, flax, 
silk, cotton, hemp, wool, rice, paddy, barley, millet, kudrisa grams, 
beans, wheat, oil-seeds, vegetables, perfumes from roots and sap, 
pith and bark, leaves and flowers and fruits.*-**^ It is significant 
that this list does not include cattle as a distinct form of wealth 
indicating thereby that the pastoral basis of wealth was long past. 
The basis of wealth is economic activity {varta) which is spcci- 

2® Shukranitisara, III, 352-5; 364-7 

27 Jhid., II. 645-58 

28 See Questions of King Milinda, Sacred Books of the East, XXXVI, 

pp. 101-02 
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fied t>y a Buddhist text as agriculture and commerce.-® The 
Mahabharata says that “the root of this world is in varta. It is 
sustained by varta. So long as the king cherishes varta, everything 
goes well”^® and the Kamandaka 4^itisara adds that “when varta 
is destroyed this world is surely dead though it secm^ to 
breathe”.^^ The Dharmashastras (200 b.c. to a.d. 400) include 
agriculture, catllc-brccding, the industrial arts, trade and com- 
merce and money-lending as components of the term varta. 

Ill 

This trend of thought which emphasized the intrinsic goodness of 
wealth had to face the challenge of two trends that were develop- 
ing in Indian life through the centuries. One was the dread* of 
ostentation and luxury. Manu condemns expenditure on mere 
ostentation and trifling matters and Shukra recommends the 
expulsion ot ili.^ prodigal from the rcalm.'^- Generally speaking 
the law-makers lay down stringent and often drastic punishments 
for extravagant spending by those possessed of wealth. This may 
be explained on\h'* assumption that in ancient Indian economic 
thought the “centre of activities is man and not wealth”;"^ that 
“the interdependence of economics and ethics has been a funda- 
mental assumption of all Indian thought” that the “orientation 
of the Indian mind was towards dharma (duty) and that of Indian 
culture towards the realization of dharma. It was ultimately 
dharmapradhana and only in an inferior, accessory or instru- 
mental sense, afthapradhana.”®^' Such a view, then, was bound 
to affect the concept of wealth which was then subjected to extra- 
economic criteria. 

The second trend is the gradual depression in the social status 
of the classes most directly in\olved in productive functions. The 
Buddhist texts frequently refer to higher castes and lower castes 
and among the latter are included occupations like hunting and 
trapping, work in leather, pottery, bamboo-work, weaving and the 


29 Further Dialogues of the Buddha, Translated by Chalmers. II, 
pp. 113-14 

Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 67, 35 
31 Kamandakanitisara, I, 12 Shukranitisara, III, 202 

33 Manavadharmashastra, III, 442, 454-5 
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barber’s profession.^^ In an earlier chapter it was pointed out 
how the equation between type of work and social status came 
about. Already in the Dharmashastras (200 b.c.-a.d. 400) the 
Vaishyas and Shudras, two of .the classes most directly involved 
in cf eating wealth are described as occupying a low social position. 
The prejudice against these classes is as old as the Vedic age 
itself. The Vaishya may be swallowed and digested at will by the 
state^® and the Shudra is the servant of another who may be 
dispossessed and slain at will.^® The Arthashastra evinces great 
fear and suspicion of the mercantile guilds for whose control 
elaborate rules are laid down. This anti-mercantile trend deeply 
influenced the concept of wealth and synchronizes with the defeat 
of the Buddhist movement. The mercantile classes and the labour- 
ing masses both supported Buddhism and Jainism very enthusiasti- 
cally and it is significant to note here that the Dharmashastras 
which came to be compiled in their present form certainly after 
the reign of Asoka (273-232 b.c.) forbade sea voyages which 
implied a curb on overseas trade, one of the means of acquiring 
wealth.^® Technically the Vaishya was » member of the twice- 
born order but as the line dividing his occupaiions from those 
of the Shudra began thinning, his theoretical rights had little social 
reality. Also there came to be placed so many restrictions on 
travelling so essential for trade that compliance with these rules 
and regulations must have hampered business activity a great 
deal.'*^ This social devaluation of professions directly leading to 
the creation of wealth, had far-reaching consequences for 
economic conditions as well as the concept of weSlth itself. 

On the other hand there was an increasing tendency for 
Kshattriya and Brahmana classes to amass wealth. The Buddhist 
works speak of the great wealth amassed by some of the 
Brahmanas and distinguish between Brahmanas and Brahmana 
Gahapatikas. A Brahmana magnate’s wealth is described as 
amounting to 800 million which is an exaggeration though it does 
not vitiate the force of the observation that the Brahmanas as a 
class were beginning to get rich.'*^ The Digha Nikoya roundly 

37 See Sutia Vibhanga, II, 2 38 Aitareya Brahmana, VII, 29 

3® See A. L. Basham, The Wonder that was India, p. 143 
Manavadharmashastra 
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42 See Digha Nikaya, I, p. Ill; Suttavibhanga, XIX; Sarny utta Attha- 
katha, I, p. 137 
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denQunces the greed of the Brahmanas for wealth and women.^^ 
The religious works, especially the law-codes, exhibit great horror 
of ostentation and luxury on the part of those involved in the 
process of creation of wealth bvti their theological ire is seldom 
roused by the spectacle of the great luxury of the courts the 
Kshattriyas! 

Almost every description of the royal court, from the most 
ancient times to the recent British period, smacks of the fabulous. 
Shukra allots not more than 20 per cent of the total expenditure of 
the state for direct public purposes, the rest being allotted for the 
maintenance of the army, reserves, privy purse and administrative 
expenses.^^ On the other hand there was a general tendency 
to limit consumption through sumptuary regulations for the masses 
of the people. There were also other factors which placed limita- 
tions on production like the scarcity of metals, scarcity of capital 
due to heavy taxation by the state and its predilection for budget- 
ing fiir recurring surpluses. The net result of all this was that 
the producing classes always worked under distinct handicaps and 
the philosophy of cisriicentives appeared to stand forth in the 
guise of spiritual alues. The persistent image of the conditions 
of life of the common people through the ages is one of few wants 
and fewer opportunities to satisfy them adequately. 

IV 

This is quite different from the image of a land of plenty, of 
well-fed and ccHUented masses happily engaged in profitable pur- 
suits that created abundant wealth that one usually associates with 
life in India until the time of the conquest of the land by Britain. 
What appears nearer the truth is that the large majority of people 
in India, as indeed in most other countries until recent times, 
have been poor. The lyric simplicity of rustic life may appear 
enchanting in poetry and fiction but the economic reality revealed 
through it is not so attractive. The reasons for this poverty were 
manifold. One was the comparative scarcity of metals which 
placed its own limitations on technological developments. Another 
may be that the ratio between numbers of people and the existing 
resources has often been adverse to man. A third may be the 

^3 Digha Nikaya, II, p. 245 
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heavy incidence of taxation that the producing classes had to 
bear. Taxation appears to be high at all periods of which we have 
any records. The Jatakas, Buddhist Birth Stories, express a horror 
of the tax-gatherers who are often described as robbers, and 
Kauti'lya displays unlimited ingenuity in devising numerous ways 
of taxing the people. The state in India tended to accumulate 
large surpluses^® and the “upper classes appropriated national 
wealth and political power. The slave and the hireling, who with 
theif toil, built the edifice of civilization and prosperity remained 
the deprived and despised underdogs of society.”^^ During the 
period between 600 b.c. and a.d. 200 there was “pronounced 
social contrast” between the rich and the poor'*® and ihc picture 
of the poverty of the general masses of agricultural people and 
then indebtedness, as presented by the Jatakas, is a fairly per- 
sistent one. In the “Golden Age” of the Guptas (a.d. 319-550) 
after “the fortunate few had their fortunes assured” society as a 
whole “that is, the poorer working classes, may not be assumed 
to be e(]ually prosperous”; on the other hand “the economic 
condition of many people was very ^rccaVious”.'*® Even in that 
great age “the tax paid by the peasants, with nurrttrous extra dues 
besides this basic lax, must have been often oppressive, though 
perhaps not so oppressive as in the less fortunate periods of 
Indian history. The Gupta Age, then, may be called the Golden 
Age “in the same sense as the Elizabethan and the Victorian. 
These were times of great material and cultural prosperity with 
great ciyic buildings, public undertakings, splendour, oppulence 
and luxury — ^but only for a limited section of the community.' 
Beneath the facade of outward splendour were the toiling masses 
on whose efforts the whole edifice depended. To warrant the 
name of the Golden Age, as we in the twentieth century would 
now interpret it, far better conditions would be required for the 
whole of society, for the peasant as well as the lord, and economic 
freedom and prosperity for both.”^*^ In the ages that followed 
there were numerous wars and dynastic revolutions, large-scale 

4R See Jataka, II, p. 240; III, p. 319; IV, p. 224; V, p. 106 
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plunjler and destitution carried on by the armies of the Islamic 
invaders.'^^ 

For the later periods we have some fairly trustworthy testimony 
on the general economic conditions under which the people lived. 
In the Vijayanagara empire (14th-16th centuries a.d.) it was 
noticed that “the land was overstocked with people; but those in 
the country were very miserable, while the nobles were extremely 
ogpulcnt and delighted in luxury.”’'*^ T. V. Mahalingam points out 
in this connection that “though the country was very rich and its 
resources were great there was great disparity in the condition 
of the various classes of people. Poverty amidst plenty may be 
a true description of their condition. While the nobles lived in 
luxury and were lavish in their tastes and expenditure and in- 
dulged in extravagant and reckless expenditure in perfumes, 
unguents and personal ornaments, the mass of the people lived 
under confVHions of extreme poverty even during normal times, 
not t:) speak ot periods of famine and drought.”^^ The same 
authority further states that “at certain periods of Vijayanagara 
history the taxes wert* heavy. The people could not bear the 
weight of such*hc vy taxation and were, hence, at times forced 
to sell their lands to meet the government demands.”'"*'' Linsclioten 
speaks of the life of the poor in this empire in the following 
words: “Their household style is a mat upon the ground to sleep 
upon, and a pit or hole in the ground to beat their rice in, with 
a pot or two to seeth it in, and so llicy live and gain much, as 
it is a wonder.”'"’^ Large populations and heavy taxation, low 
social status associated with the most directly productive functions 
and the heavy burden of the nobility and the state were largely 
responsible for the poverty of the masses of the people in the 
Vijayanagara times. The same heid true of the Bahamanids and 
the Deccan sultans whose rapacity was further accentuated by 
religious intolerance and bigotry. In Mughal times the state 
carried on the tradition of pccumulating vast surpluses to even 
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greater heights, for Akbar's accumulation in cash alone is estimat- 
ed to have amounted to some 40 million sterling while the total 
accumulation could have been well-worth over 200 million 
sterling.®’' The picture at the other end, where the masses lived 
is described by a Dutch chronicle of the times in the following 
words: “But the common people or inhabitants of the country 
are poor. They have always been plagued by the gnawing worm 
(poverty) which has consumed them so much that they have 
nothing more left than subsistence or what is required to fill their 
stomach. The reason is that governors and administrators employ 
all means of exploiting a town and robbing it on some pretext 
or other. Should there happen to^be a bad harvest, so that the 
peasants cannot pay their revenue imposed upon them they are 
charged with rebellion; the land is confiscated and their women 
and children sold.”®^' W. H. Moreland finds that “the upper classes, 
small in number and consisting largely of foreigners, enjoyed 
incomes which were very great relatively to reasonable needs, and 
as a rule they spent these incomes lavishly on objects of luxury 
and display. They did practically nothing 'towards promoting the 
economic development of the country, and such part of their in- 
come as was not spent, was hoarded in unproductive forms .... 
The great bulk of the population lived on the same economic 
plane as now; we cannot be sure whether they had a little more 
or a little less to eat, but they probably had fewer clothes, and 
they were certainly worse off with regard to household utensils 
and to some of the minor conveniences and gratifications of 
life .... That the state occasionally turned inio the great ex- 
propriator is indicated by the activities of rulers like Alauddin 
Khilji (1296-1316) which were sometimes later emulated as Sir 
Thomas Roe seems to suggest when he says that the “king robs 
3 ll'» 60 Fransisco Pelasart, chief of the Dutch factory at Agra 
speaks of “the manner of life of the rich in their great superfluity 
and absolute power, of the common people in their utter subjection 
and poverty — ^poverty so extreme and so miserable that the life 
of the people cannot be adequately depicted or described, for here 
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IS the home of stark want, and the dwelling place of bitter woe.”®^ 
And Moreland concludes “Weavers, naked themselves, toiled to 
clothe others. Peasants themselves hungry, toiled to feed the 
towns and cities.”®^ it may be conceded that the conditions of 
the large masses of the people elsewhere in the world wert not 
much better and that the “the greatest good of the largest number” 
as an ideal of political and economic activity is but a very recent 
phenomenon. Even today there is a great disparity in the incomes 
earned by the commissar and the common woiker under systems 
#^llegcdly established to eliminate class distinctions. It may also 
be argued that the picture drawn by foreign travellers cannot be 
held to be utterly disinterested and objective. But the mass of 
evidence through the ages is such as to indicate that the concept 
of individual wealth as revealed in folk literature was substanflally 
changed to that of collective wealth for ruling classes and their 
sacerdo^^fv! i^upnorters and that the relation between work and 
wealtii was changed into one of work on one side and wealth on 
the other. A folk tale may say that wealth without enjoyment is 
useless but it applied more and more to classes that were not 
directly involved m the productive process. 

V 

Why did the state sweep off the surplus from the hands of the 
classes most directly engaged in the production of wealth in such 
a persistent aqd pernicious fashion? Among several, reasons 
mention must be made of the existence of perpetual warfare in 
a country of continental dimensions under a multiplicity of states 
and principalities most of the time. Wars are a staple of the 
historical chronicle of India as it is of other countries. The Indian 
states maintained large armies. Chandragupta Maurya’s forces 
(324-299 B.c.) numbered some 600,000 men, numerous eleph- 
ants, chariots and cavalry.®-' This, obviously, was the standing 
army of the emperor and besides this there must have existed 
other provincial armies. In a single battle like that of Kalinga, 
waged by Asoka to crush the Kalingas (261 b.c. ?), the king 
speaks of a 100,000 as being slain and a 150,000 as being 
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deported.®^ Harsha (a.d. 606-647) maintained an army of 50,000 
infantry, 100,000 cavalry and hundreds of elephants.®® To this 
must be added the numbers maintained by the Chalukya 
Pulakeshin II, the Pallavas and other rulers of the times. It is 
possible that the figures for Harsha are exaggerated though it is 
reasonable to assume that in the first half of the 7th century a.d. 
the country had to support a military force of no less than a 
million. The productivity of agriculture and industries in those 
days must have been restricted by technological backwardness. 
It must also be remembered that at that time the number ot 
people living in tribes must have been considerably more than 
Vi hat it is today which is estimated at roughly 10 per cent of the 
total population of the country. Considering the rapid de-tribali- 
zation of this tribal population in recent years it would be no 
exaggeration to say that the tribal population in the India of the 
7th century a.d. could have been of the order of anywhere 40 per 
cent of the entire population. This population was, in economic 
terms, even less productive than the settled population and hence 
the burden of supporting this vast army must have been borne b) 
some 50 per cent of the population. If we deduct from this 
population the two classes, the Kshattriyas and the Brahraanas, 
who are traditionally described as not being involved in the 
directly productive processes, the percentage of people who had 
to work to support the armies was 40 per cent. Assuming 
that the population then was around 100 million the cost 
in economic terms of the military expenditure must have 
been heavy. To this must be added the cost of the wars 
themselves. The administration, religion and maintenance ot 
nobility further cost enormous amounts as a consequence of 
all of which the productive classes must have been left with 
very little of the surplus they produced. The Islamic in- 
vasions meant a colossal drain of wealth from the hands of the 
people and untold sufferings for them. The Muslim sultans and 
Mughal emperors maintained large forces and both these periods 
are periods full of wars. These wars continued through the 18th 
and first half of the 19th centuries and exacted their own economic 
cost from the people. 

The court and bureaucracy were other items of expenditure. 

*** See Kalinga Edict 
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Tavernier, Bernier and other travellers of the Mughal period com- 
ment on the lavish expenditure of the Mughal court. Even earlier 
tliere has always been a tradition of a numerous bureaucracy. 
For the Maurya age there is the •evidence of Kautilya confirmed 
by Megasthenes.®® Vijayanagara was not backward in • this 
respect.®’’ The Mughal functionaries received extravagant salaries 
and the Mughals “cast their financial net very widely over the 
entire population. No class of their subjects escaped contributing 
to their treasury. The poorest classes always paid the salt •tax; 
the artisans paid the professional tax, if not the licence fee; culti- 
vators paid land-revenue, the Hindus paid the Jizia (poll tax) 
from 1526 to 1563 and again from 1679 to 1707. The customs 
and transit dues were also passed on to their customers by the 
merchants . . . considering their resources, the poorest claKsc'* 
seemed to have been taxed the most. . . This tradition of 
expensive biucaucracy was carried on under the British. 

VI 

The state, thus,* in many circumstances, acted as a kind of dis- 
incentive to increased production on the part of the classes most 
directly involved in the creation of wealth. Heavy taxation meant 
a decreased ability on the part of the peasant and artisan to invest 
in their respective professions which, in turn, implied technological 
stagnation. The persistence of primitive techniques limited pro- 
ductivity and as the state grew more burdensome it njade in- 
creasing attempft to squeeze out more and more surplus from the 
people. Agriculture, industry and trade were often beset with 
adverse conditions created by the state and if successful invited 
the rapacity of the various organs of that state. 

It is in these circumstances that the great conceptual change 
seems to have taken place. There has always existed the two 
parallel traditions of acquisition of material goods and renunciation 
of the world at all stages in the history of ideas in India. If 
fK>verty was going to be the lot of the great majority of the people 
it was necessary to create a conceptual superstructure to make it 

Majumdar and Pusalkar, Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 320 ff. 
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appear both convincing, inevitable and desirable. Material for 
tJiis conceptual superstructure was always at hand. This material 
was developed by the great ascetical movements which pro- 
minently appeared at three distinct stages in Indian history. The 
first wave came in the 6th century b.c. symbolized in the rise of 
Buddhism and Jainism and this was related to the break-up of the 
tribal societies of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, areas under the impact 
of the growing monarchical polities. The second phase appeared 
in the growth of Vedantic ideas in the early medieval times when 
there was a general failure of imperial polity after the decline of 
the Guptas. The third made itself manifest during the 15th and 
16th centuries just as the great Mughal empire was being 
established. These were periods of great social crises and created 
an Atmosphere which favoured a withdrawal from the world. The 
other worldliness in the Indian tradition, thus, when examined in 
this context, reveals itself to be a product of recurring social crises. 
These crises also helped sacerdotalism become triumphant and 
with its triumph the tradition of artha as a secular and acquisitive 
tradition yielded place to the tradition bf non-acquisition and 
renunciation. 

We have, thus, two concepts at the two ends. There is the 
concept of artha stressing individual endeavour and collective 
prosperity. This individual endeavour, in direct economic terms, 
concerned the Vaishyas and Shudras who had to bear the major 
burden of carrying on the main productive functions in society. 
At the other end were the Kshattriyas and Brahman as. The first, 
supplied the administrative and military needs of the society over 
whom they ruled while the latter were responsible for fulfilling 
the religious and spiritual needs of the people. Their functions 
were only marginally productive of collective wealth. Theoretically 
the Brahmanas were called upon to live a life of austerity and 
spiritual and intellectual endeavour and most of them did this. 
But there were members of the class that were rich and who 
supported the Kshattriyas. In the initial stages (7th to 5th century 
B.c.) there was conflict between the Kshattriyas and Brahmanas 
for social eminence and leadership and the rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism reflect this conflict. With the growth of the preponderance 
of the Dharmashastra school of thinking that conflict was resolved 
with the forging of an alliance of the two classes, though not 
overtly or necessarily aimed against the interests of the Vaishyas 
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and Shudras. This resolution of the conflict enthroned sacerdo- 
talism in religious and philosophical thinking and led to the rise 
of the power of the Kshattriya. Precisely at this point we find 
that the theories associating divine power with kingship secure 
increasing acceptance. The Brahmana became an ardent sup- 
porter of the big state and attempted to sanctify it with the revival 
of the great Vedic sacrifices of old during the Gupta and post- 
Gupta periods. The rise of the mercantile and artisan classes 
had indicated a trend towards the growth of secular powers hut 
this growth was arrested with the defeat of the Buddhist and 
Jainistic movements and with that defeat sacerdotalism was firmly 
entrenched. This sacerdotalism was anti-mercantilist in its spirit 
and was particularly harsh against the Shudras. 

We might also consider another factor which led to the relative 
decline of the artha ideal. India, through the ages, has suffered 
from a relative paucity of metals and has experienced a wide- 
spread scarcity uf precious metals. The break-up of the Maurya 
empire, in spite of its burdensome nature from the point of view 
of the productive classes, was, to a certain extent, an economic 
catastrophe. At fhc break-up of this empire what emerged, in an 
increasing measure, was a pattern of “villagism” in which a 
stagnant technology limited production, the surplus from which 
was squeezed by an expensive state. But that did not lead to a 
speedy collapse of the Indian society, for two reasons. One was 
that the state itself suffered from limiting factors like the vastness 
of the country and the poor means of communications. Secondly, 
however small ths surplus, it was nonetheless substantial as it was 
collected from the vast masses of people engaged in creating 
wealth. The stagnant technology itself was, in some measure, 
supported in its continued regimen by a large population. The 
dominant impression that the foreign travellers through the ages 
give of the country is the over-population of the inhabited areas. 
There may not have been an absolute over-population; what might 
have happened was that there was always an over-stretching of 
existing resources in inhabited areas by the population. These 
conditions made the supply of labour cheap and plentiful. The 
caste system with its many rules and regulations enforced by the 
state under sacerdotal domination obviated the necessity of resort- 
ing to overt slavery though that institution was both known and 
practised from time to time. The low social status associated 
5 
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with the most productive tasks restricted the inflow of new talent 
and ideas into the occupations thus stratifying technological 
development and skills. The rural economy, wherein production 
was by and large for immediate consumption, placed limitations 
on the growth of trade in common articles of manufacture. The 
various, imposts on the articles of merchandise restricted the 
operations and profits of trade within the country which was 
further hampered by the primitive means of communications. The 
social ideas reflected the economic reality which was rationalized 
and glorified through the instrumentality of concepts of non- 
acquisition and renunciation. When the ideal of nivritti-renuncia- 
tion prevailed over that of pravritti-active endeavour, wealth and 
its enjoyment there was a revaluation of values and the balance 
was decidedly in favour of the next world rather than this. The 
balance may have been restored by social change and revolution 
but these were made well-nigh impossible by the growth of a rigid 
caste system and the village-dominated political structure. The 
kingdom and empire were, in fact, confederations of innumerable 
villages with a sprinkling, and just a sprinkling, of towns and 
cities which had only a peripheral role to play in the total pro- 
duction of the country. To control such a conglomeration of 
innumerable and almost autonomous entities without constant 
recourse to force it was necessary to create an institution of 
prestige and power, and the big state was that institution. This 
prestige required pomp, ceremony, pageantry and ostentation 
backed by a large standing army and a numerous bureaucracy. 
All of these meant more wealth to be taken awa’y from the classes 
engaged in creating wealth and less wealth in their hands. To 
this may be added the cost of war, frequent and often predatory, 
imposed by the existence of many states located within a single 
geographical framework. 

Along with the state religion too was becoming more expensive. 
If the Vedic sacrifices were wasteful and extravagant the temples 
and monasteries used as much, if not more, wealth. It is note- 
worthy that the Islamic invaders treated the temples as their most 
profitable targets for by their destruction the crusaders of Islam 
could not only satisfy their conscience but also fill their coffers 
with the looted wealth of the temples. Though the temples used 
up large amounts of wealth in many cases they also encouraged 
and maintained a number of activities which helped the economy 
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of thq areas in which they were located.®® But in Muslim India 
where large amounts were expended on mortuary architecture this 
meant a heavy drain on the resources of the people. Most of 
the grandeur of the Muslim period of Indian history is contained 
in the fabulous palaces, the rich mosques and the extravagant 
mausoleums and formidable forts for which the people* in the 
ultimate analysis, had to pay. Muslim rule also led to the growth 
of an extravagant nobility who were at best middlemen of the 
empire and its armed retainers having very little to do with th*ose 
processes which added to the wealth of the country. The size of 
this burden can be guessed from the fact that at the outset of 
his reign, Aurangzeb, in order to make the people forget his 
fratricidal atrocities, abolished a large number of taxes indicating 
thereby that at least twice their number must have been impdSed 
before his time.‘^ And the new imperial state that replaced the 
grand through the closing decades of the 18th and first 

half ol the 19th ecnturics a.d. carried on this tradition of high 
taxation. The Permanent Settlement enforced by Lord Cornwallis 
(1793) made of rent-collectors landlords overnight. The new 
landlords extorted high rents from the cultivators, paid fixed dues 
to the Government and became wealthy on the rest. The intro- 
duction of new forms of revenue and its collection made of land a 
commodity which could be taken over by the moneylenders from 
the defaulting farmers. Under the economic revolution ushered 
in under the British impaet in India a new class of indigenous 
entrepreneurs sprang up while the conditions of the peasantry 
and the artisans deteriorated. The old nobility continued to enjoy 
its privileges, albeit in an attenuated form; the destruction of 
indigenous industry, in the face of competition from machine- 
made goods, rendered millions of artisans jobless and these added 
to the pressure of population on the agricultural pursuits. Frag- 
mentation and subinfeudation of holdings made of agriculture the 
least lucrative of occupations. The splendour of the viceregal 
palaces had for its background the grinding poverty of the masses 
of the people, who remained, as before, deprived of the just 
rewards of their labour. 
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VII 

Poverty, as the foregoing survey has revealed, thus, was both 
persistent and all-pervasive oV*er large periods of Indian history 
for those classes that were most directly involved in the work of 
production of wealth. There was little that the masses could do 
against it save face it in a spirit of philosophical resignation. The 
stress on individual effort was a positive concept which was robbed 
of*its vitality through an interpretation of its results leading to an 
increase of collective wealth in which the classes that created that 
wealth had little share. Then, there was the association of low 
social status attached to those forms of economic activity which 
were most directly productive. This happens in all hierarchical 
sobieties all over the world. This low social status came to be 
interpreted as a result of a past karma which view condemned 
all such activity as an expiation of past guilt without holding out 
the hope that present endeavour would result in a happy life 
here and now. If the slate robbed the producers of their rightful 
share of wealth accruing from the prosperity created by that wealth 
the fatalistic interpretation of the doctrine of karma induced the 
belief that the hardships of life even with hard endeavour in 
productive tasks were both necessary and inevitable. The doctrines 
of non-acquisition and renunciation were thus both necessary and 
adequate to satisfy the doubts raised in the social mind. An asccti- 
cal temper is a product of an age of crisis which makes withdrawal 
from the world seem the only way out. The Buddha’s withdrawal 
from the world into the wilderness was a prelude to his re-entry 
as the prophet of a new system of ethics and philosophy. But 
the monastic movement ushered under the Buddhist dispensation 
increasingly lost its social content. It is not necessary to go into 
the history of the Indian ascetical movements and the temper 
created by them. Suffice it to say here that the growth of this 
ascetical temper was closely linked with a deep social and 
economic crisis which was responsible for forcing the concept of 
artha into the background and raising the ideal of non-acquisition 
to the dignity of a philosophy of life. We have observed before 
that there were always present these two trends, almost two levels 
ot thought, in Indian thinking. The objective conditions were 
ranged against the importance of the artha concept because of 
the operation of a variety of factors which we have indicated 
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above. But we must notice here a somewhat curious situation. 
While the ascetical movements like Buddhism and Jainism were 
at their peak there was accelerated economic activity as indicated* 
in the rise of powerful guilds of ntbreantilist and artisan interests. 
But when the force of these ascetical movements began to ebb 
there arose philosophies which w^ere anti-mercantilist in spirit and 
almost anti-labour in attitude. These philosophies are reflected 
in the Dharmashastras. It seems that whereas the ascetical move- 
ments were rejected by these philosophies the ascetical tcmpei* of 
non-acquisition was recommended by them to the classes engaged 
in the production of wealth. Kautilya and the Dharmashastras do 
not take kindly to asceticism: th e latter allow a man to adopt 
the ascetical life only when he has fulfilled the obligations of 
studentship, of a householder and finally of a hermit.^’ But 
though asceticism as an institution is frowned upon, some of the 
ascetical ideals like few possessions, contentment and the primacy 
of spiritu'il \sfiiii s over those of this world are avidly accepted 
and recommended in theory for the Brahmana and almost com- 
pletely for the Sl^udra. It is true that there is a general relaxation 
of sumptuary regulations for the Shudra, who may eat and drink 
many an item forbidden to the twice-born.”- But in economic 
terms the Shudra was the servant of the twice-born and had rights 
to property only to the extent that his servile position allowed. 
We have referred to the feeling of dread with which luxury and 
big-spending by individuals is regarded in the law books. This 
may reflect both^an economic necessity as well as a sociaj ideal. 
The reality was that of the scarcity of capital and an eagerness 
for its proper utilization so that the state may continue to draw 
off the surplus necessary for its maintenance and the sustenance 
of the elements which enthusiastically supported it. But there was 
also the fear of wealth being retained in the hands of the Vaishyas 
and Shudras for wealth was power and power can always 
challenge established authority. Kautilya shows great fear of the 
big corporations and recommends strict control over them."’'^ 
These controls, when vigorously applied, must have led to the 
decline of large-scale corporate activity by which alone great 
wealth could be produced. This anti-mercantilism was inspired 
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by a social purpose which was detrimental to the vigour of the 
concept of artha. 

In the subsequent ages recurrent wars and expensive states 
continued to deprive the artha concept of much of its validity 
and significance. Why should a man go on producing wealth 
when a sultan like Alauddin Khilji could order expropriation on 
the most fanciful pretexts?"^ Under the Mughals the conditions 
were somewhat better, but only slightly so. The Mahabharata 
may declare that poverty was a state of sinfulness but that state 
of sinfulness almost became a condition of the normal life of the 
masses of the country. That poverty was created by the paucity 
of metals, primitive technology, scarcity of capital, high taxation 
by the state and the need to maintain classes that had very little 
to do with the task of creation of wealth. The triumph of the 
concept of dharma (duty to yield) over artha (the right to acquire 
wealth) reflected a pattern of economic organization which was 
not conducive to broad-based individual prosperity. The philo- 
sophy of austerity and simplicity was economically necessary and 
socially helpful. 


VIII 

These concepts controlled the thinking of the masses of the people. 
Under the Islamic impact there was scarcely anything of signi- 
ficance added to the content of economic thought. The Islamic 
period .of Indian history was a period of great stresses and tensions 
which though mainly reflected in religious behaviour were esssen- 
tially economic in their content. The Islamic state in India was 
the great expropriator which drew its support from mercenary 
armies based on numerous fiscal and economic privileges. The 
despotism of the sultans and the Mughal emperors suffered only 
from its own contradictions and obeyed no restraining authority 
from thinkers and advisers of the subject race. The grandeur of 
the palaces, mosques and mausoleums conceal but partially the 
poverty of the masses of the people born of exactions by the 
state and the necessity to maintain large numbers of parasitical 
elements by the classes that created wealth. A Slml^ Jaha P cou ld 
^ord^to spend millions of rupees on the creation of a ma^ificent 
See Ishwari Prasad, A Short History of Muslim Rule in India, 
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monument to the memory of his (jueen who died during her 
thirteenth childbirth but that monarch is not known to have spent 
mijch_rQQney on irrigation or road-building. An Aurangzeb spent 
enormous amounts killing off his brothers, liquidating the Deccan 
Sultanates and battling the Marathas but could spare little for 
nation-building activities. Sher Shah Sur and Akbar showed great 
awareness of increasing the prosperity of the state but they are 
exceptions as is Firuz Tughlaq, who in spite of his ridiculous 
bigotry, paid much attention to the improvement of the irrgational 
system in the Doab and created conditions favourable for trade. 
The thinkers of the age, the Ulamas, Maulavis and others scarcely 
went beyond the confines of their traditional thought and had 
little to say about the concept of prosperity and the means to 
create it. 

It was only after the Western impact was felt that there began 
a new interest in economic thought and ideals. In the second 
half of tl.'C ivth century men like Dadabhai Nawroji (1825-1917), 
Mahadev Govind Ranade (1842-1901), Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
(1884-1915) an(i Romesh Chandra Dutt (1848-1904) addressed 
themselves to the ♦ask of an examination of the economic con- 
sequences of British rule in India. Dadabhai Nawroji first 
originated the “drain” theory and Gokhale and others criticized 
British economic policies in the spheres of public finance, taxation, 
banking, industrialization and revenue system. They were in- 
fluenced by Locke, Leibniz, the philosophers of the Classical 
English school qf political economy as well as Fredrick tist, the 
German and Carey, the American. Individualism, ideas of pro- 
gress and acceptance of wealth as the basis of that progress were 
some of the major constituents of this new school of political 
thought."^® The Indian National Congress, too, in its resolutions 
began to express distinct economic objectives and Mahatma 
Gandhi began to preach his economic doctrines like the “trustee- 
ship” theory and Sarvodaya through the pages of his journals. 
Young India and the Harijan. In the 30s was set up the National 
Planning Committee which prepared a blue-print for the economic 
development of the Indian nation. Gandhism and Socialism have 
been the two dominant influences on the old concept of artha 
which now seems to be coming into its own. 

See P. K. Gopalkrishnan, Development of Economic Ideas in India 
(1880-1914), pp. 38-43; 59-63; 83-6; 101-05 
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In the economic ideas of Mahatma Gandhi there is seen a 
new synthesis of the twin concepts of dharma and artha. Gandhiji 
Fcjects class war and pleads for class conciliation. He argues in 
favour of a concept of “trusteeship” whereby the owners of the 
means of production would regard themselves more as trustees 
of their property rather than absolute owners. His ideal, he stated, 
was “equal distribution” of the nation’s wealth but since this is 
not possible he would accept “equitable distribution” as the next 
besf.^® He wanted to abolish the conflict -between capital and 
labour which meant “the levelling down of the few rich in whose 
hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the one 
hand, and a levelling up of the semi-starved naked millions on the 
other.”"^ For him the real meaning of equal distribution is that 
“eafch man shall have the wherewithal to supply all his natural 
wants and no more.” This change must be brought about through 
non-violence and for this it must proceed on the basis of the 
individual as a unit of such reconstruction. The first step in this 
direction is to reduce wants to a minimunj. This is very much in 
consonance with the ancient Indian economic idfal of limitation 
of consumption. Gandhiji also rejects the machine as the sole 
instrument of production and insists on the minimum use of 
machines. He fears that the time is fast coming when human beings 
will become slaves of machines and human values will atrophy. 
According to Gandhiji “true economics never militates against 
the highest ethical standards, just as all true ethics worth its name 
must atrthe same time be also good economics.. An economics 
that inculcates Mammon worship and enables the strong to amass 
wealth at the expense of the weak is a false and dismal science.”^^* 
He argues in favour of the decentralization of industry and has 
given bread-labour an important place in his economic scheme. 
He does not favour state control and looks upon any “increase 
in the power of the state with the greatest fear because, although 
apparently doing good by minimizing exploitation, it does the 
greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality which lies 
at the root of all progress. His ideal is that of a decentralized 
society of innumerable village republics engaged in production 
primarily for local consumption. The economic aim of Gandhism, 
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then, is to enable every individual to have the minimum necessary 
for life and iif such thinking there is no room for any objectives 
of affluence not because society cannot create such affluence but 
that affluence is not a necessary condition of a fruitful and mean- 
ingful life. In this there is a return to the concept of a non- 
acquisitive society dedicated to fulfil the demands of the*concept 
of dharma. This is sarvodaya, a philosophy of all-round growth 
in terms of material and spiritual values of the Indian civilization. 
Tile technique of sarvodaya is based on non-violence and truth 
which alone, in Gandhian thinking, can bring about lasting and 
peaceful social change through the conversion of the individual. 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan (Voluntary land distribution) 
movement is a prominent example yof actio^ia""pursuit of the 
ends of the philosophy of sarvodaya. 

IX 

The other influence on Indian economic thinking in recent decades 
is that of Socialism. Vhile in the early stages there was an 
acceptance, more or less complete, of the economic premises of 
Marxism there is a trend away from doctrinnairc Marxism in 
recent years. The Indian economic thinkers of the closing decades 
of the 19th and opening decades of the 20th century were 
impressed with the liberal economic dogma which thought in terms 
ot the wealth of the nation and of fair distribution among the 
various classes comprising Indian society. This Western ioflucnce 
was followed by another Western influence of radical thought 
through Marxism of the orthodox variety and Democratic 
Socialism which called for social justice and an equalitarian ethos 
brought about through peaceful democratic procedures. In this 
trend of thought there is a rc emergence of the concept of artha 
as being most vital in the life of the Indian society. Jawaharlal 
Nehru has been a Socialist through the major part of his political 
career and through his influence the Congress party and the Indian 
government accepted the establishment of a “socialistic pattern” 
of society as the ultimate end of Indian endeavour. The two Five 
Year Plans were drafted on this premise. It is stated: “The central 
objective of public policy and of national endeavour in India since 
Independence has been promotion of rapid and balanced economic 
development. The first five year plan was a step in that direction.” 
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The First Plan attempted “to strengthen the economy at the base 
and to initiate institutional changes which would facilitate more 
rapid advance in future”. The Second Plan (1957-1962) aims 
at carrying forward the process' started under the First Plan pro- 
viding for “increase in production, in investment and in employ- 
ment.”*'®^ The Plans are designed to increase the national income 
and the per capita income for the Indian masses thus bringing 
them out of their previous existence of subsistence and frustra- 
tiori. It is interesting to note here that there is awareness of 
bringing about institutional changes in the structure of the Indian 
society. The Indian Constitution has declared the practice of 
discrimination against the untouchables and the backward classes 
as offences against the law of the land. This is a great revolution 
in the matter of concepts for, the Indian Constitution and the 
Plans indicate that the era of the concept of non -acquisition and 
renunciation is now over and conceptually the country is now 
embarked on a journey that will ultimately lead to the abolition 
of enforced poverty. The prosperity that is sought is as much 
collective as it is individual and it is in this that there is a pro- 
found change in concepts. The ancient concept of artha empha- 
sized collective prosperity and thus led to a situation wherein the 
two higher classes lived in affluence created by the labours of the 
two lower classes. The division then was that it was artha for 
the Kshattriyas and Brahmanas who preached dharmaand did 
little to create artha ^hich they enjoyed and dharma for the 
Vaishyas and Shudras who created arffla but were so squeezed 
by the state as to leave very little of the surplus they created 
in their hands. This does not mean that the regime of dharma 
is over; it simply means that from now on the two dominant 
concepts in thinking relating to corporate life will be that of artha 
and dharma for all individuals. This mode of thinking is a fusion 
of three distinct strands of thought. One is that of Western 
Liberalism with its passion for individual liberty and freedom; 
that of Democratic Socialism which insists on maximizing human 
needs rather than minimizing them as the Gandhians would like, 
and, finally, the ancient Indian concept of ethics and economics 
being interdependent. This recognition of spiritual values and their 
great role in human life is an important Indian contribution to 
current economic thinking much of which is inspired by Western 
8® Second Five Year Plan, pp. 1-2 
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ideals. The emphasis on artha will not lead to the disintegration 
of spiritual thinking and values as the “holy man” is still an 
important figure for the masses. What seems to be happening 
is that the old imbalance whereby aitha was regarded as of lesser 
significance than moksha and dharma is being corrected. The 
common man is conscious of the other world but is no longer 
prepared to forget completely this world and its needs. The old 
injunction that “poverty is a state of sinfulness” is taking on a 
new meaning. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


KAMA 

The Pursuit of Pleasure 

“Hjvppiness” says the Mahabharata “is said to be of two kinds, 
viz., bodily and mental. Both in this and the other, the visible 
and invisible fruits (of action) are specified (in the Vedas) for 
the sake of happiness. There is nothing more important than 
happiness among the fruits of consequences of the tiiple aggregate 
(Dharma, Artha and Kama). Happiness is desirable. It is an 
.attribute of the self. Both virtue and profit are sought for its sake. 
Virtue is its root. This, indeed, is its origin. All acts have for 
their end the attainment of happiness.”* Now this happiness as a 
state of the mind and as a condition of life is ooth proximate and 
ultimate. Dharma is the instrument of securing that ultimate 
liappiness which is Moksha or liberation from the round of exis- 
tence. Artha and Kama are concerned with this world — ^the “here 
and now”. There is nothing wrong with preoccupation with the 
acquisition of artha provided the means used are those that are 
recognized as righteous.^ While pleasure is legitimate an addiction 
to pleasure “occasions contempt and loss of wealth and throws 
the addicted person into the company of thieves, singers, players 
on musical instruments and other undesirable persons”. Thus 
warns Kautilya.® We have had occasion in the earlier parts of 
this book to notice the two dominant strands in Indian thought 
namely, that of commitment to the world and its opposite, turning 
away from the world. The world has been regarded as attractive 
but the consequences of this attraction in spiritual terms arc disas- 
trous. An ideal king, says Manu, knows the respective values of 
virtue, pleasure and wealth.^ It was pointed out in the chapter 
on Artha that the positivist trend relating to the world and its 
affairs and happiness in them was deflected in its development 
by the growth of ideas of renunciation and possessionlessness as 

1 Mahabharata, Shanti parva, 190, 6-7, 9 

2 Dhammapada, 84 ^ Arthasastra, (Trans.) Shamsastry p. 355 

4 Manavadharmashastra, VII, 26 
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the ujtimate criteria of real happiness. These ideas first grew in 
monastic circles whose rise was an expression of recurrent crises 
in the body of Indian society. But though the ideas of renunciatioji 
and other-worldliness tended to- dominate Indian thinking the 
philosophy of pleasure was never completely submerged and was 
always inclined to be present like a ghost at a spiritual jbanquet. 
The world was too real to be ignored persistently. The needs of 
the body and the mind were too insistent to be completely sup- 
pressed and it was recognized that such suppression would finally 
lead to serious disorders in the pattern of organized social life. 
The ^Inclusion of Kama as an ideal of life was a sign of this 
recognition. Besides, there were also rising schools of thought 
which marked a revolt against the tyranny of metaphysics. The 
Lokayatas and the school of Charvaka were the elements -‘that 
pursued the philosophy of “here and now” with single-minded 
attention. The Sarvadarshanasamgraha frankly admits that “the 
efforts of Chart ilka are indeed hard to be eradicated, for the 
majority of living bSliigs hold by the current refrain: While life is 
yours, live joyously; Kone can escape Death's searching eye; 
When once this frame of ours they burn. How shall it ev’er again 
return?”''* It is not necessary here to go into the details of the 
philosophical postulates of materialism. There is only one 
authentic and extensive text of this school extant and that, too, 
is polemical in intent. The other texts which argue against this 
school cannot be expected to give a sympathetic or objective 
account of its theories which are so sincerely detested by the 
orthodox schoofs. Charvaka rejected the Vedic tradition and its 
metaphysical theories. He denounced the Vedic ritual and priest- 
craft and mockingly asked “If a beast slain in the Jyotishtoma rite 
will itself go to heaven; why then does not the sacrificer forthwith 
offer his own father?”® He accused the ferahmanas of having 
started the various rites and ritual as a means of their own liveli- 
hood and is reported to have exhorted “while life remains let a 
man live happily, let him feed on ghee (clarified butter) even 
though he runs in debt; When once the body becomes ashes, how 
can it ever return again?”^ Such views were naturally regarded 

c Sarvadarshanasamgraha, Sec S. Radhakrishnan and C. A. Moore, 
(Edrs). 

® Ibid., p. 233, A Source Book in Indian Philosophy, pp. 221 -US 

7 Ibid., p. 234 
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as the most heterodox of all heterodoxies and were subjects of 
fierce and persistent condemnation not only by the orthodox but 
plso by the heterodox schools like the Buddhists and Jains. The 
Buddhists refused to have anything to do with those who rejected 
the doctrine of karma and admission to the Order was prohibited 
to them,® But in spite of such weighty and powerful antagonism 
the philosophies of pleasure continued to influence the minds of 
men and hence they had to be transformed and accommodated 
so as to enable the dominant trends of thought to control them 
better. The inclusion of kama as one of the four ideals of life 
is an attempt at such transformation and accommodation on the 
philosophical level of the importance of the concept of pleasure. 

If pleasure is legitimate as an end in life its legitimacy must 
be based on certain criteria. Such a legitimacy came to be inter- 
preted in increasingly spiritual terms leading to the sublimation of 
the erotic element through its association with religious expression 
and symbolism. As Ananda K. Coomaraswamy states, in India 
‘"the conditions of human love, from the first meeting of eyes to 
ultimate scK-oblivion, have seemed spiritually significant, and there 
has always been a free and direct use of sexual imagery in 
religious symbolism. On the one hand physical union has seemed 
to present a self-evident image of spiritual unity; on the other, 
operative forces, as in modem scientific method, are conceived 
as male and female, positive and negative.”® Salvation may be 
positive and pleasures of -life negative in the final evaluation of 
liuman life but the negative must operate as a matrix for the 
positive to become significant. The philosophy o^ salvation, there- 
fore, can only develop in all its glory as an assumption proceeding 
from the inadequacy of the philosophy of pleasure without directly 
invalidating its premises or appeal. 

II 

The appeal of female beauty and its mystery occupies a prominent 
place in the concept of pleasure. This ideal of female beauty 
is described by all classical writers. Kalidasa, for instance, regards 
lips the colour of young buds, arms like lotus stalks, a slender 

8 The Ag^ita Jatilakas were given concession in parivasa because they 
believed in Karma. See Oldgenbury Vinaya Pitara I Mahavagya. p. 71 

^ A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art, p. 44 
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waist and swaying hips and youth pervading every Jimb as essential 
constftuents of feminine beauty.^® Even the more prosaic Puranas 
think it appropriate to lay down certain characteristics of feminine 
beauty. Describing the ideal wife,. the Garuda Purana says: “She 
v/ho speaks sweetly to her husband and is a clever manager of 
household affairs, is a true wife. She who is one in spirit with 
her lord, and devotes her whole self to his happiness, is a true 
wife. He whose wife decorates her person with sandal paste, and 
perfumes her body after her daily ablution, talks little and agree- 
ably, partakes of small quantities of food, is ever fond of him, and 
is constantly engaged in acts of piety and virtue with a view to 
bringing happiness and prosperity to the house, and is ever ready 
to yield to procreative desires of her lord, is not a man, 
but the lord of heaven.”^ ^ The ideal of happiness in love is alv^ays 
that of married love. Classical Sanskrit literature usually portrays 
this sentiment and sacred and legal literature is particularly con- 
cerned with thc‘:e aspects of a woman’s life related to her roles 
as a wife and motlitir,^^ It is only in the great tradition of the 
devotional songs that pvoetic theory can tolerate reference to love 
which may not •be necessarily in the context of wedlock. The 
loves of Krishna and ihe milkmaids of Brindaban arc instances 
of divine love in which the laws of human beings are not strictly 
operative. Poets like Vidyapati and Chandidas, therefore, arc 
free to speak of “shapely hips”, “slender waist” and “plum-like 
breasts growing larger and harder and crisper”.’^ 

But whatever the sanctity of love in wedlock or spiritual love 
there always slbod in the background the enchantress* whose 
avocation was love. The courtesan is a figure with a long history. 
She has been there since Vcdic times.^^ Buddhist books frequently 
have references to the courtesan and her wiles. And Kautilya 
is realist enough to recognize that she is an inevitable part of 
society and seeks to regulate her behaviour and calling through 
the instrumentality of the superintendent of courtesans.^® He is also 

Shakuntaia, I, 21; TI, 36 
” Agnipurana, 224, 3-8; Garuda Purana, 108 

1*-* See A. Berriedale Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp. 32-33, 42 
Sec W. G. Archer, The Loves of Krishna, pp. 88-89 
See R. V. I, 167, 4; I, 124, 7; IV, 5, 5 
15 See Therigatha XXXIX; XXVI; XXII; LXVI 
I. B. Horner, Women under Primitive Buddhism, pp. 184 ff. 

1* Arthashastra, pp. 136 ff 
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aware of her uses for the state in the matter of espionage and 
diplomacy.^^ Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra naturally devotes -a large 
jjart of its attention to the courtesan and her art and his man 
about town is sophisticated enpugh to accept the pleasure of her 
company as legitimate happiness. As Keith puts it “the luxury 
of polygamy did not suffice such a man; he is allowed to enjoy 
the society of courtesans, and in them, as in Athens, he finds the 
intellectual interests which are denied to his legitimate wives. 
W4h them and the more refined and cultured of the band of 
hangers-on, high and low, with whom he is surrounded, he can 
indulge in the pleasures of the discussion of literature, and appre- 
ciate the fine efforts of the poets and dramatists.”^*^ During the 
time of the Islamic impact the institution of the harem came to 
be, firmly established, the size of the harem being an index of 
status and prestige in many instances. The Slave kings and their 
successors, the Khiljis and Tughlaqs maintained large harems; so 
did the Bahamanis and the Deccan Sultans^® and Vijayanagara 
kings.2° Akbar had one of the largest haiemc in Indian history. 

In the society of the 18th and 19th centuries the positive ideal 
of refined society was “female beauty, woman’s life, woman’s love, 
woman’s dress, woman’s beauty, these are the themes continuously 
reflected in love lyrics, in descriptions resembling the Ars 
Amatoria of Ovidus or the poems of Pope or Dryden, in Holi 
and Basant songs, in the Ragmalas and Nayika paintings, the 
erotic and sentimental romances, the fictitious portraits of sultanas, 
begums and ranis.”^^ In this age “it was the dancer, the singer, 
the coiirtesan who monopolized the heart and fdhey”. This may 
have been a reflection of the “hopeless political and economic 
decay” characterizing the “brilliant, refined and sweet culture of 
the courts”. 

If the Kamasutra epitomized the popular tradition of the 

1 ‘ Ibid , pp. 409 ff 

A B. Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p 285 

See Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, The Administration of the Sultanate of 
Delhi, p 70 

2® T V. Mahalmgam, Administration and Social Life Under Vijaya- 
na^ara, p 100 ^ 

21 See Vincent A. Smith, Akbar, The Great Moghul 

22 H Goetz, The Grids of Indian Civilization in the Eighteenth and 
Early Nineteenth Centuries, p. 19 

23 Ibid., pp. 20-21 
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conscious and deliberate delight in pleasures of the senses tower- 
ing above it stood the spirit of the hieratic tradition which 
frowned upon such motley company as that of the singer, ih^ 
dancer, the player of musical instruments and the courtesan. The 
law books would not admit the actor or the courtesan as a proper 
witness in a lawsuit and Manu classes the courtesans with thieves 
and blackmailers while another source maintains that the murderer 
of a prostitute commits no sin and does not deserve any punish- 
ment by law!^* The condemnation of the fine arts of dramatics, 
music and other creative arts as socially inferior led to their 
inevitable decline and this was the penalty paid by the popular 
arts for the supremacy of priestly tradition. 

But if the spirit was ever willing to soar higher and higher the 
flesh could not be ignored. And it is in this dichotomy i<hat 
the peculiar development of Indian thought is best seen. We have 
referred to the two levels of awareness in thinking about the world 
namely, the ordij*ary and the extraordinary and the interpene- 
tration of the two. The most decisive example of this system of 
thought is the inclusioii of kama as an end as worthy as artha 
or dharma. The mystery of life is a comprehensive mystery 
which cannot be adequately understood only in spiritual terms 
for in that mystery the dichotomy between the spirit and flesh 
becomes resolved into a larger unity of being and becoming. 
From this point of view there seems nothing odd in the sculptures 
illustrating the Kamashastra on the walls of a temple at Khajuraho 
in Orissa. The Brahmanical priest may frown upon sex but 
outside of the priestly circles arose other and divergent views 
as embodied in the Tantras where the mystery of sex came to 
be reckoned as a part and parcel of the larger mystery of Being. 
Pleasure thus came to be viewed as of significance not as pleasure 
per se but more as a part of a composite and ^eompulsive spiritual 
process. 


Ill 

It must not be supposed that life in India was completely cast 
iji the mould reflected in the priestly writings. The life depicted 
in sacred, legal and classical Sanskrit literature was but one aspect 
which was preoccupied with the thoughts and actions of priests, 
Gautamadharmashastra, XXII, 27 
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the nobility and the other privileged classes. The life of the 
common people displayed other thoughts. Megasthenes, thc'Greek 
^£nyoy^t the court of Chandragupta Maurya, noticed that “Indians 
love finery and ornament. Their robes are worked in gold and 
ornamented with precious stones, and they wear also flowered 
garment#; made of the finest muslin.”^^ Hiuen Tsiang says of 
the people of Kanauj that their clothing was “ornamented and 
bright-shining”.^® Vatsyayana describes in detail the daily life of 
a citizen. Especially interesting is the attention shown to cosmetics 
and articles of toilet. An ointment of fine sandalwood paste was 
used for the body and garments were smoked in incense; garlands 
were worn on the head and round the neck. Eyes were coloured 
with coUyrium and lips were reddened with betel with a deepening 
gi\^n by red dye made from lac. Spiced betel leaf was chewed 
to perfume the mouth and then he (the citizen) went out on his 
business. Food was rich and there was no aversion to the use 
of liquor which, however, was forbidden to Brahmanas by the 
lawbooks. Meat-eating was also common thftugh there was deve- 
loping a growing vegetarianism. Among the festivals which were 
occasions of considerable joy and merry-making the most promi- 
nent were the spring and other festivals associated with religious 
observances. And then there were the picnics and outings. There 
was the samaja at which there was music, recitation of poetry and 
dancing; the gosthi gave opportunities for informed conversation 
on literary and artistic subjects; the apanaka or the drinking parties 
and the garden partie's and the samasyakrida which witnessed 
convivality and sport.^^ A 1 Biruni also refers **10 a number of 
festivals like the spring festival and the full moon day festivals. 
He mentions the festival of lights which even today is the biggest 
festival in India.^® 

Good food, drink, pleasant and charming company, fine clothes 
and perfumes, ornaments and garlands were thus parts of the 
process of the pursuit of pleasure. These were valued in them- 
selves and, in spite of the scoffings of those who insisted on the 
primacy of the values of the other world over the demands of tliis, 

R. C. Majumdar and A. D. Pusalkar (Edrs), The History and 
Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II, The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 574 

20 S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, pp. 76-77 

27 H. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, pp. 110-112 

28 E. Sachau, AlherunVs India, II, pp. 178 ff 
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the concept of pleasure continued to play a vital role in Indian 
thinking. The only limitations placed on it were those of wealth. 
We have seen in the preceding chapter that the masses of th<i 
people of India, as elsewhere, have often been poor. Conditions 
ot poverty led to an overstressing of the values of the other world 
over the joys of this and in this context the concept of astha was 
restricted in its development. The same conditions charaetcrized 
the development of the concept of pleasure. But the evidence is 
there that this concept played a vital role in Indian history. 
Chandragupta enjoyed hunting and his grandson did the same 
until his conversion to Buddhism. In the Mahabharata there are 
nunicrous references to the chase, its joys and the danger of 
addiction to it. Gambling is the subject of quite a few Vedic 
liymns“'^ and it continued to attract people throughout the 
In Mughal times some new festivals like the Nauroz. and the 
emperor’s birthday were introduced. The Mughal grandees 
enjoyed their* to the fullest extent^^’ — Samudra Gupta took 

as much interest in %iusic and poetry as in the art of war and 
conquest'^ — and ^a well-Dalanced life always had equal place for 
the joys of the senses and the intellect as those of the spirit. 

IV 

But it is in literature that the development of the aesthetic idciil 
is shown in the most marked manner. Bharala’s Natyashastra and 
the large number of works on architecture, painting, mu^ic and 
poetry show the vitality of the aesthetic ideal in India. Sanskrit 
literary theory worked out an elaborate and complex theory of 
aesthetic pleasure. The basis of this theory was rasa. An emotion 
is “recognised as a rasa if it is a sufficiently permanent major 
instinct of man, if it is capable of being developed and delineated 
to its climax with its attendant and accessory feelings and if there 
are men of that temperament to feel imaginative emotional 
sympathy at the presentation of that rasa”.-^- Rasa is “Ideal 
Beauty”, a “tincture, essence, flavour, aesthetic experience being 

29 Ri^ Veda, X, 34 

29 Sec Surendranath Sen, Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri, p. 247 

21 R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar, A New History of the Indian 
People, Vol. VI, The Vakata-Gupta Age, p. 155 

22 V. Raghavan, The Number of Rasas, p. 17 
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described as the tasting of flavour”.^® It is a complex of deter- 
minants, consequents, moods and involuntary emotions.^^ The 
^ight major rasas mentioned in the texts are Shringara (erotic 
sentiment), Hasya (ludicrous); Karuna (tragic), Raudra (terri- 
ble), Vira (heroic), Bhayanaka (fearsome), Bibhatsa (vulgar) 
and Adkhuta (miraculous). To this was added the ninth, Sfmnta 
(peaceful) probably by the Buddhists and Jains. The underlying 
assumption of the theory of rasas is that the human mind shows 
eight or nine dominant moods related to fairly stable sentiments 
which could be developed into works of literature. Rasa makes 
itself manifest through dhvani which may be rendered as “over- 
tone of meaning”.^® The purpose of art is to give delight and 
aesthetic experience is a “transformation not merely of feeling, 
buf equally of undertaking. . . It demands intense activity 
on the part of the reader or spectator and requires certain pre- 
paration for the aesthetic experience. This preparation is the 
artistic discipline which is twofold. On the one hand there is the 
discipline of the artist who is exhorted to Ibok upon his art as 
a kind of Yoga^'^; on the other hand an aesthetip is not so much 
reposed in the object of art itself as in the mind of the beholder 
which requires that, that mind must be ready to respond to a 
work of art and enjoy it in terms of a conscious aesthetic 
experience. There can be no generation of a Shanta Rasa, 
whether through a poem or a drama or a painting, if the spectators 
or readers have their minds attuned to the apperception of the 
Raudr.^ or terrible sentiment. Hence for this aesthetic experience 
to arise there must be an artist as well as a rasika. Such a 
theory postulates a distinct philosophy of pleasure which accepts 
the intrinsic worth and validity of pleasure as a part of life. In 
rigourously monastic circles like the Buddhist there could be no 
acceptance of pleasure per se and it is in this spirit that a rule 
Jays it down that members of the Buddhist monastic orders shall 
not witness dances or listen to music or attend shows where 
instrumental music is played or puppet-shows and dramatic per- 
formances are presented. In the Brahmanical law books there 

•'*3 A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art, p. 47 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Dance of Shiva, p. 36 

35 Raghavan, Op. Cit., pp. 21-24 
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was a tendency to regard all artistic professions as degrading 
although there was no rigid rule forbidding the Brahmana from 
enjoying art as such. 


V 

The decline in the importance of the concept of pleasure was 
closely associated with the deepening of crises in Indian life. The 
first such crisis came when Buddhism and Jainism arose. This 
crisis was the result of the disintegration of the tribal world of 
Mag;».dha with the advance of imperial ideas and institutions. The 
decline of Buddhism as an institutional force in the life of the 
masses in the country began almost after the decline of the 
Mauryas. The resurgence of Brahmanism, witnessed in the GifJjta 
age, was a visible symbol of this decline. Tiie great dramas of 
Kalidasa and others no doubt pay lip-service to the ascetical 
ideal, so firr^ly r -oted in the sacerdotal mind, but the spirit is 
not necessarily of far-reaching and persistent pessimism and 
1 enunciation. Kalidasa loved life in all its diverse aspects. He 
had a deep appreciation of pleasure arising as much out of a 
heroic life as from the observation of the beauties of nature and 
women. But the world of classical Sanskrit literature is essentially 
a world of the wealthy Kshattriya classes with their priests and 
religion, court life and conquests. We have seen in the preceding 
chapter how the life of the common people, even in the Golden 
Age, was difficult, oppressed as it was by incessant tcyl with 
increasingly diminishing returns of that toil. Then came the dis- 
integration of political life and the consequent struggle for imperial 
hegemony among the Rashtrakutas, the Gurajara-Pratiharas and 
the Pala-Scnas of Bengal with the Cholas, Chalukyas, Hoyasalas 
and Kakatiyas always hovering round the fringes of the maelstrom. 
The country was witnessing the tramp of large armies marching 
all over the land, and with the Islamic invasions hammering away 
at the settled pattern of life and creating newer classes of parasites 
to prey upon the productive classes, conditions of life worsened 
sharply. The economic consequences of internecine wars and 
external aggressions by the Arabs, Turks, Afghans, Mongols and 
Mughals made mere survival a full-time occupation wherein the 
concept of pleasure and its conscious enjoyment could have little 
place. The so-called Medieval period of Indian history shows 
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two distinct trends in thinking. One is concerned with progressive 
hardening of caste distinctions and increase in the disabilities of 
Cihe lower castes. The other is the rise of the Vedanta philosophy. 
If Buddhism and Jainism were products of a deep crisis within 
the body of a disintegrating tribal society Vedanta was an offspring 
of the crisis operating in and cleaving into fragments the institution 
oi ancient Indian imperial polity. True it was that during this 
period Buddhism almost disappeared from the surface of Indian 
lifd and Jainism became a small sect of only peripheral significance, 
but the spirit of asceticism remained and operated on ever enlarg- 
ing levels. The Buddhist texts often speak of the utter futility 
of existence'^*'; the Dhammapada asks: “Why the joy and mirth 
when everything is ablazc?”‘“* It calls upon man to recognize 
thdt the body is after all fragile like an earthen pot or ephemeral 
like a spot of foam on a wavc^^ and only fools consider life as 
being of long duration.^- It says when the self itself does not 
belong to the self how can one regard sons and wealth as one’s 
own?*^ And finally comes the telling statement that possessions 
arc the misery of man.^'^ These sentiments are generally reflective 
of the great ascetical movement, they arc the poetry of the ascetic 
temper which regards passions as variegated, sweet and charming; 
but they do vex the mind of man in diverse ways.'*^ The crisis 
of imperial polity, whether potential or actual, also produced 
similar sentiments. Both the Samkhyas and Vedantins speak of 
the three ailments of human life namely, the misery of body and 
mind; .miserj^ arising out of perishable creatures and the misery 
arising out of actions of gods.**^ Shankara denounces the fools 
who are tied to sense-objects by the stout cord of attachment^' 
and deelares extreme aversion to all perishable things as sine qua 
non of salvation.^® The concepts of Nirvana and Brahman may 
be of difierent metaphysical origins and levels but they express 
an almost identical spirit of crisis in social and economic terms. 
Max Weber attributes an anti-orgiastic origin to the ascetical 
movements in India. He observes that “the intensification of 
vegetarianism and abstinence from alcohol developed out of the 
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opposition to meat orgies; the very strong tabooing of adultery 
and the admonition to control the sexual impulse in general has 
similar anti-orgiastic roots. Anger and passion were here, as 
China, taboo because of the belief in the demonical and diabolic 
origin of all emotions. The commandment of rigid cleanliness, 
especially in eating, stemmed from magical purity rules.”i“ There 
may be some substance in such simplifications but they ignore 
the hard economic realities expressed through the changing 
patterns of thought and concept. And there is another aspect of 
this problem as Ananda K. Coomaraswamy seems to suggest. 
Aceprding to him “whereas in a secular society a man looks 
forward to an old age of comfort and economic independence, 
in this sacerdotal order he looks forward to becoming independent 
of economics and indifferent to comfort and discomfort.”®® This 
desire to become independent of economics may, in itself, be a 
reflection of the increasing failure or crisis of the prevalent system 
of economy vvbr^-ein the state acted as a dis-incentive and social 
mores declared thef most directly productive classes as merely 
hewers of wood drawers of water, dis-enfranchised of their 
social rights and divested of their spiritual privileges. All human 
societies display the sporadic appearance of ascetical movements; 
what is characteristic of India is the persistence of the ascetical 
temper through the ages. It seems to lie and spread all around 
and if there are times of prosperity and progress it lies low beneath 
the surface only to erupt once again as soon as a crisis is around 
the comer. 


VI 

The world-view of the Vedas is one of joys of life; of obvious 
delight in its pleasures. The poets unabashedly pray for bumper 
harvests, large heads of cattle, a house full of children and a 
future filled with promise. Women, in that society, may not have 
enjoyed equality of status with men but nevertheless they suffered 
lew of the disabilities and were subject to even fewer disparaging 
jibes characteristic of much of the later lucubrations. There are 
two views of women. On the one hand they are declared never 
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to become impure®^ and Manu exhorts that where women are 
honoured there the gods are happy.*^^ ^hg other ha^ it is 
gaid that there exists no evil greater than womcn^^ and that they 
are given to vain things. It* is not necessary to go into the 
details of the failings of and danger from women, as many of 
our text^; tell us. What is significant is that they are called an 
obstacle to the path of devotion and a hindrance to emancipation.*^® 
It may also be pointed out that around the beginning of the 
Christian Era women began to lose many of their spiritual and 
cultural rights consequent upon the withdrawal of ^e right to 
investiture with the sacred thread for which, in an earlier age, 
the women of the priestly, Kshattriya and Vaishya orders were 
eligible. A. S. Altekar aptly sees in this trend an increasing 
infKicncc of the Sannyasi school of thought which advocated 
renunciation and possessionlessness. He argues that many of 
these adverse and uncomplimentary remarks may be explained 
as an exhibition of masculine cynicism which appears also among 
other peoples in Europe and Asia alike. But,* he adds, “it appears 
that some Hindu writers have painted the woman in very black 
colours, not so much because *they believed in what they said, 
but because they were anxious to dissuade men from marriage 
and family life. Varahamihira expressly states that the Renuncia- 
tion {Samnyasa) School was accustomed to deer)' women with 
the above end in view. Of course there were a few writers in 
this school too, who have* taken a balanced view of the whole 
situation and given due praise to women for the invaluable 
assistance which they gave to their husbands in the realization 
of the temporal and spiritual goals of life. This, for instance, is 
the case with the author of the Yogavasishtha. Such thinkers 
were, however, in a small minority. As a rule, in order to induce 
men to adopt a life of renunciation, which they honestly believed 
to be essential for salvation, the writers of the Samnyasa School 
felt that they might indulge in hyperbolic language in describing 
the faults, drawbacks and vices of woman, who is the centre and 
attraction of family life for man.”**® This triumph of the Renuncia- 
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tion Sjchool not only aflected the status of women but also pro- 
foundly' altered the relative importance of the whole concept of 
pleasure. G. S. Ghurye argues that Indian culture “non-Buddhist; 
and non- Jain may be said to be the only culture which has 
acclaimed two ideal types, either as alternatives or as compli- 
mentaries, from very jearly in its history till to-day.”^“ These two 
types according to him are (a) the life-long celibate leading a 
life of renunciation without ever entering that of a householder and 
(h) the ideal type of the disinterested householder performing 
all the ordained duties of his life and station in it in the spirit 
of renunciation and devotion to God as enunciated in the 
Bhagvadgita. Later in this work we will have occasion to go 
into a detailed analysis of the concept of renunciation and its 
effects on the social history of India. It will be, hence, mt)re 
pertinent for our purpose to dilate upon the ideal type of the 
householder referred to above as it is the householder who, more 
than any one else, is most directly involved in worldly life and 
its pleasures and paiifti. 

Of the four stages ol^ life that of the householder is frequently 
praised. When Yudhisthira, eldest of the Pandava brothers, be- 
came disgusted with thi cares and vexations of the world and 
set out to seek renunciation he was dissuaded from doing so by 
his brothers and the sage, Dvaipayana Vyasa, on the plea that 
the highest duty of man lies in living the full life of the house- 
holder in the spirit of its dharma.®'^ It is further pointed out that 
it is only in the sjage of a householder that it is possible f^r man 
to fulfil as many as three of the four ideals of life simultaneously. 
These ideals are dharma, artha and kama. Manu points out that 
all stages gather their support from that of a householder who is 
the superior of all.®^ In this connection Prabhu argues that the 
high value associated with the life of a householder indicates the 
importance of social values in Hindu thinking and is as such 
indicative of the positivist trend in that thinking.®- But there is 
always an insistence on non-invclvement and detachment in all 
actions as the Gita emphasizes. The ideal man of the Gita goes 
beyond the two extremes of getting lost in the varied activities 
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of the world and the quietist withdrawing into the silence x)f the 
Absolute. He does this by acting without being necessarily in- 
(^crested in the results of that action.”^ Krishna says to Arjuna: 
“To action alone hast thou a right and never at all to its fruits; 
Jet not the fruits of action be thy motives; neither let there be in 
thee any attachment to inaction. Fixed in yoga, do thy work, 
O Winner of wealth (Arjuna), abandoning attachment, with an 
even mind in success and failure, for evenness of mind is called 
yoga.”‘^^ Such action is not purposeless action as Gandhi so aptly 
remarks.*^'^ Albert Schweitzer sees in this “the outward perfor- 
mance ol actions in combination with inward renunciation of the 
v/orld”‘^^ which is barely supported by evidence from the Gita 
itself where at another place yoga is explained as skill in action 
which can scarcely be possible with some higher form of involve- 
ment of the actor in his action.®^ But there is no need for us to 
enter the metaphysical controversy of the inherent superiority of 
v\orld and life-aflirmation over word and life-negation. The point 
at issue is whether it is possible to ar^ue*’that the concept of 
yoga cflectively influenced the concept of pleasure. The evidence 
seems to suggest an answer in •the affirmative. The aim of yoga 
is to create a sense of complete detachment and equivalence 
(samatva) whereas the concept of pleasure involves a deliberate 
participation by man in the activities of the world of the senses 
with a view to derive as much pleasure for himself from it as 
possible. And hence even if it is possible to point up two alter- 
nate ii^wdl types the ascetic and the householder — as Ghurye has 
done — it is worth noting that the ascetical concept casts its shadow 
even over the householder and his life. The ideal of a rasika, 
necessary for the awakening of a sense of beauty and joy in it, 
\N^as developed in great detail by the Sanskrit aesthetic theorists. 
This theory demanded an active participation of the spectator or 
reader in the evocation of creative beauty in a work of plastic 
ait or literature. But as against this there also arose the theory 
of alamkara and riti, ornament or figures and style or composi- 
tion, regarded as essential elements in art. In these theories the 
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main jemphasis is on “aesthetic surfaces which are significant only 
as sources of sensation” a position which could be maintained 
only from the standpoint of “naive realism which underlies 3 
strictly monastic prejudice against* the woild”/*'^ 

Our examination of the development of the concept of pleasure 
and the influences working on it has revealed two distinct con- 
ditions. One is that pleasure as a concept begins to develop at 
a fairly early period and becomes a vital force to a point where 
it gets accepted in the largei scheme of the four ideals of >ife. 
Opposing this development is the concept of renunciation and 
non-pcquisition stemming out of recurring crises in the body of 
Indian society. The first crisis may be ascribed to the break up 
of tribal societies, a process which went on from the sixth century 
B.c. to the rise of the Maurya empire in 324 b.c. This was •the 
period of the rise of the great ascetical movements of Buddhism, 
Jainism and Ajivikism. These ascetical movements were challenged 
by the Bhpfd cult and the resurgence of the Vedic religion 
followed by the estrft'lishmcnt of the Puranic form of Hinduism. 
The second great crisis was the crisis of imperial polity which 
began from the time of the Hun inva^ions in the 6 th century \ d. 
and continued until piactically the time of Akbar in the middle 
of the 16th century. The ascetical movements thrown up by this 
crisis made themselves manifest as much in the Vedanta as in 
the Tantra. As against these ascetical movements there arose the 
gieat theistic non-ascctical movements symbolized in the rise of 
sects like those cjf Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak and the sainl poets 
of Rajasthan, Gujarat and Maharashtra. These theistic move- 
ments, like the earlier Bhakti cult following the rise of Buddhism 
and Jainism, though not themselves strictly ascetical in the sense 
of being Sannyasi movements, assimilated the concept of detach- 
ment from the world, and transcendence of the world through 
single-minded devotion to the Deity, were opposed to the concept 
of pleasure in life or kama. The external conditions of the large 
masses of the people in the country through a major part of their 
history were such as to make life a difficult economic proposition. 
An expensive state controlled by the Kshatriya and the Brahmana, 
neither of whom played any direct role in the creation of wealth, 
wars, invasions and revolutions tended to support the concepts 
of detachment and non-acquisitiveness which were further enforced 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art, p. 54 
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by frequent intrusions of the ascetical ideal in all spheres of 
thought. The sacerdotal domination of Indian thought made it 
^difficult for secularism to rise as a significant force and in the 
absence of this force the concept of pleasure was always at a 
disadvantage. When the concept of power as an economic and 
politica^ concept failed it tended to acquire magical, mystical and 
sacerdotal overtones which aimed at transcending the world in- 
stead of directly winning it and enjoying its good things. Where 
the state is described as the swallower of the Vaishya, and the 
Shudra is held to be the servant of another to be dispossessed 
at will and slain at will, it is natural that considerations other 
than mere economic or hedonistic would enter in the final evalua- 
tion of the joys and sorrows of the world. A philosophy of 
plousurc which showed some promise of development was thus 
diverted into a philosophy of non-acquisition which imposed 
differing norms on the different sections making up Indian society 
through the ages. Of the four ideals of life the highest was held 
to be moksha and the lowest that of kariia the enjoyment of 
which was always to be governed by the rules of dharma. The 
primacy of spiritual values over all other things is undoubtedly 
a noble ideal but the reality which brought it forth and helped it 
reign supreme was one of recurrent social and economic crises. 

With the beginning of the Western impact as pointed out 
elsewhere there began a revaluation of values. The concept of 
pleasure was viewed in more positivistic terms and there was a 
rediscovery of some of the aesthetic theories which characterized 
Indian thought in the earlier ages. The criteria of success were 
not entirely changed for the man who renounces is still held to be 
a great man, greater than one who has no such dramatic sacrifices 
of material wealth and its pleasures to show. The ascetical 
temper still exists but it is now tempered with more positive and 
worldly considerations. The liberation of the arts from the 
thraldom of social stigma which existed in the earlier ages has 
helped create an attitude of positive pleasure in the joy of life 
as expressed through literature, drama and the arts. In times 
of old the tendency was to look upon kama as a necessary evil; 
today the trend is to question whether it is evil per se. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


KARMA AND PUNARJANMA 
Deeds and Rewards 

Perhaps no other single concept has had such a profound and 
far-reaching influence on Indian thinking as the concept of karma. 
Ever /lince it was first formulated in the Vpanishads it has become 
a corner-stone not only of Hindu religion and philosophy but also 
much of its social theory. Buddhism and Jainism, as forms of 
revolt against the sacerdotalism and mysticism of the Vedic tratii- 
tion have had occasion to reject the authority of the Vedas and 
the Brahmanical ritualism but both these creeds unreservedly 
accepted the low of karma. It is karma that gives a certain 
unity of thought to the three creeds of Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Jainism and makes of them a characteristic expression of the Indie 
temper. Through the ages karmr. has held its ground and has 
influenced countless generations in thought and deed. If at its 
lowest level of comprehension it has resulted in fatalism at its 
highest, karma is a striking attempt at making order out of the 
diverse and confusing manifestations of the world. The concept 
of liberation, Moksha, which is the fourth ideal of life, cannot 
become fully intelligible without a proper understanding ^f the 
law of karma and its working in the allied concept of rebirth. 
The peculiar development of the theory of social classes manifest 
in the concept of varna and ashrama derives its ethical foundation 
in the doctrine of karma which thus becomes a great sociological 
force moulding the social and economic forces operating within 
the body of Indian society through the centuries. So universal 
has been its hold that it has been the basis of popular philosophy 
seeping down to the common level. The common Indian may 
not be familiar with the metaphysical subtleties of the various 
forms of the Vedanta but he surely has a basic comprehension 
of what karma means and how it enters in the scheme of his Ufe. 
If dharma signifies what ought to be, karma explains what is 
and predicts what an individual can make of his life. Just as 
dharma relates to almost every single phase of the life of an 
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individual and the society within which he has his being and 
becoming, karma moulds the pattern of his individual and social 
action throughout his life. We will, therefore, undertake an 
analysis of the concept of kajrnia in its historical context and 
sociological implications. 


II 

It was towards the end of the Vcdic period {circa 700 n.c. ) that 
the theory of karma came to be formulated in all its essentials. 
The develops the concept ol Ri/a and this implies 

the existence of an unvarying cosmic law which holds supreme 
everywhere in the universe. It is the “course of things” whose 
foundations are “firm-seated”; to it belong “the vast deep earth 
and heaven”; even the mighty gods like Mitra and Varuna obtain 
their powei through the Law; cveiything moves according to its 
dictates and the gods are its upholders.^ The original meaning 
ol the word may ha\e been “straight, direct” and etymologically 
it is obviously related to the word “rite’\- Max Muller defined 
it as the “straight line, which i^| spite of many momentary devia- 
tions, was discovered to run through the whole realm of nature. 
Wc call that rita, that straight, direct or right line, when we 
apply it in a more general sense, the Law of Nature; and when 
we apply it to the moral world, we try to express the same idea 
again by speaking of the Moral Law, the law on which our life 
is founded, the eternaf Law of Right and Reason, or, it may be, 
that which makes for righteousness, both within us and with- 
out. It is a law “that underlies everything, a law in which we 
may trust, whatever befall, a law which speaks within us with 
the divine voice of conscience, and tells us ‘this is rite’, ‘this 
is right’, ‘this is true’, whatever the statutes of our ancestors, 
Ol even the voices of our bright gods, may say to the contrary.”' 
Its sociological aspects were pointed out by Rudolf Otto who 
derives the word from the root Ar which means to arrange, to 
order, to regulate and “that it really means the regulated, the 
ordered. And not so much the state of order and the process, 
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as the principle behind this state and the power that holds and 
regulates the process. Rita is a binding power, constraining to 
order. It was to be found also in social life, in the life oi the 
clan, of the tribe and of the f^ily. The binding order ot^ 
morals, customs, laws and manners in the constitution of the social 
classes and of the labour-communities, in compacts and oaths, 
in marriage, in the relations of individuals, of clans and tribes, 
in public law and in private conduct, was also rita, based upon 
rita. it appeared in speial life as the continuation, the conse- 
quence and reflection of the cosmic binding order.”"* It is signifi- 
cant that the opposite of rita, that is anrita, became the common 
word for falsehood and sin. 

This was the highest concept in Rig Vedic philosophy. It 
postulated the firm belief that the universe was an orderly uni- 
verse, that it was not subject to the blind whims and fancies of 
the gods, that the gods themselves were bound by the JSupremc 
Law and were not arbitrary cither in their intentions or their 
conduct, it was Vriuna who was specially associated with the 
prevalence of the Cosmic Law® and if this trend had continued 
the Vedic religion would have assumed a very different form and 
content than what it did later. This trend was, however, deflected 
and later submerged with the growth of ritualism in the cult of 
sacrifice which increasingly came to be looked upon as the power- 
ful instrument which could secure desired benefits. When this 
happened the gods began to recede in the background and sacri- 
fice became an end in itself replacing its old role as the means 
to an end which Vas to secure the blessings of the gods. * Rita 
then came to mean not so much the Grand Cosmic Law of 
morality but the correct order in the sacrificial ritual which was 
itself given a mechanistic interpretation. The religious ideas and 
attitudes of the Brahmana period whicii followed that of the Rig 
Veda “represent the intellectual activity of a sacerdotal caste 
which, by turning to account the religious instincts of a gifted and 
naturally devout race, had succeeded in transfonning a primitive 
worship of the powers of nature into a highly artificial system of 
sacrificial ceremonies, and was ever intent on deepening and ex- 
tending its hold on the minds of the people, by surrounding its 
own vocation with the halo of sanctity and divine inspiration. A 
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complicated ceremonial, requiring for its proper observance and 
consequent efficacy the ministrations of a highly trained priestly 
class, has ever been one of the most effective means of promoting 
iiierarchical aspirations.”^ The development of the caste system 
paralleled the growing complexities of the sacrificial ritual. Sacri- 
fice was now interpreted in cosmic and mystical terms not so much 
as a rite to be correctly performed, though of course this was 
highly important, but more as an abstract concept. Sacrifice was 
the basis of the universe, for, from it arose the world-order and on 
it depended the maintenance of everything that is. As the 
Bhagavadgita succinctly puts it: “In ancient days the Lord of crea- 
tures created men along with sacrifice and said ‘By this shall ye 
bring forth and this shall be unto you that which will yield the 
mPk of your desires’ ” and “from food creatures come into being; 
from rain is the birth of food; from sacrifice rain comes into being 
and sacrifice is born of work.”** The glorification of the cult of 
sacrifice, however, could not go on indefinitely since it was bound 
to come to a dead end in the development of thought. That dead 
end was reached with the mystical interpretation of sacrifice which 
regarded the rite as a symbol of cosmic creation and recreation. 
It could promise the desired results if the rite was performed in 
strict accordance with the rules and ordinances down to the 
smallest details but it was not adequately capable of explaining how 
a particular situation arose. Its cosmogony was too limited and 
its theology too impersonal to appeal to the creative reflection. A 
new force was required to break the intellectual vicious circle and 
that force appeared in the speculations of the Upanishads. 

Ill 

It has been often suggested that the Upanishads show, on the one 
hand, the emergence of the Kshattriya element into the intellectual 
life of the people and on the other an assimilation of non-Aryan 
elements.® Deussen observes that the leading ideas of the 
Upanishads may have originated among some Brahmana circles 
“but met with acceptance rather in Kshattriya circles than among 
Brahmanas, engrossed as the latter were in the ritual. It was only 
later on that they were adopted by the Brahmanas, and interwoven 
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with t|ie ritual on the lines of allegorical interpretations.”® The 
Upanishads are characterized by bold and daring ideas such as 
atman and Brahman, the individual self and the cosmic self, karma^ 
and rebirth. Their political and economic background may be 
discerned in conditions of incessant warfare pursued by the Aryans 
in their ruthless expansion into the heartland of Aryavarta; in 
an expanding economy in certain sectors but an economy that was 
causing severe strains in other areas of life. In them we no longer 
find the child-like self-assurance of the early Aryans; along with 
a certain intellectual maturity we also espy a growing weariness 
with tjie world of senses, of appearances and historical realities. 
Therein are juxtaposed two opposing attitudes. One is of a formal 
acceptance of the Vedic tradition and indications for its ultimate 
fulfilment in intellectual terms. The other is one of open sccptici:hn 
indicating a spirit of dissatisfaction with the old ideas and concepts 
found to be totally inadequate to meet the emerging situation. 
Though there is no open defiance of reason there seems to be a 
persistent ilesire to ti'^nsccnd leason rather than subserve it and 
the method of neti (not-i^m) emphasizes the mystical nature of the 
Absolute. Now mysticism, as well as a predominant belief in 
occultism, may be the lesult of a tendency to turn away from 
reason and science. At two distinct points we see the alternate 
emergence of mysticism and occultism in Indian history of the 
ancient period. One is the period which gave birth to the Upani- 
shads and the other which made astronomy degenerate into 
astrology. The second period may reasonably be placed aft^y the 
break up of imperial polity witnessed after the exit of the imperial 
Guptas from the stage of history. Suspicion of reason has always 
been present at all stages in the history of the human race and 
India is no exception to this. But this attitude is generally dormant 
and bursts into intense activity primarily during the times when 
social and economic crises are witnessed. The very fact of a group 
like the Kshattriyas, which was vested with political and economic 
power, becoming receptive to ideab of olher-worldliness is an in- 
dication of a social crisis. And it seems reasonable to argue that 
the doctrine of karma first arose as a philosophy of social crisis. 

There is scarcely any awareness of the existence of the twin 
concepts of karma and rebirth in the Rig Veda, The book refers 
to the Abode of the Gods and the Abode of the Ancestors 
® P. Dcussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 8 
7 
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(Devayana and Pitriyand) as the places where the virtuous. reside 
after they relinquish the earthly abode. There is also a reference 
fo the nether world but as yet an elaborate scheme of heavens 
and hells has not arisen. The- doctrine of karma cuts across the 
lines of the concepts of Heaven and the Abode of the Ancestors. 
Keith potes that the vcdic technical term Ishtapurta may be 
regarded as a distinct precursor of the later theory of karma. 

It is also possible to hold that as in the case of dharma^^ the theory 
of' the rita may also have been an anticipation of the law of 
karma. It is in the Shatapatha Drahmana that the earliest clear 
formulation of the twin theory of karma and rebirth can be seen. 
It is stated there that “Every man is born in the world fashioned 
by himself”. The old Upanishads go deeper into the implica- 
tidns of this. One of them says “One goes into the womb of a 
mother, Becoming incarnate in bodily form; Another enters into 
a plant, Each according to his deeds, according to his know- 
ledge.”^* Another states, “Man is a creature of will. According 
as he believes in this world, so will he be when he is departed.”^^* 
The Chandogya Vpanishad says: “Just as he acts, just as he be- 
haves, so will he be born. He who docs good will be born good, 
he who does evil will be born evil; he becomes holy by holy deeds, 
evil by evil. Therefore, in truth it is said, Man is altogether and 
throughout composed of desire (kama), in proportion to his desire 
so is his discretion (kratu) in proportion to his discretion so he 
performs acts ( karma And then there is the celebrated state- 
menV “As a goldsmith taking a piece of gold forms another shape 
with it, more new and agreeable, so throwing off this body and 
obtaining that state of knowledge, the soul forms a shape which is 
more new and agreeably suited to the world.” And “as a cater- 
pillar which has wriggled to the top of a blade of grass draws itself 
over to a new blade, so does the man after he has put aside his 
body draw himself over to a new existence.”*^ Once the theory of 

A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, I, p. 250; H, p. 478 
See Mees, op. cit., p. 10 

12 Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, p. 109 

13 Shatapatha Brahmana, VI, 2, 2, 27 

1^ Kathakopanishad, V, 7 

15 Chandogyopanishad, III, 14, 1 

1® Ibid., HI, 14, 1; Briftadaranyakopanishad, III, 2, 13 

17 Brih. IV, 4, 4; I, 5. 16; Chan. V, 10, 2 

18 Brih. IV, 4, 3; VI, 2; Chan. V, 3, 10 
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karma and rebirth was formulated it was not difficult to spell out 
its sociological implications which is already accomplished in some 
of the older Upamshads where it is suggested that a man’s births 
in a despised caste like the Chandala may be due to his perfor- 
mance of evil deeds in a past existencc.^^* 

The formulation of the concept of karma and rebirth, revolu- 
tionized the older Vedic speculation. The Vedic theology and 
cosmology were not altogether rejected. What was accomplislied 
was that some entirely new premises were added on to the older 
theories. In this arises the theory ol “double retribution, once by 
reward and punishment in the other world, and again by rebirth 
upon earth. This feature is evidently primitive, and is nothing 
more than a combination of the traditional future recompense 
found in the Veda with the novel recompense of the transmigfa- 
tion doctrine”.^*’ The motive behind the formulation of the trans- 
migration doctrine, according to Deussen, is to explain the great 
moral differen^r' ol character, existing from birth to birth and this 
is done on tHe hypofhesis “that a man has already existed once 
before his birth, and that his inborn character is the fruit and 
consequence of his previous actio Jn the earlier phases of 

thought there came to oe postulated three possible destinies for 
man after death. One was the Abode of the gods, the other was 
the Abode of the ancestors and the third was the Moon. Gradually 
the Abode of the ancestors lost its importance and 'significance and 
the third place came to be designated as rebirth here in this world. 
Then began the attempt to gather the loose ends of contradictions 
and the theory was worked out that “all who depart from this 
world go without exception to the moon” where their knowledge 
is put to test and accordingly they go cither by the abode of the 
gods which leads to the Brahman without return or they enter 
upon a new birth “whether as a worm or a fly or a fish or a bird 
or a lion or a boar or a serpent or a tiger or a man, or as some- 
thing else”.^^ Thus do two ideas merge in the doctrine of trans- 
migration. It is now argued that the body is built out of two sub- 
strata that of elements (bhutashraya) and an ethical substratum 
(karmashraya) “which determines the character of the new body 
and life” and is formed by the actions committed in the course 
of each life” and is therefore different for each soul and for each 

Chan. V, 10, 7 2o Deussen, op. cit., p. 329 
21 Ibid., p. 330 22 Ibid., p. 337 
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life course”.-^ The Vedic concept of redemption from sin through 
sacrifice came to be largely superceded by the law of k^rma in 
vvhich began the twilight of the Vedic divinities. 

In simple terms what the new theory implied was this. It stres- 
sed the doctrine of individual responsibility for the situation in 
which the individual found himself; that more than social forces 
his individual actions were responsible for his well-being or mis- 
fortune. And its associate doctrine of transmigration opened up 
a ^ista of innumerable lives through which an individual had to 
pass before his quest lor perfection was completed. At one stroke 
as it were, it dethroned the old vedic gods from their mighty 
eminence as arbiters of human destiny and enthroned man as the 
maker of his own late. Karma thus became a theory of value in 
thrf ethical and spiritual areas of life which implication was worked 
out in some detail by the Buddhists in their attack on the caste 
system itself. This is reflected in the Buddha’s observation that 
“not by birth does a man become an outcaste; nor by birth alone 
docs he become a Brahmana; it is by deeds* that a man becomes 
an outcaste and also by deeds alone can a man be called a 
Brahmana.”-* And “do not ask what a man’s caste is but examine 
his conduct for even from lowly wood can the sacred fire be 
produced.”-"* Karma, then, tended to cut across the bonds of 
family, clan, tribe and kingdom as it postulated a creed that held 
valid for all men irrespective of their other connections. It at- 
tempted to posit a system of ethics of universal application. But 
it had two sides. If it was a message of hopc^for man, who by 
the sheer dint of his own personal exertion could make his own 
destiny, it also contained within itself an explanation of his present 
plight based on the nature of his past. Karma, thus, looks both 
ways; it glances back into the past and it also looks forward to a 
bright future. Many a time in practice there was only a partial 
application of the theory where it was pressed into service to 
explain the past and thus became merged with a theory of fatalism. 
Karma said as a man sows, so shall he reap; but was also made 
to say, as a man reaps so he must have sown. What the implica- 
tions of this were we will see later. 


23 Ibid., p. 265 

24 Suttanipata, Vasalasutta, 136 25 ibid. 
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Once the theory was presented it only remained for the later ages 
to work out in full all of its implications. Though the structure 
of old Vedic thought tended to become obsolete it was preserved 
for the simple reason that the Vedic tradition had already, become 
too sacred to be easily repudiated. It thus came to pass that along 
with karma several other theories about the fate of man after death 
came to be accepted. This is particularly the case with the cull 
of the ancestors as exemplified in the Shradhha (funeral oblations) 
ritual The concept of heaven and hell also continued to hold 
sway though in the context of karma and rebirth it was hardly 
tenable. But the theory represented a remarkable advance in 
thought and became the most outstanding characteristic concept 
for later ages to comment upon. 

The later texts more or less rest content with an elaboration of 
the Upanishadic theory of karma. Thus the Mahabharata states: 
“A creature is bound*by deeds (karma); he is liberated by know- 
ledge (vidya); by knowledge he becomes eternal, imperceptible 
and undccaying. Some men of little understanding eulogize kanna, 
so they embrace with delight the entanglements of corporeal 
existence; but those who have achieved a perfect comprehension 
of Dharma do not commend karma as a person drinking from a 
river thinks little of a well.”^“ And “one’s own efforts are like 
the seed, fate (daiva) is the soil and the harvest is the union of 
the two.”“^ Further, “With eye or thought or voice or^jdeed, 
whatever kind of act one performs, one receives that kind of act 
in return. Karma is something that an individual does and is 
rewarded for and no man can inherit the good or evil act of 
another.^® But this attitude came to be modified later when the 
theory of transfcrrencc of karma came to occupy a significant place 
in religious thought. The Mahabharata believes in the force of 
karma or the fatality of the act and this fatalistic interpretation 
assumes some importance in the popular understanding of the 
doctrine of karma.'**® 

In the Bhagavadgita (circa 200 b.c.-a.d. 200?) Krishna at- 
tempts a full philosophical exposition of the doctrine of karma. 

20 Mahabharata, XII, 8810 ff; See Shanti Parva, 240, 7 

27 Ibid., Anusasanaparva, 6, 8 Ibid., XII, 16, 22 

2» Ibid., XII, 291, 22 so Radhakrishnan, op. cit., I, p. 508 
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Karma, according to him is ubiquitous and eternal and it .is not 
possible for any one not to perform some karma at everymoment 
^of Jife.'"^ It is the creative force that brings beings into cxistence^^; 
ii is a condition, not a dcstiny and there are five factors involved 
in its completion. There is the adhisthana, “the basis or centre 
from wljich we work, kartr, or doer, karana or the instrumentation 
ol nature, cesta or effort and daiva or fate. The last is the power 
or powers other than human, the cosmic principle which stands 
behind, modifying the work and disposing of its fruits in the shape 
of act and its reward. Karma is further described as of three 
kinds karma that binds, vikrama which is evil and akarma that is 
non-binding karma.'*^^ Since it is not possible for a man not to 
perform karma the best that he can do is to perform it without 
arfy desire for its fruits. When he acts in this wise the karma 
that he performs ceases to bind him to existence.^® In this 
obviously there is a reference to the karmamar^;a the path of 
works which, in contradistinction with the other two paths namely, 
those of knowledge (jnyana) and devotion \Bhakti) appealed to 
the minds of many. The path of works* is the way of the ritual 
which liad behind it the enormous weight of the sanctity of the 
Vcdic tradition. And the clement of daiva had to be brought in 
to reconcile karma to theism under which alone could operate the 
concept of prasada or divine grace. This reconciliation between 
the “iron” law of karma and the clement of divine grace was 
achieved through the .theory of adhikara or capability which was 
a matter of individual exertion. The Gita thus makes of karma 
a gospel of action and tries to stem the advance of the tide of 
renunciation beating on the minds of men on all sides. It works 
out to the fullest extent the sociological implications of the theory 
ol karma through the concept of guna and karma. Krishna says 
“The fourfold order was created by Me according to the divisions 
of quality and work.”‘^^ S. Radhakrishnan explains that “the 
emphasis is on guna (aptitude) and karma (function) and not jati 
(birth). The varna or the order to which we belong is indepen- 
dent of sex, birth or breeding. A class determined by tempera- 
ment and vocation is not a caste determined by birth and heredity. 

Bhagvadgita, III, 5 32 vill, 3 

33 Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita, p. 48 

34 Bhagavadgita, IV, 17 3 .'» Ihid., Il, 47 

33 Ibid., IV, 13; See S. Radhakrishnan, Bhagavadgita, p. 160 
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Accoriding to the Mahabharata the whole world was originally of 
one class but later it became divided into four divisions on account 
of the specific duties. Even the distinction between caste and 
outcaste is artificial and unspiritual. It may be argued thaf 
the Bhagavadgita gives divine sanction to a social system full of 
iniquities like the caste system. But it must be remembered that 
by the time the Gita came to be composed and incorporated into 
the Mahabharata the caste system had already become a rigidly 
hierarchical system which attempted to perpetuate the rule of Jhe 
Kshattriya and the Brahmana by enabling them to live on the 
laboyrs of the Vaishya and the Shudra. In such a context the 
doctrine of the Gita is one of liberalism for the work tries, at least 
theoretically, to keep open the possibility of social and spiritual 
advancement to the lower orders of society by basing status ^on 
guna (ability) and karma (efforts) rather than on mere birth. It 
tried to effect the release of the doctrine of karma from the 
shackles of ar. ^n^xorable blind fate which may ordain some to a 
life of pejpetual toil^and low social status and others to a life of 
luxury and oppulcnce \\ithout the attendant necessity of being in- 
volved in directly productive work. In this doctrine of guna and 
karma as the basis of Ljcial evaluation the position of the Gita is 
very similar to that of Gautama, the Buddha whose statements 
have been quoted earlier in this context. 

The Gita also introduces a striking new concept in the develop- 
ment of the theory of karma. Krishna calls upon Arjuna to act 
and perform his ordained duty (niyata karma) appropriate to his 
role and station in life. This was necessary since the atmosphere 
was generally filled with ideas of withdrawal from the world as 
symbolized in the great ascetical movements of Buddhism and 
Jainism. There was a very real threat of dislocation in the nature 
and performance of social functions so necessary for the smooth 
development of society. If society had to function normally the 
various elements that went into its making must continue to do 
their respective duties for philosophers must face problems rather 
than run away from them and soldiers must fight in defence of the 
cherished ideals and institutions of society, that those engaged in 
directly productive tasks might perform their duties appropriate 
to their situation in life.^® But Ais karma must be performed in 
the spirit of yoga that is “steadfast in inner composure” which is 
S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit.y pp. 160-61 Bhagavadgita, III, 8 
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another name for samatva that is “conquest of anger, sensitive- 
ness, pride and ambition”.^® When karma is performed in this 
wise it ceases to bind and even helps an individual on on the 
path of perfection. 

In the Dharmashastras the concept of hell finally comes to be 
accomodated into the framework of the theory of karma. Manu 
declares that karma is indestructible^® and that hell can, in certain 
contexts, take the place of metempsychosis.**^ In the Buddhist 
Dfyjmmapada the inexorability of the doctrine of karma is deve- 
loped at great length. It says that the sinner is overwhelmed by 
his own sins;**2 that the sins committed by one defile oneself just 
as the good deeds purify onc^^; that one suffers the consequences 
of one’s actions with a tearful face later^**; that sins follow a fool 
likr an ash-covered firc"*^; a sinner grieves here as well as in the 
next world.**® This is an indication that one is liable to suffer for 
one’s acts in this very world and it is not necessary to wait for the 
next world for karma to produce its own results. Karma is 
described as one’s own kinsman for good karma welcomes the 
departed into the next world just as relatiohs and kinsmen welcome 
a man who has returned from ?> long journey safely.**^ Karma is 
cumulative and as such one must not think the less of small acts; 
small acts accumulate into mighty karma just as a pitcher is filled 
even by small drops of water.**® There is no place in the whole 
universe, whether in the sky or in the depths of the ocean or in 
the caverns -of mountains, where one can find escape from one’s 

karma which means that karma holds the whole world within its 

•• • 

mysterious grip.^® The best policy, therefore, says the Dhamma- 
pada, is to avoid the performance of sin®® and the teachings of 
the Buddhas may be summarized in the avoidance of all sins, the 
acquisition of merit and the purification of one’s mind.®* Though 
tlie Buddhists did not accept the concept of soul and adopted an 
indeterminate attitude towards divinity and its role in human affairs 
they did accept the doctrine of transmigration. It is not necessary 
for us to go into the metaphysical subtleties which explain trans- 

Ibid., II, 48; S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita, p. 120 
Manavadharmashastra, XI, 46; Gautamadharmashastra, XIX, 5 
Manavadharmashastra, XII, 18 & 22 42 Dhammapada, 161 

43 Ibid., 165 44 Ibid., 67 4.'5 Ibid., 71 46 Ibid., 20 

47 Ibid., 219-20 4*8 Ibid., 121 • 49 Ibid., Ill 

BO Ibid., 333 B1 Ibid.. 183 
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migration without recourse to a soul but the point to be noted is 
lliat the* Buddhists in their rejection of soul associate the roles of 
cause and effect into the single concept of karma. It is karma that 
is the cause of rebirth and, in a certain sense, it is also karma that 
is made manifest in succeeding lives. Tha Jainas regard karma 
as a sort of subtle matter flowing in through the organs pi sense 
and becoming the cause of bondage of the soul.^- This is some- 
what analogous to the view that guilt is something material and 
can be expiated through the performance of rites and ceremonies 
and by bathing in sacred streams and by undertaking pilgrimages. 
Kalidasa, (5th century a.d. ?) the great Sanskrit poet, takes the 
concepts of karma and rebirth for granted and attempts to show 
their grand delineation through some of his most outstanding 
characters.®-’ The implications of these theories for classical 
Sanskrit literature are brought out by Keith in the following words : 
“The actions and status of man in any existence depend upon no 
accident; tho^c :*re essentially the working out of deeds done in a 
previous birth, and these again arc explained by yet earlier actions 
from time without beginning. Indian drama is thus deprived of 
motif which is invaluable to Greek tragedy, and everywhere pro- 
vides a deep and profound tragic element, the intervention of 
forces beyond control or calculation in the affairs of man, con- 
fronting his mind with obstacles upon which the greatest intellect 
and the most determined will are shattered. A conception of this 
kind would deprive the working of the law of the act of all 
validity and, however much in popular ideas, the inexorable 
character of the act might be obscured by notions of an age before 
the evolution of the belief of the inevitable operation of the act, 
in the deliberate form of expression in drama this principle could 
not be forgotten. We lose therefore the spectacle of the good man 
striving in vain against an inexorable doom; we lose even the 
wicked man whose power of intellect and will make us admire 
him, even though we welcome his defeat. The wicked man who 
perishes is merely, in the view of the Sanskrit drama, a criminal 
undergoing punishment, for whose suffering we should feel no 
sympathy whatever; such a person is not a suitable hero for any 
drama and it is a mere reading of modern sentiment into ancient 
literature to treat Duryodhana in the Uriibhanga as the hero of 

See W. T. De Barry (Ed.) Sources of Indian Tradition, p. 50 

Upadhyaya, India in Kalidasa, pp. 358-59 
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the drama.”'*^ It is somewhat of an oversimplification to .argue 
that great tragedy can arise only if there is an operation of a blind 
and overpowering fate in the hands of which mere humans how- 
ever good they may be, can struggle only in futility. The absence 
of great tragedies in Sanskrit literature must be more reasonably 
explained as a result of the persistent literary convention against 
pure tragedy rather than through the operation of the concept of 
karma. 

That the concept of karma had great force in thoughts and 
deeds of men in all walks of life throughout the history of India 
is borne out by historical evidence. Asoka, for instance, speaks 
of karma and its effects on the life of an individual and exhorts 
his subjects to eschew evil and perform good actions. He believed 
in ^he other world and the effect produced by virtue and sin on 
future life.'*^ He says that he who performs good deeds accom- 
plishes something difficult."’^ He also believed in Heaven and hell 
which indicates that the old compromise between the doctrine of 
karma and belief in heaven and hell had became a common stock 
of Indian ideas on the subject.®^ Samu&ra Gupta likewise puts 
liis faith in the other world on jecord on some of his coins which 
refer to him as one who by his good deeds wins heaven. Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited India during the time of Harsha (7th century 
A.D.) speaks that “they dread the retribution of another state of 
existence and make light of the things of the present world”.®‘^ 
A1 Biriini, writing in the 11th century a.d. states that “The Hindus 
differ ^among themselves as to the definition of what is action. 
Some who make God the source of action consider him to be 
the universal cause; for as the existence of the agents derives 
fiom him, he is the cause of their action, and in consequence it 
is his own action coming into existence through their intermedia- 
tion. Others do not derive action from God, but from other 
sources, considering them as the particular causes which in the 
last instance — according to external observation — produce the 
action in question.” He further says that they believe that “not 
one action of man shall be lost, not even the last of all; it shall 

A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Dharma, pp. 77-8 Pillar Edict, III 
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be brought to account after his good and bad actions have been 
balanced against each other. The retribution, however, is not 
according to the deed but according to the intention which a man 
had in doing it; and a man will receive his reward either in that 
form in which he lives on earth or in that form in which his soul 
will migrate or in a kind of intermediary state after he has left 
his shape and has not yet entered a new onc.”“^ It is interesting 
to notice here that A1 Biruni refers to the three distinct layers in 
the concept of karma as it had developed already in the Upani- 
shadic age and which persisted throughout the history of that 
concent. Karma may find its retribution either in this very world 
or in hell or through rebirth where the doer suffers the effects of 
his action both in form and content strictly equal to the form and 
content of his own deeds performed with deliberate intent. • In 
this context karma came to mean a theory of the conservation of 
moral energy which is indestructible.®^ Tavernier and Bernier 
who visited i during the 17th century report that the karma 
and rebirth concept^ were living ideas among the masses. Says 
Bernier: “The Hindoos believe in the transmigration of souls, and 
h.old it illegal to kill or eat any animal.” A little later, however, 
he gives a more rational explanation of the prevailing vegetarianism 
when he says that “It ought likewise to l3c observed that owing 
to the great deficiency of pasture land in India it is impossible to 
maintain large numbers of cattle; the whole perforce would soon 
disappear if animal food were eaten in anything like the proportion 
in which it is consumed in France and England and the country 
would thus remain uncultivated.”®^ The facile generalization that 
the people of India tend to be vegetarians solely because of their 
religious beliefs is exposed in this interesting observation of the 
17th century though it continues to pass muster for observational 
profundity even today. Bernier has exposed the hard economic 
necessity behind the conservation of cattle wealth which came to 
assume a religious conviction in course of time and was associated 
with the concepts of non-violence and transmigration. Taverner 
observes that “it is one of the articles of belief of the idolators 
that the souls of men on leaving their bodies after death are pre- 
sented to God, who, according to the life the owners have led, 

Sachau, A I BirunVs India, pp. 30. 62 Sutta Nipata, 666 
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allots them other bodies to inhabit, so that the same person is 
several times reborn into the world. And God sends tlie souls 
of men of evil life, degraded in their habits and plunged in all 
tinds of vices, after being separated from the bodies into the 
bodies of inferior animals such as asses, dogs, cats and others in 
order that they may perform penance for their crimes in these 
infamous prisons.”®^ Earlier we referred to Upanishadic evidence 
indicating the possibility of a man being reborn either as a plant 
or as an animal and Tavernier’s observation is significant inasmuch 
as it indicates how the belief had spread even down to the lowest 
levels of understanding. The Abbe J. A. Dubois, writing in the 
early decades of the 19th century argued that “at first the doctrine 
of metempsychosis appears to have been limited to the successive 
transmigrations of souls into various human bodies. Later on, 
however, it received a new expansion, viz. that the souls could 
migrate to the bodies of beasts and to all material objects.” The 
Platonic philosophers, he points out restricted the scope of trans- 
migration to the respective species to which thb bodies before death 
belonged. But the Hindus, adds the Christian Qeric, having not 
had the benefit of being exposed to “enlightened men” have pre- 
served the doctrine of metempsychosis in all its entirety.®^ 

The vitality of the concept of Karma and rebirth was such 
that it has persisted as an important element in Indian thinking 
through the centuries. This vitality must be explained in terms 
of something that is particularly satisfying in the concept which 
appeals so much to the thinkers and common people alike. What 
this appeal comprised we shall examine presently but first let 
us trace the historical modifications brought about in it at the 
very stage of inception of the concept. 

V 

There are three layers in this composite concept. The first is 
that of karma itself which enunciates the principle of the moral 
responsibility of man for his own deeds. The awareness of this 
moral responsibility was apparent even in the Rig Vedic age. The 
idea of rita has cosmic as well as moral implications and the 

W. Crooke (Ed), Travels in India by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, II, 
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moral. aspect soon developed in the concept of karma. The other 
idea is that of transmigration which arose in the Upanishadic age, 
and as an idea this is older than the idea of hell.®® E. Washburn 
Hopkins states that “the doctrine of metempsychosis, without 
ethical bearing, has no necessary connection with ante-natal action, 
and this, transmigration pure and simple, was an older belief 
than that in hell. Karma itself merely implies the fruit o\ action, 
and that fruit may in terms of metempsychosis or in terms of 
hell or of both.” The view that hell alone punishes the sinijcr 
is older than the later Buddhistic interpretation of an individual 
as a “self-adjusting moral mechanism”.®^ With the incorporation 
ot the ideas of transmigration associated with karma and hell it 
was pointed out that when “hell and karma both punish a sinner, 
he is sent to hell first and is then handed over to the working 
of karma”.®® There was also the old idea of sin being regarded 
as something in the nature of a material which could be burnt by 
fire or othei^M.-.c expiated through the performance of expiatory 
ritual. A woman lA the Buddhist Therigatha makes fun of a 
Brahmana hurrying to the sacred river for a bath to wash away 
his sins taunting him that if he wer^ sure that sins could be washed 
away by the waters of the river he should be frightened at the 
possibility of his merit too being washed away by the self-same 
waters!®® In that dialogue there is an obvious assumption on the 
part of the Brahmana that sin was some sort of a substance which 
could be cleansed by sacred waters. The ritual of purification of 
a house with the sprinkling of the waters of the Ganga practised 
by many even today is a survival of this concept of guilt or 
impurity thereof being considered as material. But the doctrine 
of karma “struck hard against the old belief in sacrifice, penance 
and repentance as destroyers of sin”.^® And strictly interpreted 
karma also vitiated the force of another concept which existed 
before it. “In its simplest forms it is the theory that man owes 
what he gets, not to his anterior self, but to the gods. What the 
gods arrange is, in any case, whether good or bad, the appointed 
Jot; the arrangement, viddhi, is fate. If the gods bestow a share, 
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a bhaga, of good upon a man, that is his bhagya, luck, divinely 
appointed, dista. As divine, the cause is daiva, which later be- 
comes fate, and is then looked upon as a blind power, necessity, 
chance, hatha. So radical a blow at karma as is given by this 
theory is formally repudiated in the words bhagyam karma, ‘luck 
is karma’ or some equivalent denial. And though the concept 
of karma carried to its logical conclusion would indicate the neces- 
sity of denial of divine intervention in human affairs, a position 
the Buddhists logically adopted, the theistic streak in Indian 
thinking was too strong to be so easily submerged under the force 
of the concept of karma. What consequently happened then was 
that karma had to be reconciled with the demands of theism which 
was accomplished through the concept of prasada or divine grace 
sooessential for salvation. The position then was that though 
karma was operative on the normal level, on the extraordinary 
level where alone salvation was possible, it was necessary for some 
agency not involved in karma to uplift a human soul from the 
vortex of karma. This divine agency was \hc power of bhakti 
which could secure prasada or divine grace. In this light it was 
argued that karma refers to existence whereas prasada has a bear- 
ing on deliverance from existence that is karma. 

There also arose the theory of transference of karma so 
essential to the working of charity. Though in its literal inter- 
pretation karma is individual and the individual alone must reap 
its reward there were attempts made to explain certain phenomena 
like drought and famine and pestilence as results of a political 
institution like kingship. In the Mahabharata, for instance, it 
was the fault of the king that was responsible for natural calami- 
ties.^- In the Dharmashastras it is stated that the wife shares in 
the fruits of the husband’s acts.^*^ Now if the effect of guilt can 
be shared between the king and his subjects or a husband and 
a wife it should be equally possible to share the results of the 
good deeds of another. This extension of the concept of karma, 
whereby its eztreme individualistic basis was modified, made room 
for charity and around the first two centuries b.c. we have inscrip- 
tional evidence of its wide application in the Buddhist com- 
munity.'^* 
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In this concept of karma, then, we find three ideas interwoven. 
The first* is that of transmigration which was a means of explaining 
apparently irrational situations. The second was the idea of hell 
which was already present in the dosing period of the Vedic age 
and was elaborated in the Puranas later. Then there was the idea 
of transference of guilt and merit which made possible external 
human help in seeking the amelioration for a person from the dire 
effects of his or her karma through the acts of another. Further 
there was also present the belief in inherited sin.'^'* This arose 
with the conviction that disease was proof of sin and since disease 
is inherited sin may also be inherited. This may appear as in- 
consistent with the original concept of karma which insists that 
each man must suffer for his own sins or be rewarded for his 
excellence and it was certainly a modification. But this contra(iic- 
tion arose because of the mixing up of ritual and ethical ideas. 
These two sets of ideas arose in different circles and were even- 
tually amalganiH^cJ. The theory of prasada is also an instance 
of similar niodificatu^n on the metaphysical plane. As Hopkins 
argues: “Most of these modifications of karma are to be explained 
by the impact of divergent beli^'fs, which, older than karma, 
survived in one form oi another, interposing themselves between 
the believer’s mind and his newer belief.”"^ 

VI 

Such has been the history of the concept of karma and rebirth. 
Its long history stretching over almost two millennia is bouud to 
reveal incongruities especially in view of the predilection for 
making it all-inclusivc. But do we not find similar incongruities 
in concepts prevalent in other philosophies? We may now con- 
sider some of the aspects which would explain its remarkable 
vitality through the ages. 

Radhakrishnan observes that “there is no doctrine that is so 
valuable in life and conduct as the karma theory” and that it 
implies hope for the future and resignation of the past.^*^ It is an 
attempt to explain the universe in rational terms since karma 
argues that there is nothing uncertain or capricious in the moral 
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world. The law of karma is “the counterpart in the moral 
world of the physical law of uniformity. It is the law of the 
conservation of moral energy.”'® According to Weber the “Karma 
iloctrine transformed the world into a strictly rational, ethically 
determined cosmos; it represents the most consistent theodicy ever 
produced by history.”®® In the opinion of L. Stanley last “Rein- 
carnation, with its comphmentary doctrine of karma, affords the 
best, in truth, the only working explanation of the mysteries of 
our life on earth. Without these illuminating ideas life becomes 
just a meaningless jumble. Our comings and goings, our changing 
contacts, the immense differences between man and man, in 
character, capacity, opportunity and condition, the tragic brevity 
and incompleteness of the single life, its successes, failures, 
futilities and frustrations, and perhaps, above all, the absence of 
any understandable end — all this reincarnation adequately ex- 
plains.”®^ 

On the other hand there have been several critics who point 
out the defects of the karma concept. Thuvi the Reverend John 
McKenzie, a Scottish missionary, observ6s that it is the concept 
of karma, more than any othcr^iactor “that is responsible for the 
backwardness of the people of India in the work of ministering 
to the unfortunate”. He also points out that in this doctrine 
“good and evil are thought of in terms of act rather than of 
character”; that involving as it does a fatalistic “explanation of 
human conduct, does nothing to solve the problem of inequalities 
of human fortunes”; that it “justifies the seeming injustices of life” 
and Jhat it “is incompatible with the belief in the possibility of 
the forgiveness of sins”. In view of all these defects the concept 
of karma “lacks justification on moral grounds”.®^ When some- 
thing is written to prove the superiority of one theological system 
over another one is apt to indulge in oversimplification and half- 
truths. It is some thirty-seven years since the Reverend John Mc- 
Kenzie wrote and since then much research in Indological studies 
has been done. The concept of karma is really in two parts. One re- 
fers to the past and the other is an indication of the future. As 
Radhakrishnan explains “Karma is not inconsistent with freedom; 
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it is a. condition not a destiny. In the Gita it is even a creative 
force, a principle of movement.”®''* It tells us that the past is deter- 
mined and the future only “conditioned. The spiritual element in 
man allows him freedom within th^ limits of his nature.”®^ The' 
trouble with several interpretations of the karma concept has been 
that the idea has been understood in a more or less mechanical 
manner but to do so is to drain it of all its force for it could only 
be properly understood from a spiritual point of view.®^ Now it 
may easily be conceded that “unfortunately, the theory of karma 
became confused with fatality in India when man himself grew 
feeble and was disinclined to do his best. It was made into an 
excuse for inertia and timidity and was turned into a message of 
despair and not of hope.”®^" The very versatility of the concept 
subjected it to uses of varying intents at diverse periods of Indian 
history. In periods of social crises it could be easily turned into 
a doctrine of fatalism and there were many such periods of crises 
in Indian historv Kaima as an ethical concept and karma as a 
ritual notion are of ‘two different orders and the mixing up of 
these two orders was inevitable under certain given social and 
economic conditions. Karma as 9 ritual notion developed along 
with the growth of sac»^rdotalism whereas karma as an ethical 
concept received wide acceptance as a result of reaction against 
sacerdotal domination. The triumph of Kshattriya domination in 
league with sacerdotalism represented the decline of early Indian 
mercantilism and the devaluation of the value of socially necessary 
and productive labour. The mixing up of the two aspects of 
karma came about along with the unity of the Kshattriy*a,and 
sacerdotal forces which led to serious modifications of the ethical 
implications of the karma concept and the elevation of its ritual 
notions into a system of ethics. It was in such a context, too, that 
the sociological implications of the karma doctrine emerged 
whereby the theory was used to justify the economic depression 
and social degradation of the Vaishya and Shudra classes. In such 
a situation the concept was turned upside down, or placed on its 
head as it were, when it was made to explain the present plight 
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with reference to past karma rather than to assure the future on 
the basis of present exertion. A man must reap as -he sows, 
declared karma. Now it was made to say that a man was reaping 
^now as he must have sown indhe past which led to a justification 
of the present plight of the masses of the people. The present 
plight may be one of social and ceremonial impurity and that 
impurity was explained on the assumption that it may be the result 
of some ritual guilt, like not honouring the twice-born by a 
Shudra, as he was expected to do. The ideas of renunciation and 
non-acquisition were also pressed into service to urge those dis- 
possessed that whereas their possessionlessness was spiritually pro- 
mising for the future it was also intellectually comforting in their 
understanding of the present. 

•But karma never lost its high ethical significance through the 
ages. It proclaimed that “man was mightier than his karma’***^ and 
that one of the ways of becoming free from the shackles of one’s 
past karma was to work for the betterment of others through the 
notion of the transference of one’s merit to' the good of others. 
This notion of transference which, according to E. Washburn 
Hopkins was a deviation front the original concept, was sociaUy 
necessary as it liberated karma from being too inexorably in- 
dividualistic.*® It was only when this theory of the possibility 
and nobility of the act of transference of karma was firmly 
established that the doctrine of the Bodhisattva, or the Saviour, in 
Mahayana Buddhism, • could arise. The extreme individualistic 
clement, almost an uncompromisingly selfish element, had to be 
libeialized so as to save the concept from becoming too narrow 
and selfish in intent. The development of the theory of avatara 
almost paralleled the growth of the notion of the transference of 
one’s karma both of which are indications of a messianic trend in 
Indian religions. The contradictions between the inexorability of 
one’s karma and the grace of God had also to be resolved and this 
was done with the introduction of the twin doctrines of prasada 
or divine grace and the necessity of performance of one’s assigned 
karma in the spirit of yoga to secure that grace. This had to 
come about to make of karma “a spiritual necessity” rather than 
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let it stpp at being a “mechanical principle”.®® Karma and Mukti 
or salvati€3(6 arc but twin aspects of a single socio-ethical process. 
The Buddha, for instance, “distinguishes between karma and 
Nirvana. Karma is the principle *which governs the world of 
objects, of cause and effects; Nirvana is the principle of subject 
which transcends the object, the centre of being.”®® And l^irvana 
or Mukti cannot be comprehended without first understanding the 
role of karma. It is only when karma is performed that it becomes 
an instrument of liberation and the apparent dichotomy between 
the two is striking. While karma is social, mukti is individual and 
it is only when the social role is played socially that individuality 
can find perfection.®’ 

In describing karma as a species of the concept of fatalism it 
is necessary to remember that the two ideas had separate origiAs 
and functions. Fatalism depends for its philosophical assumptions 
on the existence of a mysterious power whose workings are beyond 
the comprehenslcn of human beings. It is blind fate that is of 
supreme importance ii! the working of the concept of fate. There 
is, on the other hand, nothing mysterious or blind about the 
working of karma and it is an “entir'^ misconception of the doctrine 
of karma to confound it with fatalism. The doctrine that as a 
man soweth so he shall reap, cannot be regarded as fatalistic. The 
doctrine is no more open to the charge of fatalism than the theory 
of determinism or belief in the law of causation. ”®“ 

VII 

Our survey of the history of the concept of karma has shown 
so far that there were developing several distinct ideas alongside 
of each other. These ideas grew in different circles. As the 
concept of karma was being gradually taken over from the older 
concept of rita-dharma the material conditions of Indian society 
were visibly and perhaps violently changing. Outside of the purely 
.Aryan circles there was in existence the concept of transmigration 
and in the Upanishadic period the two concepts came to be 
Associated with each other. This synthesis of two distinct doctrines 
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created certain difficulties. For, in addition to karma there was 
also present the concept of the other world whether tharof heaven 
oi hell. Commenting on the Vedic ideas of heaven A. A. Macdonell 
notes that “heaven is a glorified world of material joys as pictured 
by the imagination not of warriors but of priests. It is the world 
of the, righteous where righteous and godly men, familiar with 
lites dwell in bliss. There they are united with what they have 
sacrificed and given especially reaping the reward of their pious 
gifts to priests.'* There were also developing ideas of hell in the 
Rig Veda itself where the general impicssion of hell is that of an 
underground darkness. In the Atharva Veda hell is described as 
tliL “lowest darkness”'*' and the idea goes on developing until in 
the Piiraiuis it is elaborated fully. We liavc referred earlier to 
the process whereby the concept of hell is synthesized wiUi that 
ot karma whereby the cvil-doei is first sent "o hell to sulTer 
loinients for his heinous deeds and then reborn to expiate the 
rcsl of his evil karma. The ideas of heaven and hell developed 
both in hieratic and popular circles and canl^^ to be associated with 
Ihe more intclIectuaJized and metaphysical doctrine of karma. 
Karma was developing as a cf'nccpt of value with ethic:il as well 
as social implications and had cosmic as well as psychological 
aspects.^® 

What was the social background of all this development? We 
have already referred to the recurrent crises besetting the life of 
Indian society. Karma, transmigration and the idea of rcnuncia- 
tiojq, .appeared at a time when the Aryans had pushed into the 
heartland of Aryavarta and as a result of which there followed the 
break-up of tribal society leading to the emergence of imperial 
polity. If the spirit of renunciation implied withdrawal from the 
world and world-weariness the doctrine of karma as a message of 
hope signified the re-entry of the ascetical spirit into the affairs of 
the world. This was the phase when the ascetical movements 
themselves were becoming partly socialized as they grew into 
religions. This is revealed in the history of Buddhism itself. 
Buddhism started as a monastic movement when the Buddha 
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preache(| his first sermon at Samath near Banaras. To become a 
follower the Buddha meant, at least in the initial stages, renun- 
ciation of household which was likened to a “hole and corner”®^ 
whereas renunciation was likely to be in the open and the set 
monastic formula declared that it was not possible for a house- 
holder with all his cares and worries to achieve that for t|ic sake 
of which the believing person wanders from home into a state of 
homelc ^sness/^^ But this phase, for obvious reasons, could not 
last long since the homeless wanderers themselves had to depend 
on the charitable gifts of the householders fo’* their maintenance. 
Then, again, by its very nature, the message of the Buddha could 
not be restricted to one section of the population. Gradually, 
therefore. Buddhism began to become socialized and in this aspect 
emerged as a religion. A distinct spiritual ideal, that of rebiith 
in heaven, was placed before the laity and once the doors of the 
faith were thro'^'n <»pon, the social dynamism of Buddhism made 
itself manifc'^t by alu ‘-i-ng large numbers of Vaishyas and Shudras 
to it. Asoka saw in this movement a force which could transcend 
the frontiers of region, caste and tribe and thus provide lor his 
empire a kind of a spiritual basis and he patronized the creed. 
Under his patronage Buddhism spread far and wide and by the 
2nd century n.c. had undergone a complete transformation not 
only in its spiritual and monastic aspects but also in its doctrinal 
bases. This transformation took place against the historical 
background of the emergence of the great Maurya empire which 
signified a stage of great expansion into the hitherto unopened 
areas of the country; an expansion of the economy and a poriod 
of comparative prosperity of the hithertofore submerged elements 
of the Indian population. But the Maurya empire had its own 
inherent contradictions for, on the one hand it rose against the 
background of the commercial revolution sweeping north-western 
and northern India indicated by the growth of the guilds and the 
rapid spread of punch-marked currency; on the other hand the 
empire could not exist without executive taxation and attempts at 
curbing the powers of the corporations. The crisis of the Maurya 
empire was further deepened by foreign invasions and finally came 
the downfall of the Mauryas through a dynastic revolution carried 
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out by the Shunga general Pushyamitra who, in many re^spcots, also 
symbolized the re-emergence of Brahmanism. This Brahmanism 
^rose when a “villagism” was coming into existence and it expressed 
the spiritual values and ethical aspirations of this new kind of 
economy. From the 1st century a.d. to the time of the Guptas, 
Brahm^inism, with the rise of sects like Vaishnavism and Shaivism, 
was slowly gaining public favour. With the rise of the Guptas 
it received imperial patronage. The ultimate development of the 
karma concept is seen both in the growth of Vedantic ideas and 
the theories of the Puranas. The synthesis of the theories of 
karma and daiva was worked out in the Puranas and karma 
became both a message of hope and an ordinance of resignation 
to fate. The subsequent crises of the Islamic invasions simply 
reinforced these aspects of karma. This trend continued down 
the centuries until there began the impact of the West under which 
there was a re-examination and reinterpretation of the concept of 
karma when the fatalistic aspect came to be increasingly rejected, 
at least among the intelligentsia, and karma *as a call to endeavour 
came into increasing prominence. 

The survival of the concept of karma through centuries of 
political and social upheaval very clearly indicates the vitality of 
the concept as a focus of thought. In periods of crises the ringing 
words of the Gita that one has a duty to perform one’s karma but 
no right to expect rewards therefrom served as a force of cohesion 
in a milieu where everything seemed to be breaking down. In 
timc5 of progress karma served equally well. This ubiquity of the 
concept in all phases of India’s social and intellectual history was 
possible because of the fusion of the two trends of dynamism and 
fatalism ever present in the Indian mind. Centuries come and go 
but karma remains as a concept influencing the behaviour of 
countless millions of generations of the people of India. 



CHAPTER SIX 


S A M S A R A 
Illusion and Reality 

The Abbe J. A. Dubois, the French Catholic missionary, who 
lived in India during 1792 to 1823, observed that many people 
in India held the view that “all that we call the universe, including 
all the various phenomena which we see to be comprised within 
it, has no real existence at all, but is merely the result of illusion, 
which is known among them as Maya'\ The Abbe then goes^n 
to recount a story illustrative of this world-view: “A certain man, 
in a dream, imagined that he had been crowned king of a certain 
country with grcai pomp and circumstance- The next morning, on 
leaving his house, hS met a traveller, who gave him a detailed 
account of festivities ana ceremonies that had actually taken place 
on the occasion of the coronation *f the king of the same country, 
and of which he was himself an eye-witness. The incident related 
by the latter agreed in all particulars with what the formir had 
dreamed. Illusion, Maya, was equally prevalent in both cases; and 
there was no more reality in what the one man had seen than in 
what the other man had dreamed.”^ This episode fairly typifies 
one interpretation of the Indian world-view which emphasize^ the 
conclusion that the world, though apparently real, is realty an 
illusion and the difference between an obvious reality and a vivid 
dream is as much as it is in the proverbial Tweedle Dum and 
Tweedlc Dee! It is also often asserted that even when the Indian 
mind recognizes the reality of th^ world, it does not hold that 
world to be a worthwhile place in which obvious joy could be 
taken; that pessimism is a persistent trait in the Indian thinking 
about the world. It is further pointed out that this world-view 
has very much to do with the objective conditions of life as it 
developed in the country. For, if the world is either unreal or 
miserable or both there is not much sense in working for its 
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betterment.2 As Albert Schweitzer states the ideal se^up by the 
Indian world “of becoming spiritually more and more perfect is of 
pecessity one-sided and inadequate”.® On the Indian side it has 
been urged that the “Indian world-view does not centre merely 
on man but rather on ‘man-in-the-universe’ Now both of these 
views ai;e true, lor Indian ideas on llie world have been expressed 
in the most diverse forms through the ages. And they have not 
been developed in isolation of a mental world unaffected by 
external events. The history of Indian ideas stretches over some 
30 centuries during the course of which conditions of life fluctuated 
between times of prosperity and situations of utter degradation and 
defeat. These changing circumstances are necessarily reflected in 
the shift of emphasis in the sphere of ideas ranging from the most 
utter delight in the world to a thorough-going pessimism. The 
Indian world-view has not been a static concept though it is 
tempting to view it as such, as it facilitates an easy formulation 
in somewhat generalized terms. It is our purpose here to trace 
the various stages through which this world-view passed and to 
focus attention on the fact that throughout its history this world- 
-view comprised three distinct^ strands or levels in thinking. 

II 

The three distinct strands are (a) the belief that the world is not 
only real but is also desirable in itself; (b) that the world is real 
but is. full of suffering and (c) that the world is essentially an 
illusion. Viewed in a limited chronological perspective these three 
ideas appear as succeeding each other until finally the last phase 
becomes the dominant pattern of thought persisting through the 
period following its first formulation in the Vedanta. As we shall 
see presently, it will be erroneous to hold that the idea of the 
world as mere illusion was cither widely accepted or that it 
became a dominant note in Indian thinking, except for several 
short periods. These periods corresponded with conditions of 
disintegration in the history of the country. While it is true that 
in general terms certain broad systems were, more or less, com- 
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pletely committed to one or the other of the views stated above 
it is necessary to keep in mind the possibilities of those very 
systems reflecting from lime to time, opposite tendencies. An 
instance in point is that of Buddhism which contributed to the 
development of the concept of the world as both real and full of 
misery slowly changing over tj a world-view which dc-emphasized 
sorrow and gradually introduced such concepts as the absolute 
necessity of living life albeit in order to realize certain transcen- 
dental aims. This should not sound surprising if it is borne in 
mind that creeds and systems developed in response to ideological 
and spiritual needs of changing times displaying changing economic 
and social conditions. We should also bear in mind the formula- 
tion of concepts on two distinct planes such as the purely intel- 
lectual and theoretical. These concepts were also moulded •by 
the prevailing material conditions in the world of everyday life. 

In an earlier chapter it was indicated that there were three 
distinct periods u*' crises in the history of India. The first period 
of crises related to \he break-down on primitive tribalism con- 
sequent to the Aryan advance into the heartland of northern 
India, the Gangctic area, especially Magadha and eastern India. 
This period is foreshadowed in the Upanishads and is reflected in 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism. It was at this period that 
ideas of pessimism, ^renunciation and other-worldliness began to 
gain ground. But the mood soon changed with the establishment 
of the Maurya empire, during the course of which Buddhism itself 
underwent far-reaching changes. This mood of resurgeqpe is 
expressed in the Bhagavadgita and develops into the Pitranas 
which, though they paid lip-tribute to the concept of renunciation, 
really busied themselves with affairs of this world as they in- 
fluenced the next. The second period of crisis came with the 
break-up of the imperial polity after the disintegration of the Gupta 
empire and this condition continued through the early medieval 
ages in which the philosophy of adwaita of which the concept of 
Maya is an integral part, developed. That mood was somewhat 
modified as a result of contact with Islamic monotheistic ideas 
and the stabilization of conditions under the national monarchy 
which Akbar attempted to establish. The third period ot crisis 
came with the break-up of the Mughal empire, or to put it more 
precisely, the spiritual crisis pf the Mughal empire when from 
the time of Shah Jahan (1628-1657) the policy espoused by 
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Akbar came to be reversed in the direction of religious persecution 
and increasing economic burdens on the common people. The 
reaction at this time, however, was generically quite Afferent from 
the earlier reactions for the reaction now was in the direction of 
a militant nationalism on the part of the Marathas and the Sikhs. 
The political philosophy of the Marathas, at the time of their 
rise, is well expressed in the preaching of Saint Ramdas (second 
half of the 17th century) which in a certain sense, inspired 
Shivaji's own philosophy of life. This reaction was positive and 
accepted the world as it appeared and inspired men to change it 
nearer to their heart’s desire. Subsequently with the beginning 
of the Western impact on Indian thinking the ideas of pessimism 
began to recede into the background and the culmination of this 
tretid came in the work of Swami Vivekananda and Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

If we keep this historical background firmly in view and co- 
relate the changing patterns of the Indian world-view with happen- 
ings in the country a different interpretatiorf is likely to emerge. 
We believe it is necessary to approach the problem from the end 
of historical happenings and e?famine concepts in the context of 
historical conditions which comprise social and economic circum- 
stances. The work of analyzing concepts as they stand and are 
revealed in the literature of India has been accomplished in a 
large measure as the long list of expository works on Indian philo- 
sophy may well show.' Our purpose here is not so much to go 
into J:l)e metaphysical subtleties of the concept of world-view as 
to attempt to understand it as a pattern oscillating between two 
extremes of an intense delight in the world and an equally intense 
disappointment with it, and explore whether these oscillations could 
be better comprehended in the light of their co-relation with social 
phenomena through the centuries. We will now turn to the exami- 
nation of the three levels or strands existing within the corpus of 
the Indian world-view as outlined above. 

Ill 

The earliest world-view is naturally reflected in the Vedas. The 
Vedic Aryans “were essentially an active, energetic, warrior people, 
engaged indeed in struggles with the aborigines, and even among 
themselves, but in the main prosperous and contented with their 
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Ljfe to them was happy, bright and joyful and the sweet- 
ness of 'existence and the beauty of the world were apparent to 
them. Their religion expressed “the delight of man at being in a 
world full of pleasures. The gods were feared and also truste&. 
Life on earth was simple and sweet innocence.”® Praying to Agni 
they sang “may the morning rise for us, abounding with oblations, 
with pious prayers, and with auspicious signs, and conferring 
wealth”.^ Brihaspati they asked to grant them “precious trea- 
sures”.® In the hymns to Ushas, the Goddess of Dawn, the delight 
felt by the Aryans is brought out best. They sing to her: “Dawn on 
us wkh prosperity, O Ushas, daughter of the sky. Dawn with great 
glory, goddess, lady of the light, dawn thou with riches, bounteous 
one. They, bringing steeds and kine, boon givers of all wealth, 
have oft sped forth to lighten us. O Ushas, waken up for* me 
the sounds of joy; send us the riches of the great.”® -But it is in 
the hymns to Indra that the exultant mood shows most clearly. 
Time and again is his prowess praised; his guidance is sought for 
victories in battles 5nd conquest of the lands and wealth of the 
foes of the Aryans.^® To them the world is not only very real 
but full of promise, stocked with t nbounded wealth and opportuni- 
ties to gain it. There is some fear of the unknown but the faith 
in gods and in their powers is too strong to let the unknown worry 
them too mu^h.. la such a frame of mind “there is no basis for 
any conception of the unreality of the world” for it is “not a 
purposeless phantom, but is just the evolution of God”.^’ 

Such was the dominant mood until approximately the 8th 
century b.c. And in spite of the rise of diilerent ideas U con- 
tinued to influence the world-view. In the Upanishadic period 
arise for the first time perhaps, some doubts about the nature of 
the world as propounded by the spirit of the early Aryan thought. 
The world is still real for it is the creation of Atman, the supreme 
reality behind all phenomena and Atman created the world be- 


® A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, I, p. 243 
« S. Radhakrishnan, Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 22 
7 H. H. Wilson, Rig Veda Samhita, Asthaka 111 & IV, p. 3 
* Ibid., p. 1 10 

® S. Radhakrishnan and C. A. Moore, A Source Book in Indian Philo- 
sophy, p. 13 

Wilson, op. cit., p. 40 

S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, p. 103 
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cause “He desired a second”.^- Shadows of doubt fits across the 
mental horizon and there is considerable mental exercise'to delve 
deep to fathom the nature of the dream and the reality. There 
arc streaks of pessimism making their appearance vivid in quasi- 
meUiphorical terms though as Radhakrishnan argues “There is 
hardly any suggestion in the Upanishads that the entire universe 
of ehange is a baseless fabrie of fancy, a mere phenomenal show 
or a world of shadows.” They do not teach “that life is a night- 
mare and the world a barren nothing, rather it is pulsing and 
throbbing with the rhythm of world harmony. The world is 
God’s revelation of Himself. His joy assumes all these forms. 
The Upanishads, continues the same authority, “do not ask us tc 
renounce life, do not taboo desires as such. The essence of 
ethkal life is not the sublation of the will” and “the false 
asceticism which regards life as a dream and the world as an 
illusion. . .is foreign to the prevailing tone of the Upanishads.”^ ^ 
But then it may be asked: What about Maya, the concept of 
illusion? To this Radhakrishnan replies “Thef Upanishads support 
the doctrine of Maya only in the sense thdi there is an underlying 
reality containing all elcmcnts.’JJ® Life, for the thinkers of the 
Upanishads, concludes Radhakrishnan, “is no empty dream and 
the world no delirium of spirit. In the later versions of rebirth 
in Indian thought we miss this ennobling ideal, and^birth becomes 
the result of an error of the soul and samsara a dragging 
chain.”i« 

But tlic intrusion of the other stream of thought is too persistent 
to enable us to draw absolute conclusions about the attitude of 
“world-affirmation” in the Upanishads. It is possible that 
pessimism as a habit of thought arose in circles different from 
those under the influence of the old Vcdic religion. Whereas the 
geographical and economic background of the Rig Veda is one of 
continually expanding frontiers the Upanishads breathe the air of 
a sedentary society which has already known for some time in- 
stitutions much more advanced than those described in the Vedic 
book. There are overtones of a social conflict between the 

12 Brihadaranykopanishad, I, 4, 103 

12 S. Radhakrishnan, Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 62 

1^ S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, p. 219 
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hieratic and heroic classes (Brahmanas and Kshattriyas); there is 
also an 'assimilation of concepts of renunciation and occasionally, 
though not distinctly, a reflection of world- weariness which may 
be assumed to have developed in circles under great strain of 
political, economic and social disintegration. It is in this context 
that the Upanishads begin to speak of degrees of Reality, a concept 
which seems to have arisen on two grounds. The first one con- 
cerned a clear recognition of the limited intelligence of man and 
the second related to the unbounded grandeur and magnificence 
of the Absolute.’^ As Radhakrishnan explains: “according to the 
Dpatiishads, plurality, succession in time, co-existence in space, 
relations of cause and clTcct, oppositions of subject and object, are 
not the highest reality. But this is not saying that they are non- 
existent. The Upanishads support the doctrine of Maya only in 
the sense that there is an underlying reality containing all elements 
from the personal God to the telegraph post.”^® The world is not 
the Absolute liio'igh the temporal process is an actual process 
through which Reality makes itself manifest.^® In this concept, 
then, samsara becomes a discipline, a succession of spiritual 
opportunities, a stage m the long^ journey of the spirit.-*^ 

The shift in the emphasis is noteworthy. Life now becomes a 
means and not the end in itself. It is a stage, and a short-lived 
one at that. -The wjorld exists but existence is only a path leading 
finally to the Eternal and the Changeless which alone is the Real. 
This existence is full of distractions and vexations and these at 
best can only be tolerated. The idea is not to make the most of 
this world for itself because to do so is to ignore the demands of 
the Absolute. Such a concept was naturally shaped by ideas of 
karma and rebirth which wc examined in an earlier chapter. While 
the concept of karma resulted in a sudden expansion of intellectual 
and spiritual frontiers it necessarily led to a certain diminution and 
devaluation of terrestrial life. The movement away from the world 
had begun. 


IV 

That movement found its early fruition in Monastic Buddhism. 
For its political and economic background Monastic Buddhism had 
the spectacle of the disintegration of one pattern of life and the 
17 Ibid., p. 75 18 Ibid., p. 73 i® Ibid., p. 74 20 Jbid., p. 23 
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gradual emergence of another. The Buddhist works in Pali con- 
stantly refer to the existence of numerous republican tribes 
threatened with submergence by the rise of the early imperialism 
ot Magadha under Bimbisara and Ajatashatru. The petty princi- 
palities and the tribal oligarchies were falling before the onslaught 
ot the hammer-blows delivered by different kinds of armies reared 
by the rulers of Magadha. Aggression and stratagem, economic 
pressures and outright annexations, these were the methods of 
imperial consolidation. In the social sphere there was the trium- 
phant entry of Brahmanism with all its hierarchical, social theories 
and economic activities and their rewards. It is not without 
significance that the very first sermon of the Buddha is the cele 
brated “Fire Sermon” for it also symbolizes the social conflagration 
that was then going on. The Buddha exhorted his followers to 
perceive that “Everything was on fire”.^^ “Why this laughter” 
asks the Dhammapada, “why that joy when the world is perpe- 
tually a-burning?”22 There is a perception of a universe in eternal 
flux where nothing is stable. Samsara, existeilce, is a mere bubble, 
a mirage. The body itself is a variegatfed image full of disease 
without any stability or permanence.^* Death is the end of all^^; 
hard is human life.^*^ The factors of being are impermanent for 
death lies in wait to carry off men like a flood sweeping off a 
sleeping hamlet.^^ He is only a fool who .thinks, that sons or 
wealth belong to him for not even is the self one’s own.^** The 
world is shrouded in darkness-® and existence is like a heap of 
garb^ge.^® Life in the world, therefore, is a “hole-and-corner 
life”'H whereas renunciation is like in the open. In such a mood 
there is little importance to be attached to the tinsel goods and 
pleasures of the world. Utterances like these breathe an air of 
intense social crisis. There is a demand for withdrawal from the 
world though the Buddha himself regarded this withdrawal as a 
means of transcendence and a prelude to re-entry in a totally 
different form and role. There is a charming legend about the 

21 “Sabbam pi bhikkhave adittani'*; H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Pitaka 1 
Mahavagga, I, pp. 35-6 22 Dhammapada, 146 

23 Lord Chalmers, Further Dialogues of the Buddha, II, p. 38; Dham- 
mapada, 170; also 40; 41 24 Dhammapada, 147 

25 Ibid., 148; also see Bhagavadgita, 27 26 Dhammapada, 182 

27 Ibid., 255; 277-9; 47; 135 26 md., 62 29 174 

30 Ibid., 59 31 Chalmers, op. cit., I, p. 173 
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Buddha’s hesitation about making this re-entry which is worth 
narrating ‘in some detail. Soon after his Enlightenment the 
Buddha thought that if he were to preach his profound doctrine 
and “were others not to understand it, that would be labour and 
annoyance to me”. But Brahma Sahampati came to know of his 
thoughts and instantly appearing before the Enlightened One 
implored the Blessed One that “Beings there are whose Vision is 
but little dimmed, who are perishing because they do not hear the 
Doctrine; these will understand it.” And then moved with com- 
passion for the world the Buddha declared in his Lion’s Roar 
'‘Nirvana’s doors stand open wide to all with ears to hear. Discard 
your outworn creeds!” With these immortal words the Buddha 
signified his re-entry into the world with the “turning of the Wheel 
of Law”.-^- But this re-entry was to ensure that his disciples, such 
as the ones who flocked to him, would be partakers “;iot of the 
world’s goods” but of the Doctrine.^® 

The Four N*^ble Truths which form the very basis of the 
Buddhist creed reveel the nature of early Monastic Buddhism as 
a social force. The first two truths concern themselves with the 
nature and cause of this all-enveloping misery of samsara and the 
last two show the way out of it. The first truth says that birth 
is misery, decay is misery, sickness is misery, death is misery; to 
be associated with the unpleasant is misery; to be deprived of what 
one wants is mis'cry; in brief the five factors of grasping are misery. 
The second truth declares craving to be the cause of this misery 
while the third truth indicates the complete cessation of this 
craving to be the way to end misery. The last truth describees the 
Noble Eightfold Path as the means of ending all misery.^^ 

It has often been argued that early Monastic Buddhism preaches 
a gospel of unalloyed pessimism. Some have pointed out that 
this pessimism is the old Indian tendency already manifest in the 
Rig Veda. Thus Urquhart states that though the Vedic religion 
is one of light and gladness these are “somewhat superficial”. The 
joy “is not the assured result of struggle. It is rather the happiness 
of irmocence, possible only through an advocate of the truly 
spiritual quest.”''"’ He further argues that “the logical outcome 
of certain tendencies of Vedic thought was a growing sense of the 
helplessness of the individual and of the poverty and wretchedness 

•**2 Ibid., I, pp. 117- 21 23 Ibid., I, p. 9 24 Mahavagga, I, p. 10 
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of his life in the presence of universal forces.”*^® This seems to 
be too sweeping a generalization unsupported by any substantial 
evidence from the Rig Vedic book itself. We have seen above 
fnat there intrudes into the wo,»*ld of Upanishadic thought a streak 
of pessimism. Says the Maitriiipanishad, “Verily all this world 
merely decays. Look at the flies and the gnats, the grass and the 
trees that are born merely to perish. But what of these? The 
great oceans dry up, the mountains crumble, the pole-star deviates 
from its place, the wind-cords arc broken, the earth is submerged 
and the very ggds arc dislocated from their positions.”-**^ And the 
Kathopanishad argues: “What decaying mortal here below would 
delight in a life of the contemplation of the pleasures of beauty 
and love, when once he has come to taste of the kind of life 
enrjoyed by the unaging immortals?”*"^® The Upanishads, as pointed 
out by Ranade, display an anti-hedonist tendency and this some- 
times degenerates into pessimism. Ranade states that “to the 
Upanishadic seers as to the later Indian philosophers, the world 
itself was a grand purgatory where the effects of sin were to be 
wiped out by good action. ” This anti-hc(Ionistic tendency border- 
ing on pessimism came to the,, surface in Buddhism and Jainism 
in their earlier phases of the development of those creeds. 
Buddhism and Jainism, observes Radhakrishnan, “admit the ideal 
of the negation of life and personality. To Ipoth Jlfg is a calamity 
to be avoided at all costs. They require us to free ourselves from 
all the ties that bind us to nature and bring us sorrow. They 
glorify poverty and purity, peace and patient suffering.”'*** But in 
this Buddhism and Jainism were only carrying to their logical 
conclusion the pessimistic premises postulated in the Upanishads 
and their negation of life is no more absolute than is the one 
implicit in the theory of Maya as propounded by the great 
Shankara himself. 

But this phase of total negation of life was soon to change into 
something more positive. This came about as a result of the 
operation of two factors. One was the admission of the laity 
as an integral part of the Buddhist community. While it is difficult 
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to set prqpise chronological limits to the development of highly 
complex and intellectual phenomena like changes in the conceptual 
superstructure of a religious system we may not be far wrong if 
it is assumed that the purely monastic phase of Buddhism did 
not last for more than a decade or so during the ministry of 
Gautama. Already during his life-time we read of his accepting 
tlie laity and recommending frequent consultations^^ with ’the laity 
on the part of the Order. Conceptually the laity may accept the 
premise that the world is full of misery but actually it had to make 
a go of that world if only to support the Order^s a means of 
winniug merit. It is true that a clear distinction was made between 
the spiritual possibilities open to monks and nuns and the laymen 
and it was emphasized that Nirvana could not be obtained without 
joining the Order.^^ But social pressures were constantly acting 
on the early Buddhist Monastic community and under these 
pressures there were brought about far-reaching conceptual 
changes. Puirouiigc of rich bankers like Anathapindika and 
powerful monarchs like Bimbisara and Pasendi of Kosala resulted 
in the recognition of woi^ldly activities as socially necessary for the 
very existence of the Order itself.*' * And then came the establish- 
ment of the Maurya empire (324 b.c.) by which time the political 
crisis was resolved, once and for all, in favour of imperial polity 
replacing tribal politjk Under the patronage of Asoka (273-232 ? 
B.c.) Buddhism underwent not only geographical extension but 
also doctrinal changes as it emerged as a full-fledged religion of 
the masses of the people of the country by which its earlier purely 
monastic form was largely modified. There was also the influence 
of the doctrine of karma which was regarded as essential for 
salvation. If there can be no Nirvana without a prior accumula- 
tion of merit there can be no such prior accumulation without 
action in the world in behalf of fellow-beings. The rise of the 
Jataka literature reflected the fact that Buddhahood was no 
accident of history but a deliberate choice carefully worked out 
by the Bodhisattva through innumerable births and lives. The 
Jataka lore, by its very nature, primarily concerns this world which 
is recognized as full of hazards and misfortuntes but is accepted 
as a place which alone would make the accumulation of merit 
possible. The sculptured reliefs on the railings of the stupas at 

■*1 See B. G. Gokhale, Buddhism and Asoka, pp. 25-9 
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Samchi and Barhut'*'* reflect the ethos of this new Buddhism which 
had travelled a long way from its early attitude of complete 
renunciation and arrived at a point where it had carried out an 
adjustment with the world of everyday beings and their affairs. 

Once this trend was started it was not difficult to develop it 
rapidly. And this development is reffected in the growth of the 
Bodhisattva concept and its saviour cult of Mahay ana Buddhism. 
Mahayana Buddhism is a creed whereby Buddhism is once again 
reinforced by a social content and the Buddhist ideal gets so- 
cialized through its ethics. It was an instrument of social integra- 
tion, a means of rapport with the world, a turning away from 
complete world-negation to more-or-lcss world acceptance. The 
early ideal of the Arhat — Perfect Man — wa« found to be too 
iriUividualistic and restricted and was naturally substituted by the 
larger hiAnanistic concept of the Bodhisattva who renounces his 
own Nirvana so that he can live in the world and help the multi- 
tude of suffering humanity find its salvation. This new attitude 
is wonderfully expressed through the beautiful painting of Bodhi- 
sattva Avaloiciteshwara in Cave II at Xjanta.**® These paintings 
convey the idea that though the Buddha may not be of the world 
he is still in it. The world now was real and full of hardship but 
necessary as a challenge to the spirit of man in quest of trans- 
cendence. The Buddha’s Fire Sermon and the- Ajanta painting 
of Padmapani represent the two ends of the Buddhist process 
of adjustment to the* world. 


V 

In Brahmanism also a similar process was at work. What 
Mahayana is to early Monastic Buddhism the Gita is to the 
Upanishads. Overshadowing the movement of thought from the 
Vedas to the Gita stands the most dramatic event of the fratricidal 
war of which the Mahabharata sings. The two epics reflect two 
politico-cultural phases. Whereas the Mahabharata is a symbol 
of Kshattriya consolidation the Ramayana stands for Aryan expan- 
sion.^® The Bharata war marks the end of one epoch and the 
beginning of another. With it the “heroic” age comes to an end 

Ibid., pp. 256-9 
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and the injpcnal era begins This transition poses critical social 
and economic problems It is not for nothing that the Puranas 
gloomily speak of the end of the rule of true Kshattriyas and the 
regimen of nondescript social elements among whom the Nandas 
and Mauryas are prominent The rise and decline of the Maurya 
empire produced m Brahmanical circles a reaction against the 
overtones of pessimism in the Upanishads and the monastic other- 
worldliness of Buddhism and Jainism There is a parallel here 
to the reaction in concepts as shown in the nse of mihtant philo- 
sophy of the Marathas and the Sikhs That philosophy was born 
ol a sense of oppression felt as a consequence of persecution 
stemming from the spiritual crisis of the Mughal empire The 
Maratha saints did not preach withdrawal from the world, on the 
other hand Ramdas in his Dasbodfi called upon the people to fight 
tyranny and persecution and create an Anandavanabhuvana — an 
ideal land where spiritual and cultural values may be fully pre- 
served The na IK work is done first by the Gita If we may 
accept the period 2GD b c -a D 200 as the time when the Gita 
was composed in its present form then it is not difficult to under- 
stand Its social and pohtical backj^ound In the second century 
B c came the disintegration of the Maurya empire which was 
replaced by the rule of the Shungas through the first century b c 
This was also /he^jnae of the Bactnan invasions led by Demetrios 
and Menander The collapse of a mighty empire and the devasta- 
tion caused by foreign invasions could have been conditions con- 
ducive to an attitude of withdrawal from the world But, the 
leaction produced was different On the one hand the Gita insists 
upon the primacy of the claims of the world and on the other 
tries to reconcile these claims to the needs of the spiritual realm 
It posits an apparent conflict between ffiis world and that, only 
to resolve it through its powerful philosophy of sustained and self- 
less action The world is real and poses serious challenges to the 
spint of man The nature of these challenges is dramatized 
through their focussing on the episode of the fratricidal war for 
which the armies of the Kauravas and the Pandavas stand poised 
on the historic battlefield of Kurukshetra Surveymg the opposing 
phalanxes Arjuna, the Eternal Man, questions his own motives in 
meeting this challenge and resolves upon withdrawing from action 

See B G Gokhale, Buddhism and Asoka^ pp 128-30 
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But Krishna advises him to face the challenge and cjo his duty 
towards the society of which he is a part and the world within 
which he has his being. The world, says Krishna, is the fruit of 
action for “trom food creatures come into being; from rain is the 
birth of food; from sacrifice rain comes into being and sacrifice is 
born ot^work.”^'‘ It is interesting to refer here to stanzas on food in 
the Taittiriya Brahamana. Referring to Brahman they sing: “I 
am the first born of the divine essence. Before the gods sprang 
into existence I was. I am the navel (the centre and source) of 
immortality. Whoever bestows me on others thereby keeps me 
to himself. I am food. I feed on food and on its feeder.”®" In 
this connection Zimmer aptly remarks that food here is a symbol 
of the combination of matter and force®^ the reality of which is 
self-evident. When the divine itself is completely involved in the 
world how can man ever think of withdrawing from it? For, 
Krishna declares, “whenever there is a decline of righteousness 
and rise of unrighteousness, O Bharata (Arjuna), then I send forth 
(create incarnate) myself. For the protection of the good, for 
the destruction of the wicked and for the establishment of 
righteousness, 1 come into being from age to age.”®^ This world, 
then is the creation of the Lord and is as real as is the Lord. 
When the Lord himself is involved in his creation how can man 
ever hope to withdraw himself fiom it. Thk ifW.3 is very beauti- 
fully expressed by Tagore in the following lines: “Deliverance? 
Where is this deliverance to be found? Our Master has joyfully 
taken upon him the bonds of creation; he is bound with us all 
for erver. Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy flowers 
and incense! What harm is there if thy clothes become tattered 
and stained? Meet him and stand by him in toil and in sweat 
of thy brow.”®^ 

The Gita, thus, reminds men that the world is not only real 
but is essentially a field of action for them. This action is ordained 
by a man’s station in life and this station is determined by “tem- 
perament and vocation”®^ and the social order is laid down by 
the Creator Himself. If liberation from the world is desired it 

40 S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita, p. 136 
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ciinnot be secured by renouncing the world but by playing one’s 
part in it as determined by the situation ot one’s own lile. If this 
action is performed without any thought of selfish recompense and 
as a matter of getting no more than the joy of doing one’s duty 
to the best of one’s ability then it becomes liberating and not 
binding. The Gita obviously aimed at accomplishing two ends. 
One was to reverse the trend of getting away from the world in 
the face of challenges from it and the other was to reinforce the 
social and economic order shaken almost to its foundations by 
wars and dynastic and religious revolutions. The times demanded, 
for slr-er social survival, a gospel pf affirmation of the world with 
all its heritage and challenges. The Bactrian and Scythian in- 
vasions and the pessimism of some aspects of the Upanishadic and 
Buddhistic thought needed a counterpoise in social and economic 
interest and this was provided by the Gita through its message of 
unreserved acceptance of the world of Samsara with the end of 
transforming existence into purposeful life in view. The 

thought of the Gita ind the Puranas formed the intellectual and 
spiritual background for the rise of a new imperial polity under 
the guidance of the great Guptas. A Golden Age could not rise 
from a mental world of withdrawal from the world and pessimism. 
Under the impact of a newly emerging pattern of new social and 
economic relations^ pt’ssimism as a philosophy of life was yielding 
place to a creed of vigorous action in the world of reality. 

It was this attitude that was largely reflected in the major 
Dharmashastras (200 B.c. to a.d. 400) and the Puranas OOO^n.c. 
to A.D. 500 ?) The Dharmashastras seldom question the reality 
of the world and insist on human beings following their own 
dharma (social, economic, political and spiritual duties). They 
generally frown upon untimely withdr-^wal from the world and 
prescribe that renunciation must be preceded by discharge of 
appropriate obligations as a householder."'"’ They adhere to the 
view that the world is a divine creation and its principal basis is 
in dharma for the enforcement of which the institution of the 
state was created."’® The Puranas generally follow the account of 
the creation of the w'orld as given in the Vedic literature, the epics 
and the Dharmashastras and their world-view is not different at 
all from the world-view of these texts. 

Vishnudharmashastra; S.D.E. •VII, pp. 276-7 

Ibid., pp. 12-23 
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Since the Dharmashastras and the Puranas are dev9ted to the 
exposition of ideas on ethical, social and ritual duties it is not 
surprising that they adopt a world-view which is positive in its 
orientation. But this realistic ‘trend was also evident on the more 
metaphysical plane as shown in many aspects of the conceptual 
world of the Samkhya, Vaisheshika, Nyaya and Mimamsa schools 
which were developing during this period.*'*' It is only in the 
Shunya philosophy of Buddhism that there appeared a restatement 
of the early Monastic Buddhist attitude of negation of the world. 
“The central idea” of this philosophy is “the complete denial and 
renunciation of, the complete withdrawal and liberation from the 
world around us, in all its aspects and along its entire breadth.”'^* 
7’he term Shunya was known though very slightly used in Pali 
Buddhism and it was Nagarjuna who worked out {circa a.d. 
200 ?) the germinal idea which is stated in the view that the 
world is imprisoned between “it is” and “it is not” and perfection 
is reached when this dichotomy is transcended. To the question 
about the nature of the world only two replies, in this line of 
thinking, are possible; “in the first place,* it is pure unreality, and 
it is needless to explain the unreal. Secondly, it has its origin in 
a previous state of illusion, and so on ad infinitum, rendering any 
further explanation needless.”*^® All this went on on the high meta- 
physical level of intricate analysis and endlrs^jdebate. On the 
plane of everyday life however, it was understood that “illusion 
absolute or illusion relative, the world has an enormous import- 
anc^ for the Madhyamaka and for the Mahay ana generally; 
whatever it be in ultimate analysis, it must be practically treated 
as if it were real, and the narrow conception of an individual 
struggle for release gives place to a grandiose conception of efforts 
to bring salvation to the world and an elaborate theology worthy 
to rival the best products of Indian sectarian belief.”®® 

The sprouting of the concept of Emptiness or Void was, in a 
sense, but a continuation of the attitude of regarding the world as 
an illusion. This becomes manifest for the first time in some 
aspects of the thought of the Vpanishads, Early Monastic 

Radhakrishnan and Moore, op. cit., pp. 447-8; also sec Manava- 
dharmashastra, I, 31; VIII. 172; VIII, 418 

E. Conze, Buddhism; Its Essence and Development, p. 132 

A. B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophyt. p. 239 
60 Ibid., p. 241 
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Buddhism ^interposed the idea of the world as both real and full 
of sorrow though later on this view was considerably modified 
under the stress of historical circumstances to which we have 
referred earlier. But the illusion .theory was never completely 
submerged and erupted once again with full metaphysical force 
in the philosophy of thinkers like Nagarjuna. When both the 
illusion theory and the concept that the world was both real and 
sorrowful held sway in certain areas of intellectual thought on the 
popular level there was a resurgence of the old Vedic concept 
that the world was real and not without joy. In this there is 
revealed the persi stance of two levels in Indian culture namely 
the hieratic and the folk. The hieratic level plays from time to 
time with the two concepts of illusion and reality and misery of 
the world whereas the folk level steadfastly adheres to the vjpw 
of the Vedic thinkers. And the folk level emerges to \Jie surface 
in times of intense political and social crisis which invariably acts 
as a prelud^’ an age of prosperity and creativity in Indian 
history. ^ 

The Gupta age is ri^.itly regarded as an age of revival of the 
old Vedic religion. Samudra Gupta performed the famous Horse 
Sacrifice which was also performed earlier by Pushyamitra 
Shunga®^ (187-152 b.c.) who heralded the dawn of the Brah- 
manical revival. Samudra Gupta (a.d. 350-380 ?) was a great 
conqueror and was well versed in the Brahmanical lore. During 
the time of the Gupta age Vaishnavism and Shaivism emerged as 
creeds with a large following. It was in this age that great 
literature and art were created and the general view of samsara 
was one of realism characterized by an obvious joy in living. 
There was some carry-over of the old concept of the world as an 
illusion but its influence cannot be reasonably said to have ex- 
tended beyond the small intellectual circles. For the large masses 
of the people the world was as real as was the empire powerful 
and glorious. Illusion and reality were identical and significant. 

VI 

By A.D. 475 the Gupta Empire was already in decline and half a 
century later scarcely any trace of that mighty edifice was left 
behind. The Hun invasions had shaken its foundations and the 
See B. G. Gokhale, op. cit., pp. 161-2 
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crisis of ancient Indian imperial polity was already unfoljiing itself. 
From time to time parts of the country enjoyed strong rule and 
imperial sway. Harsha (a.d. 606-647), the Rashtrakutas (a.d. 
733-973 ?), the Pallavas (a.d. 200-800), the “imperial” Prati- 
haras and Cholas and Palas and Senas fought interminable wars 
unaffected by the threat of the Islamic invasions of A.D. 712, 
A.D. 1000-1026 and ad. 1175-1205. Political crisis invariably 
presaged economic impoverishment and the division of India into 
numerous mutually hostile kingdoms, so-called empires, and prin- 
cipalities indicated the disintegration of the very structure of poli- 
tical, social and economic life. 

The intellectual background of this age was dominated by such 
giants as Gaudapada, Shankara and Ramanuja. It was the age of 
the. final ascendancy of the Vedanta, especially, in the intellectual 
criclcs of tjie Advaita theory of Shankara {circa a.d. 788-820 ?). 
Shankara is the great intellectual giant who has left the impress 
of his penetrating intellect and subtle metaphysical formulations 
on the intellectual history of India. He takes his stand on the 
substance of the teachings of the great Upanishads and strives to 
reduce them to a relentlessly ^logical pattern. He asserts that 
Brahman alone is real; everything else is illusion and Brahman and 
Atman are but one. If Reality is one multiplicity must be unreal 
and the world being a world of multiplicity is. ngcess arilv a world 
of illusion. In his Vakyavritti he lays down his view of the world 
in the following terms.' The world is harassed by three kinds of 
miseiy namely (a) misery of body and mind; {b) misery arising 
from perishable creatures and (c) misery arising from actions of 
supernatural forces.®"* To the earlier belief that the world is an 
emanation of Brahman he proposes the amendment the “world is 
attributed to Brahman as the snake to the rope”.®'* He rejects, 
however, the theory of Emptiness {Shunyavada) . He argues that 
the “world is not the absolute, though based upon it. What is 
based upon the real, and is not the real itself, can only be called 
the appearance or phenomenon of the real. While the world is 
not the essential truth of Brahman, it is its phenomenal truth, the 
manner in which we are compelled to regard the real as it presents 
itself within our finite experience. But all this docs not touch 

Vakyavritti, p 3 

S. Radhaknshnan. Indian Philosophy, II, p. 580 
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the practical i*eality of the world. The world is regarded as 
Maya “since it cannot be accepted as real” and there should really 
be no question of positing any relationship between Brahman and 
the world. “The world has its basis in Brahman. But BrahmaA 
is and is not identical with the world. It is, because the world 
is not apart from Brahman; it is not because Brahman is not 
subject to the mutations of the world. Brahman is not the sum 
of the things of the world. If we separate Brahman and the 
world, we cannot bind them except loosely, artificially and exter- 
nally. Brahman and the world are one and exist as reality and 
appea’-ancc.”®^ For our purpose here it is not necessary to go 
into the great ontological and metaphysical subtleties of the 
Advaita Vedanta; suffice it to note the effect of such a philosophy 
on the world-view. It may not have been Shankara’s intention 
to reduce the entire world of experience to Maya or i^usion but 
it cannot be denied that in numerous minds this has been so. 
Radhakrishn':.!! ol.iully defends Shankara’s position and rightly 
so for Shankara himielf accommodates the way of works along 
with the path of know^dge as the initial and final means of 
salvation. On the other hand is difficult to deny in the 
context of concepts like those of the sole reality of the Brahman 
and the tendency to look upon the world as Maya the argu- 
ment that “the egjicntial self of man is never involved in 
tlie doings of the phenomenal world. From the ultimate point 
of view, therefore, the question of the role of man — the real man — 
in this world would have no relevance whatsoever.” Therefore, 
“life in this world is accordingly to be looked upon as a Ijridge 
over which one has, of necessity, to pass in order to reach one’s 
destination, but on which it would be unwise to build one’s 
housc.”**^ It may be argued, as Tagore did, that the “aim of 
renunciation, truly understood, was not so much a turning away 
from the world into the “blank emptiness of negation” but it was 
rather for “gaining the world in perfect truth.”^” Or that “when 
the Hindu thinkers ask us to free ourselves from Maya, they are 
asking us to shake off our bondage to the unreal values which 
are dominating us. They do not ask us to treat life as an illusion 

w Ibid., p. 584 Ibid , p 566 «« Ibid., pp. 279 ff 

R. N. Dandekar, “The Role of Man in Hinduism”; K. Morgan (Ed), 
The Religion of the Hindus, p. 133 
R. Tagore, Sadhana, p. 31 
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or be indifferent to the world’s welfare.”®® But if Shankara did 
not really mean to ascribe the nature of illusion to the world of 
experience Ramanuja’s (a.d. 1027-1137 ?) refutation of the 
theory of Maya would be tantamount to setting up straw men only 
to knock them down. It seems reasonable to hold that the Advaita 
Vedanta of Shankara was held to have posited a world that was 
illusory ftnd unreal and meant an attitude of negation of the world. 
This position was clearly unsatisfactory to many and Ramanuja 
took it upon himself to enunciate his own interpretation of the 
Vedanta wherein the reality of the world was rehabilitated and it 
is significant to note here that whereas the Advaita was restricted 
in its influence to a small circle of intellectuals the Vedanta as 
preached by Ramanuja had an extensive following.''® 

Besides being a mighty philosopher Shankara was also respon- 
sible for the re-establishment, in a rather vigorous form, of the 
institution of Hindu monasticism. He is credited with having 
re-established the ascendancy of Hinduism over Buddhism and is 
the symbol of the resurgence of Hindu philosophy. From our 
point of view here it is significant to n6tc that while Shankara 
carried to its logical conclusion the earlier concept of the world 
as an illusion that trend was reversed within a couple of centuries 
when Ramanuja preached again the view of the reality of the 
world. 


VII 

By 1^06 the Muslim Sultanate was established in Delhi. Within 
a hundred years of that event practically the whole of India 
suffered from the continued depredations of Muslim invasions and 
rule. The establishment of the Muslim state created intensely 
critical conditions among the Hindus. Their temples were 
plundered and desecrated, their women often dishonoured and 
they were compelled to pay hateful taxes like the Jizia. As 
pointed out by Jadunath Sarkar religious toleration under a 
Muslim state was the exception rather than the rule’^ and “the 
Islamic theocracy when set up over a composite population has 


S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religion and Western Thought, p. 47 
B. Kumarappa, Hindu Conception, of Deity, p. 217 
71 J. N. Sarkar, A Short History of Aurangzeb, p. 146 
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the worst .vices of oligarchy and of alien rule combined. The 
Islamic theory of the state, as stated by Sarkar, produced in the 
Muslim community a frame of mind “which habitually regarded 
plunder and homicide as the purcjit of human acts, as “exertio^h 
(jehad) in the path of God”. The murder of infidels (kafir- 
kushi) is counted as merit in a Muslim. It is not necessary that 
he should tame his own passions or mortify his flesh; \t is not 
necessary for him to grow a rich growth of spirituality. He has 
only to slay a certain class of his fellow-beings or plunder their 
lands and wealth, and this act in itself would raise his soul to 
heaven.”^^ 

The first reaction to this onslaught was a retreat of Hinduism 
into its shell. Under the abnormal conditions of wholesale perse- 
cution and massacre created by some of the Muslim rulers there 
was a two-fold reaction. One was a hardening of .orthodoxy 
and a growing rigidity of forms of religious behaviour and caste 
rules. The oiliv.* was resignation to fate or absorption in the 
contemplation of thi Absolute or God. On the cultural level 
there was an interaction between Hinduism and Islam and mono- 
theistic creeds and practices gair .d considerable ground among 
the masses of the people. Religion tended to be overlaid with 
empty and meaningless ritualism and the world-view clouded with 
dark streaks of pe^^mism. Out of the monotheistic ferment rose 
saint poets like Ramananda and Kabir, Guru Nanak and 
Chaitanya. Kabir frankly scoffed at the air of false resignation 
and sanctity worn by many and laughed at the yogi who wore a 
great beard and matted locks and looked “like a goat”."^® JCabir 
accepts the “here-and-now as a means of representing supernal 
qualities”.'^* For him the universe is of three orders namely 
Becoming, Being and that which is “more than Being”, God.^^ 
Says he: “He is dear to me indeed who can call back the wanderer 
to his home. In the home is the true union, in the home is the 
enjoyment of life; why should I forsake my home and wander in 
the forest?”^* At another place he asks, “The world of man 
dances in laughter and tears. Why put on the robe of the monk 

73 Ibid., p. 145 73 Ibid., p. 143 

74 See Tara ChaAd, Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, pp. 137-42 
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and live aloof from the world in lonely pride?”^® Passionately 
he cries “More than all else do I cherish at heart that love which 
makes me to live a limitless life in this world”.*® For him, as 
hb puts it, “The creature is- Brahma, and Brahma is in the 
creature; they are ever distinct, yet ever united.”*^ Nanak, who 
was deeply influenced by the teachings of Kabir, urged upon his 
fellowmdh a life of purity rather than ritual. Kabir (1440-1518) 
and Nanak (1469-1538) were outstanding symbols of the resur- 
gence of monotheism and created a temper that tended to bridge 
the sectarian gulf separating one community from another. While 
the devotional reaction of a fervent monotheism was in progress 
the old concept of gloom persisted throughout the medieval period. 
The mood felt by the Chandella Devavarman (1050-1060) was 
somewhat indicative of this. In a copperplate inscription of the 
period there is the following statement: “Realizing that life is like 
the womb of Rambha, and that fortune is tremulous like lightening 
and having learnt from the Srutis that life is like a bubble of 
water, and youth is like a drop of water on'*a blade of grass and 
that, as one lives but a short time, thdle is no satisfaction in 
passion; and reflecting for a long time that Dharma (religion) is 
the only friend, for if the hundred years of men’s lives are 
measured out, half are taken by the night, and of this half another 
half passes in childhood, and the rest is taken, up by the preoccu- 
pations of sickness, old age and death; since Ijfe is transitory as a 
wave of water, whence is there happiness for living beings?”*- 
A historian of the dynasty of the Chandellas remarks in this 
context that “the doctrine, that life is impermanent and achieve- 
ments in earthly life are insignificant, is not new in Indian inscrip- 
tions. But this inscription of Devavarman does not merely 
mention this fact in passing according to the usual convention, 
but it definitely strikes a note of pessimism and despair, and 
shows that the king lacks confidence in life.”** It is true that 
references to the impermanence of life on earth are a common 
sentiment in several inscriptions and in literature but the point to 
be noted is that this literary convention is scarcely to be found 
in an earlier period. The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra 
Gupta, for instance, does not sound such a pesimistic note; on the 

Ibid., p. 80 Ibid., p. 73 Ibid., p. 50 

*2 Epigraphia Indica, XX, p. 127 
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other hand it conveys an exultant note, glorying in the many 
victories the Gupta monarch scored over his enemies. The mood 
of despair is more characteristic of a period when Hindu India 
was constantly threatened with de\;astating defeat at the hands df 
the Muslim invaders; and this mood brought into prominent relief 
the old concept of samsara as an illusion which was developed 
fully against the background of the failure of the ancieAt Indian 
imperial polity. 

One way of rescuing the human mind from this pessimism was 
the tendency to seek God above everything else. That was 
apparent in the great Bhakti and monotheistic movements which 
swept over large areas of northern, eastern, western and southern 
India during the early and later medieval periods. With the 
advent of the 17th century, however, when the national monarchy 
Akbar attempted to set up was already in the throes, of a crisis 
during the careers of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb (1658-1707) the 
mood changwO of militancy. The Saint poets of Maha- 

rashtra had prepared* Ih' ground for this changing mood. Dnyan- 
eshwara (second half Of the 13th century a.d.) who wrote just 
about the time when Alauddin K.VJji (1296-1316) was delivering 
his hammer-blows against the kingdom of the Yadavas of Devagiri 
appropriately selected the Bhagavadgita for writing his famous 
commentary the Dnyaneshwari on it. This choice was certainly 
conditioned by the fact that the Gita is a major work on Hindu 
philosophy but it is possible to assume that Dnyaneshwara was 
also attracted by it because of its message of heroic defence of 
cherished spiritual and cultural values at a time when those yalucs 
were threatened with extinction by an almost barbaric and 
depredatory imperialism of the Khiljis.**^ The saint poets of 
Maharashtra were not much interested in singing about the love- 
frolicks of the milk-maids of Brindaban with Krishna; their 
philosophy proceeded on the assumption that life here is as signifi- 
cant as life hereafter. The culmination of this line of thinking 
came with Ramdas (1601-1681) who expounded the political 
philosophy on which the grand edifice of Maratha independence 
was built by Shivaji ( 1627- 1680). Ramdas preached a militant 
philosophy and created a chain of monastic centres devoted to the 

84 See Dnyaneshwari, I, 77 where he refers to the power of the Gita 
to activize even the dead 

*8 G. S. Sardesai, A New History of the Marathas, I, pp. 275-6 
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regeneration of the people to rouse them to fight for their rights 
as a free people dedicated to the preservation of their own religion 
and culture. He popularized the worship of Hanumana, the God 
6f Strength all over Maharashtra and had a major share in creating 
a temper conducive to national revival. There is no trace of 
defeatism in the thought of Ramdas and the trend towards world- 
affirmation once again occupies an honoured position. 

VIII 

With the advent of the West the first reaction was that of defeat. 
The conquest of the land by the British produced an initial mood 
of despondency which later turned into that of imitation of the 
W'est. This mood, however, quickly changed. There was a 
resurgence of pride in the national heritage. The symbol of this 
resurgence is Swami Vivekananda (1862-1902), the foremost 
disciple of Swami Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. The order of 
Swami Ramakrishna was committed to the philosophy of the 
Vedanta though Swami Vivekananda ^itressed the positivistic 
attitude much more than other /ispects like Maya. Speaking after 
his visit to Japan in 1893 the Swami advised Indian students to 
study closely how Japan had forged ahead in the world. He 
stressed the importance of karmayoga, purpp^ful action in the 
world and strove hard for the regeneration of the Hindus in the 
mental, moral and religious areas of life. 

That the philosophy of pessimism was rapidly receding into the 
background is amply indicated by the world-view of eminent 
thinkers and leaders of modem India. For Tagore, for instance, 
pessimism is a “mere pose, either intellectual or sentimental; but 
life itself is optimistic; it wants to go on. Pessimism is a form of 
mental dipsomania, it disdains healthy nourishment, indulges in 
the strong drink of denunciation, and creates an artificial dejection 
which thirsts for a stronger draught.”®® Similarly Sri Aurobindo 
preaches the message of Shakti and speaks of the Superman. 
Though he argues about the decisive role of the will of God in 
every historical happening he is far from the concept of with- 
drawal from the world.®^ 

80 R. Tagore, Sadhana, pp. 52ff 

87 See Journal of the Bihar Research Society, XLIl. Pts III & IV; pp. 
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Mahatma Gandhi may be described as a “saint in action” The 
Gita deeply influenced his thoughts and actions and though he 
interpreted the text to support his own theory of non-violence he 
could not but be affected by the ideal of the Karmayogi enunciated 
m the work Of man’s work in life he says “Man’s ultimate aim 
IS the realization -of God, and all his activities, social, political, 
religious, have to be guided by the ultimate aim of the Vision of 
God The immediate service of all human beings becomes a 
necessary part of the endeavour, simply because the only way to 
find God is to see Him in His creation and be one with it This 
can only be done by service of all 1 am a part and parcel of the 
whole, and 1 cannot find Him apart from the rest of humanity 
My countrymen are my nearest neighbours They have become 
so helpless, so resourceless, so inert that 1 must concentrate myself 
on serving them If I could persuade myseK that I <ihould find 
Him in a Himalayan cave I would proceed there immediately 
But T knov tLa* ^ cannot find Him apart from humanity 
Gandhi, tnen, accept the world as real and if he finds that it is 
full of defects he has enough faith in humanity to encourage him 
to undertake efforts to attempt fi^make it as flawless as possible 
with the help of his unique methods 

For Sarvepalli Radhaknshnan, ardent supporter of Shankara 
as he is, the worl^is not only real but is m a situation that cries 
for immediate and sustained action so that it may not pensh 
through its own vast accumulation of power He does not sub- 
scribe to escapism For him “the world is not an illusion,^ it is 
not nothingness, for it is willed by God and therefore is rei;J Its 
reality is radically different from the being of absolute God 
Absolute alone has non-created divine reality, all else is depen- 
dent, created reality This is the sigrificancc of the doctrine of 
Maya It does not mean that th*" temporal process is a tragedy 
or an aberration The reality of the world is not in itself but it 
is in the thought and being of the Creator It is what God thought 
and willed it to be before it was Radhaknshnan has given a 
new interpretation of Shankara’s position especially in regard to 
the concept of Maya and has forcefully argued that Vedanta does 
not mean a withdrawal from the world, as is commonly supposed, 
but means a more perfect integration with the world 

Harijan, August 29, 1936 • 

P A Schilpp, Philowphy of Sarvepalli Radhaknshnan, p 41 
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Jawaharlal Nehru reflects the scientific temper of modern India. 
For him the world is very much alive; it is also, so far as India’s 
case may show, very wretched but not hopeless. He is in the 
feast affected by concepts like the reality of the world and its 
misery and the world as an illusion. He is not the one to be 
lost in the contemplation of the Absolute and regard the world of 
samsara*' as Maya or illusion. For him the poverty of the Indian 
masses is as real as their dignity in that poverty is significant. 
His Socialist temper makes him impatient with tlieories of 
Brahman and Atman for, for him the sight of numerous industrial 
plants producing abundant wealth for the hungry and under- 
privileged millions of India is much more worthwhile as a reward 
in lifc.**^* Inevitably he is the symbol of modern India, impatient 
of any talk of withdrawal or inability to face the challenges of 
the times.. 


IX 

We have passed under review various asplfects of the Indian world- 
view as they appeared from tiijae to time. The survey covered a 
long period, a period which was a movement in time characterized 
by numerous changes in political and economic conditions and 
vicissitudes of fortune for the Indian people^ ^ At the outset wc 
noticed that there was not one, as in commonly supposed, but 
three distinct concepts. One was the old Vedic idea of the 
world as a reality which is full of promise of gain and happiness. 
The /^ther is that of the world as a reality full of misery and 
sorrow. And the third is that of the world as an illusion. All 
the three were present at all stages of the historical evolution 
of the Indian people. The prominence of one view over another, 
as we have endeavoured to indicate, was linked with the historical 
situation of the time. It is wrong to assume that the old Vedic 
world-view was completely and totally submerged in later ages, for 
the world-view of a Jawaharlal Nehru has many close affinities 
with the Vedic view albeit with many philosophical subtleties and 
sophistications surrounding it. The view of Gandhi, likewise, is 
essentially that of the Gita which was propounded as far back as 
the period 200 b.c.-a.d. 200 while the view that the world is an 
illusion was also in vogue from time to time. We also saw that 
J. Nehru, Toward Freedom, pp. 269-75 
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the last view was very much linked with periods of crises, 
political, economic and social in the history of India. Is it legiti- 
mate to ask whether another period of crisis will give renewed 
life to that view? The answer has ifecessarily to be in the negative 
for the simple fact that though crises produced pessimism there 
have been different reactions to crises. The mo^t note- 
worthy example is that of Maratha history. There is no reason, 
at least apparent reason, why Ramdas should have reacted to 
Muslim tyranny the way he did. The saint poets of northern 
India and Bengal, however, reacted in a pessimistic way. But 
the significant fact is that he did. Another fact to be borne in 
mind is that which concerns the impact of more than 100 years 
of the Western influence on Indian thinking. That impact pri- 
iTiarily came through Britain and though the British period of 
Indian history is a mere episode in the long chronicle ^f India’s 
past, the impact of the West is an indelible impress on the Indian 
mind. It is passible that the Indian mind may be tempted to 
welcome being lost Tn the contemplation of the Absolute but 
there is little likelihood of samsara being regarded as an illusion. 
Nor is there much possibility of jtamsara being looked upon as 
nothing more than misery pure and simple. The argument that 
there will be a gradual, and eventually a total, loss of faith in 
the Absolute is not supported by the past history of several 
centuries. In times past several situations were so critical that 
the reaction could have been one of such total loss. But that 
did not happen. The most reasonable conclusion, therefore, seems 
to be that the Indian mind, if there is such an entity, will continue 
to hold fast to its belief in the Absolute but with the difference 
that this world is as real and joyful (Anandamoya) as the 
Absolute. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


RAJA KALASYA KARANAM 
Authority and Freedom 

In the preceding pag es an attempt was nlade to examine some 
of the leading ideas on ethical, social, spiritual and economic 
behaviour in India. It was seen that the history of these ideas in 
India revealed a parallel growth of widely divergent concepts which 
appeared to dominate thinking at various periods of time and that 
such influence was often linked with the occurrence of certain far- 
reaching cnanges in economic and social conditions of the people, 
in this chapter we will subject to an examniation some of the 
concepts which influenced the political behaviour of the Indian 
people through the ages. Among Ihc^p concepts the attitude 
towards the state and the concept of freedom are the most import- 
ant for, as we shall see, they dften appear in an antithetical role. 
The recurring social and economic crises invariably led to the 
strengthening of authority. It was in the very nature of these 
crises also to lead to a simultaneous wideninr^of the intervening 
areas between the state and the individual in the direction of an 
extension of autonomy in the village and regional polities. It is 
customary to refer to the organization of the state in India, and 
the orient generally, as one of despotism, and attempts have been 
made to explain this despotism in terms of control over water and 
other material resources of the people by a restricted group of 
persons comprising the state.^ The importance of generalizations 
as a convenient instrument for easy categorization is obvious but 
such generalizations also contain equally obvious weaknesses. 
Historical situations are processes and are seldom static and as 
they change along with them concepts and practices also change. 
Another point, too, must be borne in mind and that is an excessive 
reliance on one kind of textual material often proves misleading 
for whereas the texts express idealized positions the reality may, 
frequently be quite different. It is, therefore, necessary, to balance 

1 Sec for example Karl A. Wittvogcl, Oriental Despotism^ Chapter VII. 
pp. 260 If 
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theoreticaf reflections against actual conditions as reflected in the 
historical records of the times. Finally, it is necessary to exercise 
a degree of caution in applying terms and concepts like theocracy, 
desptoism and democracy, which arose in historically different 
situations, to conditions of the historical evolution of India in- 
fluenced by different economic, social and religious circumstances 
and thought. 

Specifically our interest in this chapter will be focussed on 
examining material to answer certain questions like (a) what was 
the origin of the state? (fi) what were its nature and functions? 
(c) what constituted its authority and what was the extent of that 
authority, (d) did that authority leave any freedom of action for 
the individual? and (e) did the individual have any rights at all, 
rights which were valid for all time and did he have the right, 
above all to change the state through revolution if necessary? 

The period tw ^red in this chapter, as elsewhere in this work, 
is long, beginning wi^h the Indus Civilization in the third millen- 
nium before Christ ai d ending with the Constitution of the 
Republic of India adopted by the Indian Constituent Assembly in 
1950. During this long period there have been innumerable wars 
and revolutions and economic conditions have changed radically. 
Concepts of authority and the individual did not develop in a 
vacuum but haa li3T their background these vicissitudes in the life 
of the countiy. While theory developed in a very elaborate way 
around the 2nd century b.c. and obtained such respect, that it was 
merely repeated in later ages, the texts repeating these theories 
of Kautilya, Mahabharata and Manu did not fully reflect the 
reality. One of the problems of investigation in the history of 
Indian political concepts is the persistence of ideas developed by 
the authorities mentioned above even in ages far removed from 
the conditions against the background of which these theories 
were first formulated. After the age of these authorities later 
writers merely prepared commentaries on these works and did not 
show much originality of thinking though, of course, there was a 
widening of some of these concepts in their implications by the 
introduction of some new ideas.- If these concepts, then, per- 
sisted without any fundamental changes they must have answered 
some deep urge and it will be worth our while to keep the possibi- 

^ For such changes see U. N. Ghoshal, A History of Indian Political 
ideas, pp. 164 ff; 399 ff 
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lity of this urge playing a significant role in the formulation of 
political concepts in the hisotry of^ India. 

II 

i"he theories concerning the origin of the state fall into some 
three broad categories. The first, and perhaps, the earliest, is 
the theory explaining the origin of the state in more or less military 
terms. The second is that which attributes a divine origin to the 
state and the third has been usually described as the “contract” 
theory discussed in Buddhist texts. In all these theories there is 
a reference to the existence of a period of intense crisis as a 
prelude to the birth of the state. The state, it is almost insisted, 
was a product of a deep crisis and came about as an answer to 
that crisis.^ The dominant pattern of statal organization in India 
has been that of monarchy thougli oligarchic republics were not 
unknown. Hence when these theories speak of the state they 
invariably speak in terms of kingship ai^l in effect they offer an 
explanation of the origin of the institution of kingship. 

In the Vedic literature there *is preserved an account which tells 
us that once there was a great conflict between the gods and 
demons. The demons, being naturally crafty, fought under the 
leadership of a commander whereas the godrtiad no general to 
lead them effectively. Naturally the gods were repeatedly defeated. 
They, then, considered the causes of their defeat and concluded 
that* if they were to be victorious against the demons they had to 
find i leader who would organize their forces in a disciplined way. 
They chose Indra (according to another version it was Soma who 
was so elected) and when they fought under his leadership they 
crushed the power of the demons. Indra, then, became the king 
of the gods.® The leader in war thus became the king in peace 
time. That the institution of kingship among the early Aryans 
became stabilized and strengthened under the impact of continuous 
wars is evident from the Vedic material. Many of the aspects of 
the coronation ceremony are indicative of military associations 
and, especially, games like chariot-racing reflect the overriding 
necessity of military qualities as essential to kingship. The Vedic 
king frequently led his armies personally and even through the 
later ages he was the supreme commander of the armed 

3 Sec Taitirriya Brahamana, II, 2, 2, 2; Jaiminiya Brahmana, III, 152 
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forces. On the other hand kingship in India had no sacerdotal 
functions. Religion was the concern of the Purohita, the royal 
chaplain who was a Brahmana. He often accompanied the kin^ 
to the battlefield and offered prayeps for the victory of his patron. 
The king performed some sacrifices on behalf of himself, his court 
and subjects, but he was never the priest.'^ In later social theory 
it is invariably assumed that kingship and governmental tasks 
were the responsibility of the Kshattriya and though Indian history 
knows of Brahmana kings such instances are always regarded as 
exceptions to the rule.-'^ Maintenance of social and economic order 
in pC<ice and victory in war were the major functions of the state 
in India and the basis of the state was danda or force concretely 
expressed in some of the constituents of the state as we will see 
later. 

The theory of divine origin is described in the Mahahharata and 
other texts. According to this theory there was a time when the 
slate was not at ad ;.eccssary for orderly human existence. Human 
beings were so good that each one respcclcd the rights of the 
other. In this hypothetical golden age human beings lived a self- 
regulated life. But thi^ stale of /(fairs did not last long. Soon 
thefts, lying and aggrandizement appeared and the law of the 
jungle became the law of the land. In their distress human beings 
prayed to the Cren^r who framed a code of laws and sent his own 
son Virajas to implement it. Matsyanyayci (the law of the big fish 
swallowing the smaller ones) was then replaced by dharma (rule 
of law and justice). The state, thus, was created as a divine 
institution and this divine creation is the basis of the subjects 


loyalty to it.*‘ 

The Buddhist theory also refers to the hypothetical golden age 
and the fall of man therefrom. But in.3tcad of interposing divine 
creation the Buddhists stated that men got together and elected 
one from among them (Mahasammata) to be their king and 
agreed to pay taxes to him in return for his work of imposing law 
and order in the realm. In the context of this theory the state 
arises as a contract between the rulers and the ruled with the 
implication that the contract becomes null and void if one of the 
two parties refuses to abide by its terms. Since divinity has little 


4 A. S Altekiir, State and Government in Ancient India, pp. 33 fT 
B Such exceptions were the Shungas. the Satavahanas. Kanvas, et.. 
® Mahabharata, XII, 58, 12-16 
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relevance to the cosmological theories of the Buddhists it was 
natural that they explained the rise of the state in purely human 
terms. This theory has been criticized by A. S. Altckar as “bad 
histoiy and worse logic”^ which criticism is applicable to the 
divine theory as well. 

Of the three theories the military origin theory was soon 
relegated to the background in favour of the divine origin theory 
while the “contract” theory was never accepted in circles other 
than Buddhist. Increasingly, then, the only theory that holds the 
field is that the state is a divine creation and must be respected 
as such. 

What are the reasons for the wide acceptance of this theory 
in preference to the others? The answer to this must be sought 
in the changed circumstances of the times between the early Aryan 
period and 2nd century b.c. when the theory was firmly establish- 
ed. Both the military and “contract” theories have for their back- 
ground small kingdoms or republics ruled by oligarchies. When 
the Aryan expansion in India began there w4s an extension in the 
territorial limits of the kingdoms. These? were becoming geogra- 
phical in place of the tribal kingdoms of old under which the bond 
linking the ruler with the subjects was one of tribal, ethnic and 
cultural affinity. The king was personally known to most of the 
tribal elders and there was little need to emphay^e his divine origin 
to secure the loyalty of his subjects. With the change from tribal 
states to geographical or “national” states the territory of the 
state, was much wider than before. There was also a profound 
change going on in the social composition of the state. In the 
period between the completion of the major Upanishads (circa 
7th century b.c.) and the rise of the imperial state (3rd century 
B.c.) there was going on the process of the destruction of the 
tribal oligarchies which created conditions of intense crisis for 
the tribal society. There was also the inclusion of non-Aryan 
elements in the social framework and the old tribal bond was 
practically drained of its strength. There was, thus, need for 
devising a new basis of loyalty to the state and this could be 
conveniently done by attributing a divine origin to the institution. 
Sacerdotalism was also growing rapidly and it was in the interests 
of the priestly class to -subscribe to the divine origin theory as it 
gave them a share, through the performance of ritual indicating 
7 Altekar, op. cit., p. 15 
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divine connection, in the affairs of the state. But the growth of 
the divine theory did not lead to the emergence of a theocratic 
state in the accepted sense of the term. The aims of the state 
were the furtherance of the first throe ideals of life namely dharmrf, 
artha and kama and it is significant that moksha was excluded 
from the direct jurisdiction of the state. The Brahamanas at no 
time formed a church and in the absence of such orgAnization 
the relationship between the priest and the state was, more or 
less, based on individuals and personalities rather than institutions. 

The divine theory naturally led to the consolidation of the 
powers of the state. This divinity was interpreted not in personal 
but institutional terms. There was the dread of anarchy which 
made the state an absolute necessity and the state, based on danda 
or force needed to be moralized if it was going to be prevented 
from becoming an irrational and brute force. The di\|ne theory 
was, thus, an attempt at moralizing the power of the state. The 
slate was divine but divinity was associated with the person of the 
king only in a functional way. So long as he acted according to 
the dictates of dharma me king had to be respected and obeved; 
but when he ceased to '^bide by h'C rules of dharma iie could no 
longer claim that divinity. Later we will see how this reasoning 
led to the acceptance of the right to revolution as a distinct politi- 
cal concept by anient Indian political theorists. 

The deification of the institution of kingship though firmly 
established only in the 2nd century b.c. went much farther back 
into antiquity as a process. In the Ri^ Veda the king is called 
Indra’s companion and ardha-deva or semi divine.*^ Ip the 
Atharva Veda King Parikshita is described as a god^ and in the 
Shatapatha Brahmana a king is called the representative of Praja- 
pati.^® In later literature this line of 'easoning is carried to its 
logical conclusion implying that the king “derives his authority 
by virtue of the divine purpose of his creation and because his 
office is the symbol of that of the divine ruler. Householders 
are exhorted not to speak evil of the gods or the king.^“ Manu 
credits the king with functions of eight distinct deities. These 
are: his Indra-f unction when he bestows benefits on the kingdom; 

8 Rig Veda, III, 38, 4; IV, 22, 6-7; 42, 8-9; X. 173, 174 

» Atharva Veda, XX, 127, 7 Shatapatha Brahmana, V, 4. 4, 5 

Vashishta Dharmasutra, XIX» 8 

Apastamba Dharmasutra, II, 11, 28, 13; also I, 11, 31, 5 
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his Sun-function when he collects taxes like the Sun drinking up 
the waters with his rays; his Wind-function when he sends his 
spies everywhere; his Yama-f unction when he controls his subjects; 
hfis Varuna-function when ho* punishes the wicked; his Moon- 
function when he gladdens the hearts of his subjects; his Fire- 
function when he destroys the criminal and the wicked; and his 
Earth-fuhetion when he supports all his subjects.^^ During the 
coronation ceremony gods like Agni, Savitru and Brihaspati were 
supposed to enter the person of the king and his performance of 
sacrifices like the Ashvamedha and Vajapeya enabled him to 
secure a status equal to that of the gods.^^ Manu avers that a 
king is made from particles obtained from the bodies of the 
divine guardians of the eight quarters^'' and the Puranas state 
that several divinities reside in the person of the king.^® 

At whaj point of time did the divine theory obtain complete 
acceptance and constant application? That this was not Asoka’s 
view of kingship is borne out by his inscriptions. It is generally 
assumed that the ideas of Kautilya influenced the structure of the 
Mauryan state as developed in the reign^of Chandragupta (324- 
300 B.C.). While it is true, a^is pointed out by U. N. Ghoshal, 
that “a truly philosophical theory of the king’s relation to his 
subjects is wanting in Kautilya’s work”^" he does not hesitate 
to use the concept of the king’s parity with ^dra and Yama to 
reinforce the authority of the king in an attempt to enforce 
implicit and total obedience to his rule on the part of his subjects.^* 
We have no means of knowing whether the first Maurya emperor 
actually believed that he was divine since no inscription belong- 
ing to this period is available. Megasthenes describes the pomp 
and pageantry surrounding the Maurya court and the elaborate 
precautions taken to guard the king’s person and this is supported 
by the Arthashastra}^ Zimmer states that the Arthashastra 
depicts the world of “a lonely monarch dictator, supported by 
a vast and costly machine and a monstrous system of secret 
espionage and police which included informants, prostitutes, 
Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 14 

1^ Shatapatha Brahmana, XII, 4, 4, 3; Taittiriya Brahmana, XVIII* 
10, 10 15 Manavadharma Shastra, VII, 5, 4 

1® See Vishnu Purana, I, 13-14; Bhagavata Purana, IV, 13, 23 
11 Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 117 Arthashastra, I, 13 

1^-* R. C. Majumdar, and A. D. Pusalkar, History and Culture of the 
Indian People, II, The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 66-7 
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sycophants, thugs, sham ascetics and professional poisoners; a 
terrible organization similar to that described by the Greek 
historians in their accounts of basileus of ancient Persia, ‘the king 
ot kings . Such a statement stems from equating what Kautilyfi 
has written with the reality as it obtained in the reign of Chandra- 
gupta. If such a monstrous state of affairs ever actually existed 
at that time it would have reflected itself in the life of thd people. 
Megasthenes observes that “the inhabitants, in like manner, having 
abundant means of subsistence, exceed in consequence the or- 
dinary statute, and are distinguished by their proud bearing”-^ 
which is quite different from the picture of a people completely 
crushed by a police-state. The inscriptions of Asoka tell us how 
the king was actively interested in the economic and moral welfare 
ol his subjects as he looked upon them as his “children’’.'-’^ He 
does not call himself a god nor docs he use any higjj-sounding 
titles. But soon after the break-up of the empire there began 
the influence ot the political and social theories of the Dharma- 
shastras and the intrusion of Persian and Central Asian ideas on 
kingship. The Kushans flOO b.c.-a.d 200 ?) used grandiloquent 
titles which they borrrwcd fron* the Persian, Hellenistic anJ 
Chinese cultural traditions.^'* The trend, inherent in Indian 
tradition, was reinforced by these traditions and the result is 
reflected in the inscriptions of the Imperial Guptas. Samudra 
(jupla is described, in his Allahabad Pillar Inscription, as a “god 
dwelling on earth; being a mortal only in celebrating the rites of 
the observances of mankind.”- ‘ This becomes almost a stereotype 
in later inscriptional literature and the divinity of kingsl]ip is 
invariably taken for granted. In early mediaeval ages the king 
is called Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesha, three of the highest gods 
of the Hindu pantheon, all in one-"' anJ it is pointed out that a 
king should not be blamed or reviled or slighted or abused because 
the gods themselves move about on earth in the form of kings.-'* 
Honouring and obeying the ruler are the divine and human obliga- 

H. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, p. 94 

21 Majumdar and Pusalkar, op. cit., p. 67 

22 Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 95 

28 R. C. Majumdar. and A. S. Altekar, A New History of the Indian 
leople, VI, The Vakataka-G upta Age, p 269 

24 Majumdar and Pusalkar, The Classical Age, p. 15 
28 Majumdar and Pusalkar, Tha Age of Imperial Kanauj, p. 238 
2fl Ibid., p. 236 
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tions of the people^^ and with the formulation of such ideas the 
process of deification of kingship was almost complete. 

In Islamic theory there could be no question of attributing 
divinity to the sultan. Muslim thinkers, however, “consider the 
tendency to anarchy an inherent defect in human nature, a destruc- 
tive weakness of the human race” which makes the state “a 
Canonic&l necessity”.^® The Caliph was the representative of the 
Prophet and was the supreme ruler of the Islamic world. The 
local rulers derived their authority to rule over the areas under 
their charge through the process of delegation of authority sym- 
bolized by the ceremony of investiture by the Caliph. With the 
decline of the Caliphate the local rulers became independent 
though the fiction of ruling on behalf of the Caliph was kept alive 
for a long time. It ended with the foundation of the Mughal 
empire, ^kbar’s court chronicler Abul FazJ, speaks of the 
emperor as almost divinely inspired and the institution of several 
ceremonies like the celebration of the emperor’s birthday, especi- 
ally weighing, helped create an aura round the institution of king- 
ship. It was only with the emergence of ^he British state in India 
that there started the process /Df the secularization of the state; 
the closing decades of the 19th century saw the rise of democratic 
ideas which insisted that the authority of the state must rest on 
the consent of the governed. 


Ill 

The pature and functions of the state as understood in ancient 
India are succinctly put by Bhishma in the Mahabharata, He says 
that the state is “the foundation of individual security, (comprising 
the security of person and property) as well as the stability of the 
social order, the basis of the great institutions of family and pro- 
perty, the support of the fundamental law of the social order and 
the guarantee of the normal functioning of the social, the economic 
and the religious activities of the people.”^® As Altekar states 
the “state in ancient India was regarded as centre of society and 
the chief instrument of its welfare and hence it was permitted to 
have a wide sphere of activity. Individual liberty did not appreci- 

27 Ibid. 

28 I. H. Qureshi, The Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, pp. 41-3 

29 See Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 199 
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ably suffer -in consequence, primarily because the state discharged 
its multifarious functions not exclusively through its own bureau- 
cracy.”®® The three main functions of the state were the promo - 
tion of the three ideals of life, namely that of dharma, artha and 
kama. It stood between anarchy and order; its constant function 
was to ensure that the forces of disorder were kept under check 
which meant that the state was responsible for peace* order, 
security and justice.®^ It strove to maintain the institutions of 
property and family, to support religion and culture. The term 
dharma, as we saw in the second chapter, came to mean the rules 
of behaviour in the caste, family, region, time, stages of life and 
humanity and it was the function of the state to impose those 
codes of behaviour as were laid down by the shruti, the smrhi, 
immemorial custom and general demands of individual and social 
order and progress. These had laid down that the vark^us castes 
should follow specified occupations and the state had to impose 
these conditions on the population. If these rules contained 
inequity and injustici! tor certain sections of the population, as 
they did in the case oPthc Shudra generally and the Vaishya 
occasionally, the state '^rove littk^ to eliminate them. Between 
the end of the Vedic period (700 b.c. ?) and the Maurya state 
(324 B.c.) the area of state activities increased enormously with 
the acceptance of lJ;ie state’s responsibility in respect of the three 
ideals. The state had to prevent a mixture of castes and to ensure 
that the system of ashramas was followed by the people entitled 
to follow it in its due order. Tt could thus prevent people from 
joining the monastic order in the prime of life and inter- 
rupt economic activities. “The activity of the state” observes 
A. S. Altckar, “was to embrace the whole of human life, both 
here and hereafter. The state was to offer facilities to religions 
and sects to develop on their own lines and foster and inculcate 
piety, morality and righteousness. It was to improve the social 
order and to encourage learning, education and art by subsidizing 
learned academies and extending patronage to scholars and artists. 
It was to establish and maintain rest houses, charity halls and 
hospitals and relieve the distress due to floods, locusts, famines, 
pestilences and earthquakes. It was to see that the population 
was evenly distributed and encourage colonization of fresh lands. 
It was to enrich the resources of the country by developing 
Altekar, op. cit., p. 37 Ibid., p. 29 
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lorests, working mines and constructing dams and canals in order 
to make agriculture independent of rain as far as possible. It was 
to offer active help to trade and industry, but also to protect 
fne population against capitalistic selfishness, if merchant princes 
sought to corner the market and raise prices. It was to regulate 
the vices of the community by appointing its own officers to 
supervisb wine booths, dice halls and prostitutes.”-*- The Art}ia- 
shastra gives us a detailed picture of the governmental machinery 
of the times and the number of inspectors and departments is as 
much a tribute to the ingenuity of Kautilya as it is a reflection 
of the extensive area of public life covered by the activities of the 
state. Asoka appointed the dharmamahamatras to supervise 
public morality and that institution was continued afterwards by 
the imperial Guptas during whose time the officers were known 
as Vina\ck^thitisthapakas. Asoka had hospitals built for men and 
animals, medicinal plants planted, roads constructed, rest-houses 
built, wells dug, shade-giving trees planted and a host of other 
things done for public welfare.^^ This was*'a general tradition of 
benevolent kingship and was followed ty most of the kings of 
ancient India. 

Though the general aims of the Islamic state were similar to the 
state of ancient India there were significant differences also. These 
functions are expressed in the following tgrms: ”The Sultan 
controls affairs, maintains rights, enforces the criminal code; he is 
the Pale Star round whom revolve the affairs of the world and 
the Faith; he is the protection of God in his realm; his shadow 
extends its canopy over His servants, for he forbids the forbidden, 
helps the oppressed, uproots the oppressor and gives security to 
the timid. Specifically the functions of the Islamic state were 
“(i) to protect the Faith, as defined by ijma\ (ii) to settle disputes 
between his subjects; (iii) to defend the territories of Islam and 
to keep the highways and roads safe for travellers; (iv) to main- 
tain and enforce the criminal code; (v) to strengthen the frontiers 
of Muslim territory against possible aggression; (vi) to wage a 
holy war against those who act in hostility to Islam; (vii) to 
collect the rates and taxes; (viii) to apportion the shares of those 
who deserve an allowance from the public treasury; (ix) to 
appoint officers to help in his public and legal duties; and (x) to 

32 Ibid., p. 36 33 See Pillar Edict VII 

34 Qureshi, op. cit., p. 49 
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keep m touch with public affairs and the condition of the people 
by personal contact .”=■* The one important difference betwe^en 
the avowed duties of the state in ancient India and the Muslim 
state lies in the latter’s obligation ’to wage Holy War or jihah 
against the non-lslamic lands. Very often this principle resulted in 
serious discrimination and persecution against the non-Muslims 
who formed the majority of the population. The Islamic state 
in India, thus, in pursuance of the decree to wage jihad tended 
to create a primary antagonism between the rulers and the ruled 
on the ground of difference in religion. Theoretically at least, 
and often in practice also, the Hindu could scarcely expect to be 
treated on a level with the Muslim in the eyes of the law. The 
unbeliever existed on sufferance and suffered many well-known 
penalties the best known of» which was the jizia or the poll-tax. 
The sultan was an absolute autocrat, the fount of all power, the 
commander of the faithful and the liege-lord of the nobility. 
Surrounded by a sullen population the state c.xisted on warfare, 
continuous and predatory, and this brought into being a parasitic 
class of nobles who had little share in the really productive tasks. 
The fanaticism of the f irly conquerors and bigoted despots like 
Alauddin Khilji, Firoze Tughlaq, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, led 
to numerous acts of wanton cruelty and destruction and these 
built a wall of bitterness and prejudice between the masses and the 
rulers. But great rulers like Akbar saw the dangers inherent in 
such policies and tried to eliminate the antagonism between the 
state and its subjects by attempting to create a national monarchy. 

This government differed in many important respects from the 
state set up by the British in India in the 19th century. In the 
first instance the government had an intensely personal character 
inasmuch as it was often construco as a rule of persons 
rather than principles and laws. The king was the state in practice 
if not in theory also. There were the principles and laws, many 
of them as lofty as could be found anywhere else, but with these 
the common man did not have a constant acquaintance. Secondly, 
the laws themselves did not derive from the people but rested for 
tlieir authority on some divine sanction or some hoary authority 
like tradition and custom. And the law being thus based on 
religious authority there were bound to be as many systems of 
law as there were religions in the country. Then, in spite of the 
»» Ibid, pp. 48-9 
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government being understood in narrow personal terms, it was 
considered to be most desirable when it was remote and left the 
other organs of power like the regional society and caste council 
ample scope for the exercise bf their specific authority. A good 
government was one that gathered taxes, that were not too many 
and not too heavy, maintained an army to protect the people 
against aggression and gave them a sense of security and justice.*® 

In the initial stages of the establishment of British rule in India 
the functions of the state were interpreted in extremely narrow 
terms. The first task of the new administration was to reform 
the systems of revenue collection and administration of justice. 
Individuals like Warren Hastings no doubt took an interest in the 
promotion of learning and culture but these were not accepted 
as specific governmental responsibilities. In the 30’s of the 19th 
century, rnder Lord William Bentinck, an era of social reform 
was ushered in and later, in the time of Dalhousic the state 
embarked upon many other activities like setting up of the railway 
and the telegraph, universities, public works and the suppression 
of objectionable social practices. Then came the Great Revolt 
of 1857 and after that the Brkish state was chary of moving into 
areas which affected the religions of the people. It was only in 
tlic opening decades of the present century that the British-Indian 
government began to move in the directio** of protection to 
indigenous industries, extension of communications all over the 
country and carrying out extensive public works in famine relief. 
By and large the primary duties of this state were understood 
as the maintenance of law and order throughout the country, the 
maintenance of an efficient and honest civil service and a system 
of judicial administration based on the equality of all in the eyes 
of the law. 

With the advent of independence there was a re-ordering of 
the functions of the state. The state aimed at being a welfare 
state and by 1950 had come to accept socialistic aims as its guiding 
principles. It drafted economic plans and began a gigantic effort 
to build anew the economic, social and cultural life of the country. 
It moved into industry and commerce and its activities touched 
even the remotest village. The ancient Indian tradition of a state 
that tried to do almo^ everything for the people was now rein- 
forced by ideas of welfare and socialism. 

3® See B. G. Gokhale, The Making of the Indian Nation, pp. 18(M 
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VVe will now turn to a consideration of the constituents of the 
authority of the state. The two traditional bases of the authority 
of the state were its divine creation and the force of custom.^^ 
As an institution that stood between anarchy and orderly progress 
the state was an absolute necessity and this consideration prompted 
writers on political organization to stress the importance of the 
state and insist that obedience to its laws must be both total and 
spontaneous.’^^ The king derived his authoiity from the association 
with the divine which he secured through the performance of 
certain sacrifices and this association with the divine was a very 
powerful concept appealing to the large masses of the people.-**’ 
The authority of the state •was based on danda which meant 
coercive power. The concept of demda is elaborately dkcussed in 
the Mahabharnia and the Arthashastra. Danda, states Kautilya 
“is the law ut punishment or science ol goveniment. It is a 
means to make acquisitions, ta keep them secure, to improve 
them and to distribute among the deserving the profits of improve- 
ment. It is on this seif ice of govtirnment that the course of tlic 
progress of the world depends. ‘Hence’ says my teacher, ‘who- 
ever is desirous of the progress of the world shall ever hold the 
sceptre raised (udpatadanda) . Never can there be a belter in- 
strument than the sceptre to bring people under control.’ No, 
says Kautilya; “for whoever imposes severe punishment becomes 
repulsive to the people; while he who awards mild punishment 
becomes contemptible. But whoever imposes punishmeat as 
deserved, becomes respectable. For punishment (danda) when 
awarded with due consideration, makes the people devoted to 
righteousness and to works productive of wealth and enjoyment; 
while punishment, when ill-awarded under the influence of greed 
and anger owing to ignorance, excites fury even among hermits 
and ascetics dwelling in forests, not to speak of householders.”*** 
Kautilya, thus frankly recognizes that the basis of authority is its 
ability to coerce. This force or danda is also described as a 
mystic force which is almost a double-edged weapon. While it 
enables a king to rule and punish offenders it is also capable of 

Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 19 

38 See Majumdar and Pusalkar,* The Age of Imperial Kanauj, p. 232 

«» Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 25 Shamasastry, Arthashastra, p. 8 
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destroying the king if he uses it without the ends of ’reason and 
morality and justice in view.^^ Danda is the ruler but a ruler 
Jjiigher than danda is dharma which may be understood as law. 
The king has no doubt very wide and sweeping powers but these 
powers, when examined in detail and in their working, appear to 
be mucji less sweeping. The concept of the absolute necessity 
of the rule of law is clearly recognized in ancient Indian political 
thinking.^2 While recognizing the need for danda the assumption 
is that “men are predominantly evil”^^ and that “the whole world 
is kept in order by danda, for a guiltless man is hard to find, and 
it is through fear of danda that the whole world yields the 
enjoyment which it owes.”*'^ This is certainly a gloomy view of 
the natural propensities of the human species but it has at least 
the merit of being realistic as the history of humanity proves! 
Danda, s2fys the Mahabharata, “rules all subjects; danda alone 
protects them; danda is awake when others are asleep; the wise 
declare danda to be identical with dharma.”'*'^ This extract is 
significant as it shows that what ^hese thjnkcrs had in mind when 
they spoke of force, was not naked force but the force of 
law. The Buddhist texts insisf that dharma is the ruler of rulers. 
And dharma is described as a composite tradition of justice, 
impartiality and benevolence and is related to the five distinct con- 
cepts of artha, dharma, kala, matra and parished (economic good, 
ethics, time, measure, and counsel).'*^' The king is the embodi- 
ment of dharma which is divinely created, is “the crown of the 
social structure completing and perfecting the divine purpose of its 
creation”, that its authority is superior to*that of the temporal 
iiiler indicating “the supremacy of the law of the social order 
over its component units and that it is identical with the abstract 
principle of truth. The parallel development of the twin con- 
cepts of danda and dharma and their final fusion into one com- 
posite political tradition were necessitated by circumstances pre- 
vailing in the country. There was need for vast powers for the 
state without which the divergent elements constituting the popula- 
tion could not be welded into an organic unity. But these vast 

B. K. Sarkar, Hindu Politics, The Cultural Heritage of India, III, 
pp. 262 flf ^2 Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 22 ^3 ibid., p. 86 

Mahabharata, XII, 15, 36; Manavadharmashastra, VII, 22 

Mahabharata, XII, 15, 2 

Anguttara Nikaya, III, pp. 149, 151 
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powers were liable to be abused especially in the absence of viable 
checks on royal absolutism. The ancient Vedic sabhas and samitis 
checked the power of the king very effectively so long as they 
letted. But with the extension m the territorial limits of th* 
kingdoms, consequent upon Aryan expansion in the Gangetic 
region, these bodies ceased to play an effective part and, in 
Mauryan polity, were replaced by the council of ministers. But 
these ministers were appointed by the king and theoretically held 
oihee at the pleasure of the king though often in practice 
they exercised a wholesome influence on the king in the direction 
of m©deration and justice. So there was felt the need to create a 
conceptual check on royal absolutism and this appeared in the 
development of the dharma concept. Ancient Indian thinkers 
felt the need for moralizing ^he authority of the state very keenly 
and the only way they felt it could be successfully done was to 
declare dharma as being higher than the king. 

Though the king was the guardian of the law he had very 
little power to tamper with it or change it in any substantial way. 
The sources of this law were shriiti (vedic literature); smriti (the 
law codes); vyavahara custom oi tradition) and the royal edicts. 
TTie king could not interfere with tlic sacred scriptures or with the 
law codes for fear of being denounced as irreligious. The force 
of custom was recognized to be higher even than the law-codes 
in certain circumstances and royal edicts had very limited scope. 
The king could obtain favourable interpretations of law through 
the learned men at his court but such interpretations could not 
go counter to the spirit of other sources merely to please royal 
vanity. Examined in this context royal absolutism was very 
effectively limited in its tyranny though it could not be eliminated 
entirely. So long as a king adhered to the spirit of dharma he 
could always expect implicit and absolute obedience from his 
subjects. 

In Islamic times the despotism of the sultan was curbed by a 
similar concept of the supremacy of law. The Muslim thinkers 
believed in “the supremacy of the Shar and hold, that it is eternal 
and immutable in its essence. It is based on the Quran which is 
believed by every Muslim to be the Word of God revealed to His 
prophet Muhammad. Not even the Prophet could change the 
revelation; he could only explain and interpret it. His interpreta- 
Altekar, op. cit., pp. 38-40 
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tion, embodied in his traditions, called hadith, naturally commands 
great respect and cannot be ignored by his followers. On these 
two rocks — the Quran and the hadith — ^is built the structure of 
Muslim law, annotated, expaniled, interpreted and applied to the 
complicated and various needs of a growing civilization by learned 
lawyers. This law was the actual sovereign in Muslim lands; no 
one was' above it, and all were ruled by it.”^® Though attempts 
were made from time to time to ignore some aspects of this law 
by interested sultans the group of theologians and jurists was 
always watchful of such deviations and did not fail to correct the 
sultan concerned even at great risk to their personal safety. The 
concepts of this law, then, acted as a constitutional check to the 
despotic powers of the Muslim ruler. 

With the establishment of the lijdo-British state a different 
concept cjf law began to operate. The East India Company 
worked under a royal charter renewed from time to time. Linder 
the terms of these charters the powers of its ofTicers from the 
Governor-General downwards were dcfinoi and regulated by 
conventions. The legislative enactments of the Governor-General 
and his council began to develop as the constitutional ground for 
British administration in India. After the transfer of administra- 
tion from the Company to the Crown in 1857 the British Parlia- 
ment became the highest constitutional authority for the gover- 
nance of the Indian empire. Through the instrumentality of the 
British Parliament and* as a result of nationalist pressure there 
were several steps taken by which more and more power was 
transferred to deliberative and legislative bodies in India. These 
steps could be seen in the Indian Councils Acts of 1861 and 
1892, the reforms of 1909, 1919 and 1935 and finally the transfer 
of power to an elected Indian Constituent Assembly in 1947 
which then went on to frame a constitution for the Republic of 
India in 1950. Under this constitution power ultimately belonged 
to the people of India and there existed an independent judiciary' 
to ensure that governments did not usurp the power of the people 
and misuse it. The concept of the authority of the state had 
undergone a profound change under Western impact though in 
popular thinking the concept of dharma had not lost its validity — 
it had only changed its form. 


Qureshi, op. cit., p. 42 
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We have cx)nsidered so far the sources of the power of the state, 
the nature of its authority and the influence of the concept of the 
rule of law as a factor limiting the authority of the state. We 
will now examine whether there was any such concept as individual 
rights and to what extent this concept was a powerful foiCe. 

The political theorists of ancient India held out two threats 
against any misuse of power by the king. One was the fear of hell. 
A king not abiding by the dictates of ethics and justice was threat- 
ened with dire consequences in hell. The other was the threat of 
revolt.^‘^ The right to revolution is one of the clearly recognized 
rights of individuals and groups in Indian political thought. The 
Mahabharata'^ recognizes it ^nd Manu condones the overthrow of 
a wicked king as not sinful.*"^ Though from time to jime there 
is a streak of despondency as when Shukra counsels ‘Tesignation 
to the will oi ^ ha l king as to the unnatural acts of parents and 
the inscrutable ways iif providence*’ or suggests that “subjects may 
leave the land ruled ^y an unrighteous king and constantly 
frighten him by going over to h\. .^virtuous and powerful enemy" 
the concept of the right to revolution is acknowledged though 
sometimes in a hesitant manner."*' For Shukra himself says in 
another place in his Nitisara that “if the king although highborn 
Ixjconies averse to good qualities, policy and strength, and is un- 
righteous, he should be repudiated as the destroyer of the kingdoni. 
In his place the Purohita should install a virtuous prince of his 
family for the protection of the sub|ccls after cipinoval oj the 
latter And since the approval of the subjects is involved in 
this dynastic change the right to revolution stands forth as one 
of the most important rights of the people. Long before Shukra, 
Manu had stated that “the king who through foUy oppresses his 
kingdom, (will), together with his relatives, ere long be deprived 
ot his life and of his kingdom. As the lives of living creatures 
are destroyed by tormenting then bodies, even so the lives of 
kings are destroyed by their oppressing their kingdoms.’*-"'-* 


BO Altckar, op. cit., pp 69-70 
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And such popular uprisings did take place from time to time. 
Vena, Nahusha, Sudasa, Sumukha and Nimi are the tyrants who 
are described as being killed for their wicked and unlawful actions 
and the Pali Jatakas also refer to a number of such instances.®® 
But the violent overthrow of a tyrannical king was an extra-cons- 
titutional procedure and there is scarcely anything indicated in res- 
pect of a peaceful change of government in ancient Indian thought. 
The absence of such a remedy in the matter of curbing the 
authority of the state may be explained on two grounds. One 
was that this absolute authority, though theoretically sanctioned, 
could scarcely be practised because of the interposition of other 
forces of varying degrees of autonomy. The large extent of the 
country and the backward means of communication themselves 
set limits to the despotism of the aqcient Indian state for, even 
if a king >{(anted to rule despotically he could do so only in areas 
which were close to the scat of royal power. Secondly, in a 
society dominated by religion, religious and theological sanctions 
generally exerted a restraining influence >on the power of the 
state. 

In this context it is of sigiyficance to note what the ancient 
authorities have to say about the rights of the people to bear 
arms. The Shudras, it must be remembered, were generally ex- 
cluded from being considered as people and for them, therefore, 
there is no question of bearing arms at any time. Traditionally 
the occupation of anris was restricted to the Kshattriyas which 
meant, in effect, some 15 per cent of the population. The 
Brahtpanas wielded immense religious prestige and power and the 
Vaishyas had economic power at their disposal. The Shudra 
alone was left defenceless against the state and it should be 
remembered that of all classes the Shudra was the most directly 
involved in the tasks directly productive of national wealth. The 
disarming of the Shudra had, thus, clear political and economic 
implications and led to a concentration of power in the hands of 
the state. And this power could scarcely be effectively challenged 
by the Shudras who, as a class, must be presumed to be the most 
numerous. In the case of the other two castes namely, the 
Brahmanas and the Vaishyas, the ancient works permit individuals 
among them to take up. arms in defence of their rights.®^ The 

See Altekar, op. cit., p. 68-9 
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right to revolution, thus, was a recognized concept until the end 
of ancient times. 

In medieval and Mughal times, too, some such concept as a 
right to revolution existed. The basis of the Islamic state wds 
the Shar and if a sultan acted against the rules of the Shar the 
subjects incurred no sin in deposing him. That this was neither 
a pious wish nor a dead letter is proved by quite a few Instances 
from the history of the times.^^ That this concept was occasionally 
misused by a ruler like Aurangzeb who despatched his brother 
Dara Shukoh (1658) in a war of succession on the ground that 
lie was an apostate does not invalidate the significance of the 
concept itself. Some historical thinkers like Ibn Khaldun (1332- 
1406) of Tunis, recognized well-regulated periods of rise stability 
and decline in the life of a itate and attributed the decline of the 
slate to factors like concentration of power and the .growth of 
love of ease and luxury among the ruling*classes.^® 

The rise ol the nationalist movement in the country in the 
opening decades of ifle present (jentury brought the concept of the 
right to revolution into the arena of active politics. It was Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak (18'^6-1920) wjao gave a classic expression to 
this concept by declaring that “Swaraj (self-government) is my 
birth-right” and Mahatma Gandhi further developed the implica- 
tions of this idea ^through his numerous writings. For instance 
he stated that “We must be content to die if we cannot live as 
free men and women” and “As every country is fit to cat, to 
drink and to breathe, even so is every nation fit to manage its own 
affairs, no matter how badly/’®® For him self-government , was a 
“continuous effort to be independent of government control”®^ 
for he viewed “an increase in the power of the State with the 
greatest fear, because, although while apparently doing good by 
minimizing exploitation, it does the greatest harm to mankind by 
destroying individuality which lies at the root of all progress.”®^ 
His concept of Satyagraha was a fully developed philosophy of the 
right to revolution of a non-violent character and the vitality of 
the concept is revealed in the numerous satyagrahas launched since 
the advent of independence. 
r>8 Quereshi, op. cit,, p. 55 
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VI 

Whereas religious sanctions and the concept of right to revolution 
Operated as a check on the pbwer of the state through the ages 
in India, these were somewhat restricted in their scope by their 
very nature. Religious sanctions may be flouted by the state from 
time to iime and revolution may become difficult if not impractic- 
able except under certain circumstances. The more normal checks 
were to be found in the nature and constitution of the Indian 
society itself. This society, as we have seen elsewhere in the 
course of our survey, was arranged in a series of well-defined 
circles like the family, clan, caste, tribe, region and occupation. 
Each had its own controls over the individual and each acted as 
a buffer for the individual against thtf rapacity of the state. The 
occupatio»al guilds which played a very significant role in the 
economic life of ancieht India, were recognized by the state and 
were represented at the court through the headmen. The state 
was chary of interfering with the: normal \^orking of the guilds. 
Similarly the castes, at least many of themt had their own organiza- 
tions and through these the individuaFs personal, ritual and social 
and economic life was regulated. The interposition of these 
between the authority of the state and the life of the individual 
was a very strong check on the power of the* state vis d vis the 
individual. And then ffiere was the village community which 
enjoyed real power. It was a multi-functional organization looking 
after parks and gardens, maintaining roads and tanks, fixing prices 
of goW and determining its quality and performing a host of other 
functions. The village community was the real government for the 
millions who lived in villages and came into contact with the state 
only through the headman and the taxes paid by them to the 
state. Once the taxes were paid the state was content to leave 
them alone to pursue their age-old ways in religion, social and 
economic life and cultural affairs.®^ 

As for the rights of the individual it is no wonder that when 
the whole philosophy was stated in terms of duties and respon- 
sibilities there is little in our literature of direct references to this 
subject. These rights are rather to be inferred from the list of 
duties the people had to perform. These duties covered family, 
clan, caste, village and religion and duties ordained by them. In 
B. G. Gokhale, op. cit., pp. 177-9 
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the broad ’Scnse the individual had the right to expect protection 
of life and properly and get justice in the law-courts. He also 
had the right to perform his pre-ordained social and religious 
duties without let or hindrance and very often the state itself was 
called upon by the laws of the country to ensure that these duties 
were properly performed. The individual in India was finely 
enmeshed in a web of duties and responsibilities and the whole 
social philosophy was oriented towards these rather than spelt out 
in terms of individual rights. It was only after the beginning' of 
the Western impact in the 19th century that the concept of in- 
divfdual rights gained prominence. The first significant change 
was indicated by the concept of equality of all persons in the 
eyes of the law which directly cut across the old concept of tribal 
and caste law. The concept of individual property also aided the 
growth of the concept of individual rights and this >j'as further 
developed on the gradual break-up of th^ joint family. Under 
the impact ol Western ideas, then, the ctmeept of individual rights 
grew rapidly and the^culminatioji of this development came in the 
enshrinement of these fights in the Constitution of the Republic 
of India adopted in ^950. Ti.iS* Constitution has a section on 
Fundamental Rights such as right to equality, right to freedom of 
speech, assembly, association, movement, residence, property, 
occupation and personal liberty.®^ These indicate a revolutionary 
change in the concept of freedom and individual rights and though 
one may seek indigenous background for this change it can best 
be understood in the context of more than a century of Western 
impact on Indian thinking and events. The individual ha^ come 
into his own now and the philosophy of duties is being gradually 
transformed into a bill of rights. That the old philosophy of duties 
still has vital force is indicated in the thinking of Mahatma Gandhi 
who expresses the thought of the common Indian when he says 
*‘the true source of rights is duty. If wc all discharge our duties, 
rights will not be far to seek.”®"’ 

VII 

We have traced above a brief history of the concepts of authority 
<ind freedom in India. Speculation on this subject has had a long 
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continuity for the problem has been vital. Theoretically through- 
out the long period of ancient and medieval, as well as Mughal 
India, it was assumed that authority would be of a paternalistic 
I?ind and that the allegience of the subjects to the ruler would 
be as spontaneous as that of sons towards fathers. Indian law 
had given the father wide powers of chastisement as well as reward 
for his Sons and that concept was translated, more or less, in 
political terms when the thinkers had to deal with problems con- 
cerning the relationships between the rulers and the ruled. There 
was the dread of anarchy which brought home to the people the 
utter necessity of the continued existence of the state for it was 
believed that an inefficient state was better than no state at all. 
It was the state that stood as a guardian of peace and order, law 
and justice and protected the peoplCf against external aggression. 
No doubt^ the family and the caste were important but these 
depended for their very existence on the state which was charged 
with the task of enforcing their rules and laws.*^® The state was 
given a very active role to play in^ social affah*s for it was declared 
that it is the king that makes the age and not vice versa^^ Over 
and above its normal function^ ancient Indian thought envisaged 
certain well-defined moral functions for the state and for this it 
was insisted upon that the state itself should be a moral institu- 
tion.®® The state was the protector of the prqperty of the people 
and this it could do only if the king desisted the temptation of 
becoming the great expropriator himself.®® To compel him to 
conform to the rules of morality the fear of hell was constantly 
dinne^ into his mind by the religious and political texts which 
formed the staple of his education as a prince.^® That from time to 
time the process of great expropriation went on cannot be denied 
and this has been indicated in the chapter on Artha. But that 
was the basis of the economic organization of India whereby a 
small group of Kshattriyas and Brahmanas combined, to sweep 
off the surplus from the hands of the classes most directly involved 
in the work of producing the bulk of the national wealth. In 
Muslim times these classes comprised the sultan or the emperor, 

Beni Prasad, Theory of Government in Ancient India, pp. 30-31 
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his nobles, and his army It there was any freedom for the 
individual it was to be enjoyed by him within the framework ot 
the economic system But within that system there was suflicien^ 
scope for him to enjoy a degree of freedom It was, insisted 
upon, for instance, that the state should not interfere with the 
special customs of families and regional societies And tor the 
large majority of the people what was immediately Vital was 
society more than the state, as was pointed out by Rabindranath 
Tagore when he said that “India’s heart is in society, not in the 
state ” The poet then adds that whereas the “West looks to the 
state for solution of every problem, India knows and recognizes 
the society only ” The function of the state is war, justice and 
protection, the lunction of society is religion, education, sanitation, 
agnculture and many other ^aspects of life That this was the 
attitude in ancient India is stated by Beni Prasad whp observes 
that “Sovereignty was really diffused throughout the commumty 
and was eirbodicj in the Law which hid its ultimate source in 
the Divine Will Otf the part of the individual there can be no 
unified allegiance, no siifgle loyalty, except to society as a whole 
No component part, net even gov element, c in cl urn to be absolute 
sovereign Here the monistic theory of sovereignty as applied to 
the state or government, fails completely, only a pluralistic theory 
can grasp the Tndia^ phenomena ” ^ It was against this pluralism 
forced by circumstances — geographical, technological, economic, 
social and cultural — that the theorists struggled and exhorted men 
to offer imphcit obedience to the state There was an obvious 
reason for this insistence as it was motivated by the legitimate 
fear that what needed bolstering up was not the authority of the 
society which was plainly visible all around but the sovereignty 
of the state which tended to be merged into the ubiquitous powers 
ol the various circles through vhirh the life of the people was 
constantly regulated The theory of the divinity of the king 
arose as a necessity due to the extension of the territorial limits 
of the ancient kingdom, and the inclusion ot heterogenous elements 
which tended to make Indian social organization pluralistic These 
pluralistic elements could be given a conceptual and practical unity 
only through the expedient of the elevation of the king to the 
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status of a semi-divine being so long as he functioned as a 
righteous monarch. His powers were wide, his prerogatives 
numerous and his person inviolate."^® But this held only so long 
As the characteristic of moralky was not divested from the actual 
behaviour of the king for, as we have seen, Indian thought duly 
recognized the right to revolution on the part of the people under 
certain (Circumstances . 

That the subjects enjoyed a wide degree of freedom and that 
rulers, by and large, did conform to the high ideals set up for them 
is indicated by historical evidence. Megasthenes speaks of the 
life of the people in Mauryan India under conditions which were 
not oppressive in spite of the frightful picture conveyed by the 
rules of the Arthashastra."^^ For Gupta India we have the evidence 
of the Chinese traveller Fa Hicn. Hf. says that the people ‘‘have 
not to register their households or attend to any magistrates and 
their rules .... If they want to go, they go; if they want to stay, 
they stay. . . . The king governs without decapitation or other 
corporeal punishment. Criminajs are sintply fined lightly or 
heavily according to the circumstances 6f each case.””"^ In the 
7th century a.d. Hiuen Tsiai^ noticed that “In their rules of 
government there is remarkable rectitude, whilst in their behaviour 
there is much gentleness and sweetness. With respect to criminals 
or rebels, these are few in number and only (jpcasionally trouble- 
some. When the laws are broken or the power of the ruler 
violated, then the matter is clearly sifted and the offenders impri- 
soned. There is no infliction of corporal punishment, they are 
simply left to live or die, and, are not counted among men. When 
the rules of propriety or justice are violated, or when a man 
fails in fidelity or filial piety, then they cut his nose or his ears 
off, or his hands and feet, or expel him from the country or 
drive him out into the desert wilds. For other faults, except 
these, a small payment of money will redeem the punishment.”"^* 

The Islamic invasions introduced an era of wide-spread destruc- 
tion and plunder in many areas of the country. Much of this 
violence wore off, however, when the Muslim state was well- 
established and the concept of the state acting on the precepts 

*^5 Mahahharata, Anushasana Parva, XXII, 121 

Majiimdar and Pusalkar, Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 67-8 

"^7 Majumdar and Pusalkar, The Classical Age, p. 346 

S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, pp. 83-4 
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of the Islamic political theory held sway. Though the rules of 
lehad involved a second-class citizenship for non-Muslims and 
resulted in a curtailment of many of their traditional customs, 
rights and privileges these rules covld neither be strictly cnforcefi 
at all times nor could they be implemented in all areas. In many 
instances, therefore, the theological bark was worse than the royal 
bite. Emperors like Akbar initiated new policies of Religious 
oleralion and administrative reorganization and ushered in 
eras of peace and order restoring the balance in favour of a 
considerable degree of individual and group freedom. Even a 
bigot like Aurangzeb expressed lofty ideals of kingship as is 
evidenced by a statement reported by Bernier. Aurangzeb is 
reported to have said: “I was sent into the world by Providence 
to live and labour, not for^ysclf, but for others; that it is my 
duty not to think of my own happiness, except so fjr as it is 
inseparably connected with the happiness my people. It is the 
repose and prosp.erity of my subjects that it behoves me to consult; 
nor are they to be SiR:rificcd to anything besides the demands of 
justice, the maintenance* of the royal authority, and the security 
of the state,”'” On th^' other ha^iJ^Careri reports in the following 
wise: “The Great Mogul is so absolute, that there being no 
written laws, his Will in all things is Law, and the last decision 
of all Causes, both^Civil and Criminal. He makes a Tyrannical 
use of this absolute Power; for being Lord of all the Land, the 
Princes themselves have no certain place of abode, the King 
altering it at Pleasure; and the same with the poor Peasants who 
have sometimes the Land they have cultivated taken from^them, 
and that which is untillcd given them in lieu of it; besides that 
they are obliged every year to give the King three parts of the 
Crops. He never admits any Body into his Presence, empty- 
handed; and sometimes refuses admittance to draw a greater 
Present. For this reason the Omrahs and Nabahs appointed to 
govern the Provinces, oppress the People in the most miserable 
manner imaginable.”'"” The truth, obviously, lay somewhere 
between the idealistic position stated by Aurangzeb and the some- 
what exaggerated remarks of Carcri. It cannot be denied that 
from time to time there was a wide-spread interference in the 
lives of the subjects on the part of the state Hindu as well as 

I. Brock, Travels in the Mo^d Empire by Francis Bernier, I, p. 145 
^0 S. N. Sen, Indian Travels of Thevnot and Carcri, pp. 240-41 
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Mu^m. For Vijayanagar T. V. Mahalingam’s observations are 
significant when he says that “At no time did the State in India 
interfere with the private life of the citizens as in the medieval 
period. The assumption of the title, the maintener of the castes, 
by Vijayanagar kings and the appointment of the samayacharyas 
indicate fully the vigour with which the kings enforced svadharma 
on the lespective castes and communities in India.”® ^ But this 
was in accordance with the concept of dharma which was an 
integral part of the theory of the state in India until modern 
times. Asoka, Samudra Gupta, Harsha and a host of others have 
put on record their solicitude for following the precepts of 
dharma.®^ Likewise the Muslim rulers were called upon to 
implement the ordinances of Islam throughout their realm. If 
the ancient Indian kings appointed the Dharmamahamatras, 
Vinayasthitisthapakas and Samayacharyas for enforcing the rules 
of dharma in the livec of the people the Muslim rulers contrived 
to do likewise through the offices of the Sadr and the Muhtasib. 
Such actions on the part of the state were regarded as normal and 
it was not until recent times that the concept of the inviolateness 
of the private life of the citizen in the moral sphere arose and 
secured a place of importance in the concept of individual freedom. 
In sum, therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that the Indian, in 
comparison with his fellow beings elsewhere, ,9njoyed a degree of 
freedom within the limitations imposed by the concept of authority 
so essential for the continuance of conditions of peace and order. 
The king made the age but in this task of making of the age 
the reconciliation of the claims of the state and the rights of the 
individual was a precondition and this was, to a large degree, 
successfully realized in practice, if not in theory, in India over 
large periods of time in the country’s history. 

This reconciliation was conditioned by the facts of economic 
and social life in the country. The despotism of the state was 
the result of the need for securing a constant supply of a large 
degree of surplus taken from the vast masses of the people in- 
volved in the process of producing wealth for paying for the 
expenses of the state and the maintenance of those sections that 
directly depended on it for their privileges. The recurrent failure 

T. V. Mahalingam, Administration and Social Life Under Vijaya- 
nagar, pp. 19-20 

*2 Ibid., p. 21; also see N. S. Bose, History of the Candellas, p. 118 
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of imperial, polity in a country of continental dimensions led to 
the rise of theories which regarded society as of greater 
consequence than the state itself and this, in itself, was a great 
liberal force restricting the theoretical despotism of the state,i 
Paradoxical though it may seem the plurality of social organization 
in India creating as it did conditions of disunity in politics led to 
the maintenance of degrees of individual freedom. If the authority 
of the state was real the freedom of the individual in most of the 
areas of religious, social and cultural life was no less real. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


AHIR^SA toHAJRMAH 

War and I^n-vkflencc 

Perhaps no other ^ngle incident has produced a deep and lasting 
impression on the Indian mind through the ages as the Bharata 
War. The circumstances under which the belligerent situation 
developed and mounted to the mighty crescendo of the eighteen 
days' carnage dramatize the causes and consequences of wars. 
That war was not just an ordinary conflict of mutually exclusive 
interests byt a human drama with a profound inner meaning. That 
inner meaning appears^ as the^ dilemma of Arjuna which is made 
the occasion for the Bhagavadgita. War is as old as humanity 
itself. Wars are the staple of human histdry and they are the 
themes of some of the great literary wc^ks of the world. The 
hymns of the Vedas sing of innumerable wars fought by the 
invading Aryans and the theme thus set by them runs like a thread 
through the later chronicle of Indian history. When institution- 
alized, war creates a distinct social class, that ot the Kshattriyas, 
which becomes the maker of the destiny of tribes and kingdoms 
and empires. In the theme of war, then, the history of India is 
not much different from the history of other countries. 

Where the difference becomes apparent, however, is in the con- 
cept of renunciation of war and recognition of non-violence as a 
way of life. We had occasion to notice earlier that in the history 
of Indian thought there is always an interplay of two opposite 
trends running parallel to each other throughout the ages. This 
appears in the case of dharma and artha, kama and sannyasa, 
karma and salvation. To this list may be added the twin concepts 
of war and its glorification and non-violence and its role in human 
progress. Though non-violence first appears as a reaction to the 
wanton and wide-spread slaughter of animals in the Vedic sacrifi- 
ces the concept is rapidly widened in its scope and implications 
and by the sixth century b.c. becomes a vital force in the intel- 
lectual life of the country. Whereas war is accepted as a necessary 
evil on the collective level the concept of non-violence is treated 
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more on the individual plane and has more ethical than social 
implications. Nevertheless the idea has sufficient vitality to occa- 
sionally influence collective action as we shall see later. The 
purpose of the present chapter, then, is to attempt an analysis 04 
ideas on war and non-violence as they appear through the ages 
and determine if there is any consistent pattern in the interplay 
of these antithetical themes. 


II 

The Aryans came into India as invaders and were necessarily in- 
volved in prolonged and often bitter warfare against the indigenous 
peoples whom they ultimately conquered politically. Under the 
circumstances war is both an accepted institution and is also 
glorified as such. Of the leading gods of the Vcdic pantheon 
Indra is the recognized war-god who is impjored, time 5 nd again, 
by his devotee:.' In help them win victories against the hated non- 
Aryans. The priests ^re as much involved in war as is the rest 
of the population and ORe of tlfe functions of the Purohita, the 
royal chaplain, was to accompany the king to the battlefield there 
to offer prayers for the victory of*his patron. The following is 
a fair example of the kind of sentiment involved in Indra-worship. 
The poet sings of him as “thinning (his enemies) in battle, and 
accelerating the wheels (of his car), he turns away from him who 
offers no libation, and augments (the prosperity of) the offerer; 
Indra, the subduer of all, the formidable, the lord, conducts the 
Dasa at his pleasure. He proceeds to plunder the wealth of the 
(avaricious), and bestows the riches that are prized by man*upon 
the donor (of the libation): every man is involved in great diffi- 
culty who provokes the might of Indra to wrath. At another 
place there is a fine poem on a war-horse: “Rushing to glory, to 
the capture of herds, swooping down as a hungry falcon, eager to 
be first, he darts amid the ranks of the chariots, happy as a bride- 
groom making a garland, spurning the dust and champing at the 
bit. And the victorious steed and faithful, his body obedient (to 
tlie driver) in battle, speeding on through the melee, stirs up the 
dust to fall on his brows. And at his deep neigh, like the thunder 
of heaven, the foemen tremble in fear, for he fights against 

1 Rig Veda Samhita, (Translated by H. H. Wilson), Third and Fourth 
Asthakas, p. 290 
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thousands, and none can resist him, so terrible is his charge.”^ 
Victorious warfare being a condition of the very survival of the 
Aryan tribes almost every able-bodied member of the tribe had 
to take part in the wars whenever called upon to do so. Each 
settlement had a stockade and the vishas functioned as fortified 
pioneer settlements constantly in fear of attack from the non- 
Aryans., The non- Aryans themselves are described as living in 
fortified puras (townships) possessing great material wealth covet- 
ed by the hungry conquerors. One of the titles of Indra is 
Puramdara which may be translated as the terror of the puras of 
the non-Aryans.3 Wars were not only defensive but also offen- 
sive, waged for the sake of rich booty.'* The Vedic army com- 
prised infantry as well as chariots.^* The equipment consisted of 
bows and arrows, a coat of mail, the handguard worn to protect 
the hand from the friction of the bowstring, a helmet, sword, 
spear, missiles and sling-stones.® The most celebrated event of 
the Rig Vedic times is the Battle of the Ten Kings which led to 
the process of the political unification of the Aryan nation.*^ 
Religion, to a large extent, reflected r this preoccupation with 
war. The chief mode of worship was sacrifice. Sacrifices were 
both everyday and seasonal and comprised the offering of milk 
and grain, soma and animals. It was from the soma plant that 
the sacrificial drink was brewed and Indra is described as being 
very fond of it.® In course of time sacrifice became so important 
as to develop into a very involved and elaborate ritual. The 
rajasuya and ashvamedha sacrifices had obvious political associa- 
tions and the great animal sacrifices involved the slaughter of 
hundreds of animals.® This trend is reflected in the Brahmana 
literature which is largely devoted to the cult of sacrifice. Gradu- 
ally, however, there was growing a reaction against the cult of 
sacrifice and this is reflected in the Upanishads. It is manifest 
in the concept of “mental sacrifice*' first hinted at in the Aranyakas 
and later elaborated in the Upanishads.^^ Sacrifice is now not 

2 Ibid., IV, 38, 5-6; A. L. Basham, The Wonder That Was India, p. 36 

3 S. Piggott, Prehistoric India, pp. 260-61 * Rig Veda, X, 142, 4 

® See Atharva Veda, VII, 62, 1; also Rig Veda, II, 12, 8 

® R. K. Mookerji, Hindu Civilization, I, pp. 99-100 
7 Rig Veda, VII, 33. 2,. 5; 83, 87 

® Rig Veda Samhita, (Trans. Wilson), Fifth Ashtaka, pp. 194-5 
® U. N. Ghoshal, History of Indian Political Ideas, pp. 24-5 

R. D. Ranade, A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, p. 8 
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only questigned in its efficacy but there is a definite tendency to 
scoff at ritualism as such.^' There was also a new philosophical 
trend which adversely affected the cult of sacrifice. This was the 
new concept of rebirth as a result gt karma. In the teaching o^ 
Yajnyavalkya there is no mention of man being reborn as an 
animal though in some of the V panishads the possibility of man 
being reborn as an animal is clearly accepted. Accoxling to 
Radhakrishnan “the idea may have been derived from the abori- 
ginal tribes. In almost all regions of the world the untutored 
savage thought tliat human souls could pass into animal bodies, 
llie Aryan invaders, in their commerce with the original inhabit- 
ants of India, came across the notion that animals and plants 
possessed souls, and human souls sometimes took their dwelling 
in them. The holiness of life in all things, the equality of origin 
in the flower, the insect, the animal and the man were the funda- 
mental ideas of the Upanishads, which betrayed them into an 
acceptance oi this position. It has also great practical value. The 
tenderness shown to# animals in the ashramas of the forests 
favoured the doctrine. Hroud man was required to get rid of his 
snobbery and exclusiveness, and admit with the humility of a 
St. Francis that the black beetle was his brother.”^- The one 
consequence of this line of reasoning was not only to discourage 
the slaughter of animals on the sacrificial ground but also to lead 
to the concept of non-violence. In economic terms the cult of 
sacrifice was becoming wasteful and yielding diminishing returns 
in religious thinking. The destruction of large herds of animals, 
so essential to an agricultural economy, inevitably led to a s^trong 
reaction against sacrifice itself and the increasing demand by the 
priesthood for prizes and privileges produced its own reaction in 
the form of a revolt against the priesthood itself. D. D. Kosambi 
observes in this connection that “the greatest fruit of the Yajnya 
sacrifice was success in war; fighting was glorified for its own sake 
as the natural mode of life for the kshattriyas, while the Brahma- 
na’s duty and means of livelihood was the performance of vedic 
sacrifices. The other two castes had the task of producing the sur- 
plus which priest and warrior took away by natural right, onginally 
for the good of the tribe, but soon for the good of the upper castes. 
The Vedic ritual was formulated in a pastoral age when large 

11 P. Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 62-3 

12 S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I. pp. 251-2 
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herds collectively owned were the main form of property. The 
new society had gone over to agriculture, so that the slaughter of 
more and more animals at a growing number of sacrifices meant 
ft much heavier drain upon producer and production. Not only 
was the number of cattle bred proportionately much less per head 
of population but they were now privately owned by clans or 
families^ rather than tribes, and more valuable to the agriculturist 
than to herdsmen. That they were taken as before without com- 
pensation meant in effect a heavy tax upon the Vaisya class. Apart 
from their having less to trade because of this tax, trade and pro- 
duction were both disturbed by the unceasing petty warfare. Even 
the most passive of the sects repudiated the use of ritual sacrifice, 
while the most active like Jainism and Buddhism based them- 
selves upon ahimsa ‘non-killing’, as strongly opposed to war as 
to ritual sacrifice”. The above argument though it involves a 
set of assumptions no* supported by clear or conclusive evidence, 
generally indicates the probable origins of the concept of non- 
violence. There is no clear evidence to support Kosambi’s con- 
clusion that in the beginning the ^erds wjre collectively owned for 
as far as can be seen from Rig Vedic evidence the idea of private 
property is not only known but also firmly rooted. Secondly to 
characterize the Rig Vedic society, as seems to be implied, as 
entirely pastoral is to overstretch the existing evidence. The 
decline of the cult of -sacrifice was as much due to intellectual 
causes as to socio-economic factors. The cult of sacrifice degene- 
rated into a mechanical ritual which became intellectually progres- 
sively unsatisfactory. Already in the Aranyakas there is the in- 
troduction of the mystical note in speculations on the nature and 
function of the sacrifice and the Upani shads clearly expose the 
utter inadequacy of the cult in intellectual terms and strike out 
in entirely new directions. The ideas of karma and rebirth, as 
indicated earlier, profoundly influenced men’s thinking about the 
universe and the different orders of beings existing in it and made 
sacrifice irrelevant to the moral and spiritual situation of man. 
Alongside of this intellectual trend develop the social and economic 
situations. In the social sphere the increasing importance of the 
priestly class was bound to lead to a reaction against it and its 
theories which were also economically wasteful to the classes in- 
i''* D. D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History, 
pp. 157-8 
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volved in the production of wealth. These intellectual, social and 
economic causes combined to produce the movement against 
sacrifice with which began the development of the concept of 
non-violence. 

But though the concept of non-violence was getting accepted on 
the individual spiritual level there was as yet no indication that 
its viability and validity could be apparent on the collective and 
political level. This was obviously due to the existence of con- 
tinuous warfare consequent upon the expansion of the Aryans into 
mid-India. Since the Vedic age the ambition of the kings was to 
destroy their enemies and conquer their lands and this ambition 
was whetted by what it fed on.^* In the Epic Age the Kshattriya 
comes into his own. It is an age of youth, an age of the “domina- 
tion of the old by the young,^thc weak by the strong”.^*' It is an 
age of war wherein “strength of muscles and skill in aijns imply 
leadership in society, and youthful precocity is very much in 
evidence in the iniijialurity of the leaders, so far as age goes.” 
It is an age of “personal bravery of vigorous young men, ambitious 
of fame, confident of pre^ess, proud and boastlul”.^*^ Long ex- 
perience of war had cn itcd a cen^iin attitude in the Kshattriya 
v^hose business was war. Says the Mahabharata “the man who 
takes to a hero’s bed on the field of battle becomes the equal of 
the Grandsirc himself. There is no end higher than this. 

Even this is what the great rishis have declarcd.”^^ The spirit 
ol war was so much in the air that even the Brahmanas were 
affected by it. The preceptors of the young princes were generally 
Brahmanas and they were well versed in the use of weapons and 
the art of war.^^ Occasionally the great epic speaks of the desir- 
ability of avoiding war but if this cannot be done then it insists 
that it must be fought.^'^ War is so institutionalized that not only 
is it regarded as the sole responsibility of a specific class but there 
is also developed a distinct code of war. Though deceit has to be 
countered by deceit it should be the warrior’s constant endeavour 
to use fair means. A man on horseback should not fight another 
in a chariot or one wearing armour should not strike an opponent 

Atharva Veda, IV, 22; VI, 38, 39, 97; VIII, 8 

15 N. K. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age of India, p. 114 i« Ibid., p. 115 

17 Mahabharata, Anushasana Parva, (Trans. P. C. Roy), X, p. 59 
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unprotected by mail. The disabled must not be strueje and unfair 
bJoivs must not be delivered; a wounded fighter when taken 
captive must be given medical aid and restored to liberty, a 
warrior must not strike another who is sleeping, thirsty, fatigued 
or eating and the lives of campfollowers must be spared. A 
maiden taken captive may be asked to marry the victor after a 
year ar>d on her refusal must be restored to her own people. The- 
cattle captured must be distributed among the Brahmanas. One 
should not hght with another inferior in social status. These are 
the rules of a dharmayuddha,"^ righteous war, and it is reasonable 
to assume that, by and large, they were followed. In fact when 
the Hindus fought against the Muslims their adherence to the 
rules of war, as they understood them, created conditions of weak- 
ness for them since the Muslims were not bound to observe these 
rules. The Epic Age, thus, being an age of war had little occasion 
to develop theories ot non-violence though it is in the Mahabharata 
that the famous saying that non-violence is the highest virtue 
occurs.-^ 


Ill 

In the fifth century b.c. arose the great asce tical movements fore- 
most among which were Buddhism and Jainism. Their general 
stand involved a repudiation of Vedic authority including that of 
the cult of sacrifice. The Brahmanadhammika Sutta of the 
Suttanipata well expresses this attitude and introduces humanistic 
considerations against the sacrificial slaughter of animals.-- The 
Kandaraka Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya describes a scene of 
sacrifice thus: “Take the case of an individual who becomes an 
anointed king of Noble race, or a brahmin magnate. East of the 
town, he orders the building of a new sacrificial hall, into which, 
after first cutting off his hair and beard and donning the rough 
pelt of a black antelope, he goes with his queen-consort and his 
brahmin chaplain, with his body anointed with ghee and oil, and 
scratching his itching back with an antler. His bed is grass and 
leaves strewn on the bare ground. For the whole party, there is 
only one solitary cow, with a calf by her side, which must be 

20 Ibid., pp. 62-63 

21 Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, 262, 5-6; Ibid., Anushasana Parva (Roy’s 
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coloured precisely like its mother, and on this solitary cow’s milk 
the king has the first call, the queen-consort takes the second 
turn, the brahmin the third, the fourth makes the fire-obldtion, 
while the calf has to get along on what is left Says the king* 
‘Let there be slain for the sacrifice so many bulls, so many steers, 
heifers, goats and rams Let there be felled so many trees for 
sacrificial posts Let so much kusa grass be cut to stre^ round 
the sacrificial spot ’ And all persons known as slaves, messengers 
and servants, harried b) stripes and fear, then set about the pre- 
parati-'ms with tearful faces and voices of lamentation Such a 
man is said to torment himself and others, and to be given to 
tormenting both” which is not only spiritually barren of results 
but also dangerous 


But the Buddhist concept pf non-violence Was not just a nega- 
tive reaction to the cult of violence as manifested in Jhe ritual 
of sacrifice Buddha emphasized iht importance of the 

qualities o‘ non-hatud (averaj and compassion {karuna) which 
became the philosopfllic il found itions of the concept of non 
violence ‘ Not by h itrcfl’ declares th Dhammiipada ‘is h itrcd 
stilled but bv non h it d is hatred stilled that iS the ancient 
law ‘All tear violence” it goes on to sa) all arc afraid of 
death, putting onesdf in the position of others one should not kill 
oi harm 1 o li\r without haired among those who are filled 
with hate is a difficult but spiritually ncccssuy discipline The 
wise man is he who is without hatred, the mark of nobility is non- 
violence towards all - And finally ^vlthout non violence Nirvana 
IS impossible-^ Of the ten commandments laid down by the 
Buddha for his disciples the fust says I shall abstain from causing 
the death of living bcin<js ’ Commenting on this Buddhaghosa 
says “taking life means to murder anyining that lives It refeis 
to the striking and killing of living ocings Anything that lives - 
ordinary people speak here of a ‘living being’, but more philoso- 
phically we speak of anyihing that has the life-force Ta g 
life’ IS then the will to kill anything that one perceives as having 
life, to act as to terminate the life-force in ^ 

will finds expression m bodily action or in speech - The Jamas, 
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likewise, insist on the primacy of non-violence and make it a 
corner-stone of their ethics.^® But their interpretation of this 
doctrine is more rigorous than that of the Buddhists. As Radha- 
krishnan observes: 'The chief feature of Jainism is ahimsa, or 
respect for abstinence from everything that has life. The scrupu- 
lous enforcement of this rule has led to many practices which 
come in* for cheap sneering at the hands of unsympathetic students. 
Lest any life be destroyed, some Jains sweep the ground as they 
go, walk veiled for fear of inhaling a living organism, strain water 
and reject even honey! 

With Buddhism and Jainism, then, the concept of non-violence 
comes into its own. But it must be understood that non-violence 
was understood more as an ethical than a social concept in that 
it referred primarily to individual gather than collective action. 
The Budcjha generally expressed himself against strife and violence 
and prohibited his disciples (monks and nuns) to attend army 
reviews. But precisely at the time when he lived and preached 
Magadha was becoming an imperial power ‘and the foot-prints of 
this imperialism were seen on many battltfields. He had excellent 
relations with kings like Bimbjsara, his parricidal son Ajatashatru 
and Pasendi Kosala. He does not seem to have advised them to 
disband their armies and practise non-violence. This was natural 
because the Buddhists made a clear distinction between religious 
affairs and affairs of the state and accepted the possibility and 
reality of different norms for the two. In their political theory 
they lay a greater emphasis on dharma than on danda and the 
Universal Monarch of their conception conquers the world without 
resort to force and rules in a non-violent way.“ This implies 
that the Buddhists had begun to think seriously of the political 
implications of the concept of non-violence and had put forward 
a theory of kingship based on this concept of non-violence. 

But the prevailing intellectual temper being faced with the 
leality of war as a means of political and social unification was 
not conducive to a wide-spread application of the concept of non- 
violence to practical politics. That temper finally saw its culmina- 
tion in the ideas of the Arthashastra and the establishment of the 
Maurya empire by Chandragupta. The basis of the state, accord- 
ing to Kautilya is danda than which there could be no better 

so Radhakrishnan. op. cit., I, pp, 32,5-6 Ihid.. I, p. 327 
B. G. Gokhale, *‘Dhammiko Dhammaraja”, Jndica, pp. 161-5 
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instrument .for bringing people under control.^^ He lays down 
eight constituents of the state and these are, (a) king, (b) minister, 
(c) country, (d) fort, (e) treasury, (/) army, (g) friend and 
(h) enemy of which fort, army, friend and enemy are directly 
connected with war. An ideal king, he says, is possessed of 
valour, powerful, of resolute mind, quick in his decisions and 
actions and intelligent enough to take advantage of the woeknesses 
of his enemies for the enlargement of his kingdom.-^* There are 
three kinds of strength for a king and one of them comprises the 
treasury and the army which arc the basis of sovereignty.^''" 
Kautilya discusses with great analytical skill the role of war as a 


form of state policy and says: “Whoever is inferior to another 
shall make peace with him; whoever is superior in power shall 
wage war; whoever thinks, ^‘No enemy can hurt me, nor am I 
strong enough to destroy my enemy*, shall observe neutrality; 
whoever is possessed of necessary means shall march against his 
enemy; whoever is devoid of necessary strength to defend himself 
shall seek the protection of another; whoever thinks that help is 
necessary to work out fm end *shall make peace with one and 
wage war with another. Such is ^he aspect of the six forms of 
policy.”^® Kautilya, thus, is as tar away from the concept of non- 
violence as was possible for a statesman of his times though in 
another place, in i^crence to the temper of non-violence he does 
state that “when the advantages derivable from peace and war are 


of equal character, one should prefer peace; for disadvantages, 
such as the loss of power and wealth, sojourning and sin, are ever 
attending upon war.’*^^ But expansion being one of the objectives 
of the state, acquisition through peace could be more of an 
exception than a rule. Hence he, very realistically, goes on to 
discuss the means of waging successful war and advocates trea- 
chery and violence, bribery and coi/uption as means of subverting 

the subjects of the king’s enemies. , j 

It was a dynastic revolution that enthroned Chandragupta 
Maurva and he must have waged many successful wars to enlarge 
his obsession into an empire. We definitely know of one wan 
• that against Seleucos Nicator (305 b.c.) as a result of which 
Chantkagupta received four satrapies. The Mauryas maintained 
a formidable army and exercised a tight control over their posses- 


s» Shamasastry, Arthashasira, jv 8 
»« Ibid., p. 287 35 Ibid., p. 291 
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sions. When in the eighth year of his reign the people of Kalinga 
revolted Asoka ruthlessly crushed the rebellion. That war became 
a turning point in Asoka’s career. He tells the story of this 
dramatic event in the folowing words: “When king Devanampiya 
Piyadasi had been anointed eight years, (the country of) the 
Kalingas was conquered by (him). One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand in number were those who were deported then, one hundred 
thousand in number were those who were slain there, and many 
times as many those who died. After that, now that (the country 
of) the Kalingas had been taken, Devanampiya (is devoted) to a 
zealous study of morality, to the love of morality, and to the 
instruction (of people) in morality. This is the repentance of 
Devanampiya on account of his conquest of (the country of) the 
Kalingas. This is perhaps the mpst noteworthy event in the 
history of^war and non-violence not ony in India but perhaps in 
the whole world. Never before, nor ever afterwards, was there a 
king who felt regret for doing something which is always regarded 
as a legitimate business of kings. From 261' b.c. onwards Asoka 
followed the policy of r?on-violcnce as lAs official policy and the 
sword that was sheathed at the^.conclusion of the Kalinga war was 
never unsheathed again. Increasingly he devoted himself to the 
propagation of morality and Buddhism and undertook a large 
number of public works for the welfare of hij subjects. But it is 
significant to notice here that the policy of non-violence applied 
to external relations and not necessarily to internal matters. He 
did not abolish the death penalty but only gave a few concessions 
to those condemned to death; nor is it known that he disbanded 
his army. But that does not detract from his noble achievements. 
For the first time he had the courage to renounce war as a form 
of state policy and declare non-violence as the basis of inter- 
national relations. The substitution of shastravijaya (conquest 
through war) by dharmavijaya (conquest through morality) marks 
a distinct milestone in the history of ideas in India and the world. 
Even in the matter of internal administration Asoka introduced 
many measures actuated by his devotion to the concept of non- 
violence. He gave up the royal hunt and prohibited the slaughter 
of many birds and animals.^® He also stopped the samajas (festive 
gatherings) at which liquor was consumed and large quantities of 

E. Hultzsch, C.I.I., Inscriptions of, Asoka, p. 68 
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meat consumed and in his own kitchen he reduced the slaughter 
of animals to three.^^ He slopped animal sacrifices'^ and 
appointed a special class of officers —morality officers — to enforce 
his moral regulations.'*^ 


IV 

But soon a reaction set in. Within half a century of Asoka’s 
death his empire was overthrown by the Shungas and the founder 
of the dynasty, Pushyamitra, performed two horse sacrifices in 
the capital, Pataliputra. The concept of non-violence, however, 
was by now widely accepted and firmly rooted among the people 
the evidence for which comes from the sumptuory regulations 
for Brahmanas as indicated^by the Dharmashastras. The Brah- 
manas were not supposed to eat meat or drink ^quor and 
gradually this was taken as the norm of dietary excellence by the 
other classes. But the Dharmashastras arc not firmly committed 
to the concept of n^-violence^ in collective life though on the 
individual level they re^rd it as highly , desirable. Echoing the 
Mahabharata Maiiu ad' ises that ^n appeal to arms should be 
avoided as far as possible."*" Oa the other hand he repeats the 
ideas of Kautilya when he conceded to the king the right to 
declare war when h^. feels that his army is strong and his kingdom 
prosperous, and the reverse is the case with his opponents.'*^ In 
the matter of war and foreign policy Manu advocates no ethical 
principles but is content to rest his whole philosophy on the 
grounds of expediency.***’ He goes even further and gives the 
right of bearing arms to Brahmanas and Vaishyas in circumstances 
when they feel that their religion and culture are threatened with 
extinction.**" This is in accordance with the thought of the 
Mahabharata which allows the Braiimanas to bear arms to defend 
themselves, to punish robbers, to compel others to do their duties 
and in times of distress.*' Manu even forgets the rules of righteous 
war when he says “When he has shut up his foe (in a town), 
let him sit encamped, harass his kingdom, and continually spoil 


40 Rock Edict I *i Rock Fdicl IV 4ii piUar Edict VII 

43 Manavadharmashastra, VII, 198 *■* I hid., VII, 171 
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his grass, food, fuel, and water.”’*® This is quite different from 
the usage in Mauryan India as noticed by Megasthenes. He 
states that “among other nations it is usual, in the contests of 
war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce it to an uncultivated 
waste, among the Indians, on the contrary, by whom husbandmen 
are regarded as the class that is sacred and inviolable, the tillers of 
the soil, "even when battle is raging in their neighbourhood, are 
undisturbed by any sense of danger, for the combatants on cither 
side in waging the conflict make carnage of each other, but allow 
those engaged in husbandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides, 
they neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire nor cut down its 
trees. From Manu’s injunction, it appears, he advocates 
conditions of total war indicating the increasing bitterness of war 
and the growing economic crisis reflected therein. 

Further^ Manu advises the king to wage successful war in the 
following words: “Likewise let him destroy the tanks, ramparts, 
and ditches, and let him assail the (foe unawares) and alarm him 
at night. This is in complete violation* of the concept of 
dharmayuddha. In other matters he closely follows Kautilya: 
“Let him instigate to rebellion ^hosc who are open to such instiga- 
tions, let him be informed of hisc (foe’s) doings, and, when fate is 
propitious, let him fight without fear, trying to conquer. He 
should (however) try to conquer his foes by epneiliation, by (well 
applied) gifts, and by creating dissensions, used either separately 
or conjointly, never by fighting (if it can be avoided). For when 
two (princes) fight, victory and defeat in the battle are, as ex- 
perience teaches, uncertain; let him therefore avoid an engagement. 
(But)* if even those three before-mentioned expedients fail, then, 
let him, duly exerting himself, fight in such a manner that he may 
completely conquer his enemies.”®^ In this, what is apparent is 
that Manu is chary of war not on any ethical grounds but because 
of the uncertainties of outcome. For him, therefore, there is no 
question of any commitment to the concept of non-violence in 
collective action. On the individual level he no doubt recom- 
mends virtues like forbearance and non-injury but these observa- 
tions are of a general character and do not reveal any consistent 

48 Manavadharmashastra, -VII, 195 

4» Majumdar and Pusalkar, Age of Imperial Unity, p. 68 
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philosophy, of non-violence. 

The growing vegetarianism stemmed from causes quite differ- 
ent. As early as the Brahmana period the ideas of ahimsa in 
sumptuary matters were becoming crystallized. In the Shat^n- 
patha Brahmana, for instance, it is stated that he who eats beef 
is born again on the earth as a man of evil fame and the 
Kaushitaki Brahmana has warnings of retribution for caters of 
meat.'‘^ We have referred earlier to Manu’s injunctions against 
meat-eating on the part of the Brahmanas and this practice became 
increasingly important for other castes also, as is observed by 
Fa Hian when he says that throughout Madhyadesha the people 
kill no living being.^'^ That such a statement need not be taken 
too literally is clear from the observations of Hiuen Tsiang who 
visited India in the 7th century a.d. He says that the people do 
not eat onions and garlic much and “if any one uses them for 
food, they are exf)eiled beyond the walls d the town. * The most 
usual food is milk, butter, cream, soft sugar, sugar-candy, the 
oil of the mustard-seed, and all sorts of cakes made of corn are 
used as food. Fish, mutton, ga*zcllc, and deer they cat generally 
fresh, sometimes salted they arc lorbidden to eat the flesh of the 
ox, the ass, the elephant, the hor^e, the pig, the dog, the fox, the 
wolf, the lion, the monkey, and all the hairy kind. Those who 
eat them are despised and scorned, and are universally reprobated; 
they live outside tfle walls, and are seldom seen among men.”®^ 
The reasons for this growing vegetarianism must be sought rather 
in economic factors like the relative paucity of large pasture lands 
making it difficult to raise large herds of cattle for food purposes 
as also the influence of religious ideas coming from Vaishnavism 
and Jainism. That this vegetarianism did not reflect a commit- 
ment to the concept of non-violence, except in the case of the 
Jainas, is a reasonable conclusion. 

On theoretical grounds the later writers like Shukra more or 
less repeat the ideas of the Mahabharata, Arthshastra and the 
Dharmashastras. There is the glorification of war in the case 
of the Kshattriya for whom it is a disgrace to die in bed.^‘® There 
is also the acceptance of the concept of open and treacherous 

M !bid., V, 107 ^ , 

88 Shatapatha Brahmana, HI. 1-21; Kaushitaki Brahmana. XII, 3 
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vvars.'^'^ The normal causes of war in India may be described as 
six: “(a) the desire to attain imperial status, (h) the necessity 
of self-preservation, (c) the acquisition of more territories or 
tributes, (d) the restoration of the balance of power, (e) the 
retaliation for raids and (/) the rescue of oppressed populations.”*^® 
The existence of many states in the country made warfare inevit- 
able and«continuous warfare created a class of professional war- 
riors who found employment only in war. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, it would have been surprising if the concept 
of renunciation of war and non-violence, as a matter of state 
policy, had been found acceptable and realistic. 

V 

The historical evidence from inscriptions and accounts of foreign 
travellers ilso point to the same conclusion. It is not without 
significance that the Afiahabad Pillar should have two inscriptions 
separated not only by a gap of some 600 ^ years but also by a 
striking difference in their contents. Tljie inscription of Asoka 
breathes a temper of peace; that of Samudra Gupta exults in his 
war-like achievements. In a s^fnse the two inscriptions symbolize 
the two strands in Indian thinking of acceptance of war as a 
reality of life and an insistence on non-violence as the ultimate 
ideal. Samudra Gupta’s inscription described how the monarch 
humbled numerous kings of the north and the south and how 
his most charming body was covered over with scars of wounds 
received in battle. His own coins show his war-like as well as 
cultural personality. Three of the coin-types reflect his militarism. 
On one he is shown with a bow on the left and an arrow on the 
right with the legend “having conquered the earth, the invincible 
one wins heaven by good deeds”. In another, the king is shown 
holding a battle-axe with the legend “wielding the axe of Kritanta 
(the god of death), the unconquered conqueror of unconquered 
kings is victorious”. In the third type he is shown trampling 
upon a tiger which he has shot with the legend which compares 
his valour to that of a tiger.®® Here, then, is the embodiment of 

•'■'7 Kamandakanitisara, See Majumdar and Pusalkar, The Classical 
Age, p. 341 

A. S. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, p. 219 

Majumdar and Altekar, The Vakatpka-Gupta Age, A New History 
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valour and energy (virya), the most eloquent symbol of Indian 
militarism inspired by an ideal of a universal empire. Similarly 
in the case of his son and successor Chandra Gupta wc sec the 
same glorification of his warlike artivitics. On one of his coij- 
types the king is shown standing with a sword in hand and on 
another he rides a fully caprisoned horse holding a bow and a 
sword. On a third type he is shown slaying a lion.®® The same 
spirit is conveyed by the coins and inscriptions of Kumara Gupta 
and Skanda Gupta indicating thereby that this represented the 
general feeling of the Golden Age the empire of which was based 
on extensive warfare and conquests. 

In the period that followed the picture is not different. It is 
reasonable to believe that it was not until the closing part ot his 
reign that Harsha (606-647) was formally converted to Buddhism. 
Of Harsha, Hiuen Tsiang Says that he had an army ot ‘ 5000 
elephants, a body of 2000 cavalry, and 50,000 foot-s.oldiers. He 
went from ea«t to vve*t subduing all who wore not obedient; the 
elephants were not nnharnesspd nor the soldieis unbelted (un- 
helmcted). After six *ycars Hb had subdued the Five Indies. 
Having thus enlarged his territory, he increased his forces; he had 
60,000 war elephants a d 100,00,0' cavalry. After thirty years liis 
arms reposed, and he governed everywhere in peace. He then 
practised to the utmost the rules of temperance, and sought to 
plant the tree of rtligious merit to such an extent that he forgot 
to sleep or to cat. He forbade the slaughter of any living thing 
or flesh as food throughout the Five Indies on pain of death 


without pardon.”®' , . u- 

Of Harsha's adversary Pulakcshin II and his people Hiuen 
Tsiang has the following to say: “The climate is hot; the is- 
Dosition of the people is honest and simple; they are taU of 
^turc, and of a stern, vindictive charaUer. To their benefactors 
STa e grateful; to their enemies relentless. If they are m- 
2ed they wiU risk their life to avenge themselves. If they arc 
asked’to help one in distress, they will forget thcmselvs in their 
Ste to render assistance. If they are going to seek revenge. 

Ibid, Beal, op. cit., 1. PP- <^13-14 
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punishment, but present him with a woman's clothes, and so he is 
driven to seek death for himself. The country provides for a 
band of champions to the number of several hundred. Each time 
Itcy are about to engage in conflict they intoxicate themselves with 
wine, and then one man with lance in hand will meet ten thousand 
and challenge them in fight. If one of these champions meets a 
man and* kills him, the laws of the country do not punish him. 
Every time they go forth they beat drums before them. More- 
over, they inebriate many hundred heads of elephants, and, taking 
them out to fight, they themselves first drink their wine, and then 
rushing forward in mass, they trample everything down, so that 
no enemy can stand before them. The king, in consequence of 
his possessing these men and elephants, treats his neighbours with 
contempt. He is of the Kshattriya caste, and his name is Pula- 
keshi. His plan and undertakings are widespread, and his 
beneficent actions arcefell over a great distance. His subjects 
obey him with perfect submission.”®- 

The rulers of the period during the 8-1 1th* centuries a.d. waged 
incessant war and fortunes changed with almost every battle. The 
Rashtrakutas, Gurjara-Pratiharp, Cholas, Chandellas and a host 
of others ranged up and down the country with their large armies 
in pursuit of imperial glory almost in the spirit of Kautilyan 
polity. When the Islamic invasion began tlje Hindu kingdoms 
were struggling for their very survival and in the atmosphere of 
crisis when the very hdnour of their womenfolk and the sanctity 
of their religion were threatened by ruthless invaders the Hindu 
rulers of the time could have been scarcely human if they had 
entertained any ideas of non-violence. War was no longer a 
matter of an occasional foray or raid into one or other part of the 
country in fulfilment of digvijaya (“world” conquest) but a 
conflict of attrition. The conflict is highlighted by the heroism of 
the Rajputs who fought desperately and honourably for their 
hearths and homes and their honour, and heroes like Prithviraj 
Chauhan etched their names in the chronicle of Indian history 
in letters burnished with blood. Warfare was becoming more and 
more ferocious and the old rules of war were cither deliberately 
put aside or conveniently forgotten. Of the wars fought between 
the Vijayanagara kings and their Muslim neighbours T. V. Maha- 
lingam observes “Of course the old ideas about righteous warfare 
«2 Ibid., II, p. 256 
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were remembered; but how far the theories were translated into 
actual practice is a question. Krishnadevaraya, however, not 
only laid down certain principles that must guide the kings in 
their war policy, but also acted upto them in certain respect^. 

In the war of 1366 waged between the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans, the Vijayanagar king ‘with a rancorous cruelty put men, 
women and children to the sword* and Muhammad Shah, the 
Bahamani Sultan committed the same excesses and did not spare 
even children at the breast. In 1417 ‘the Hindus made a general 
massacre of the Mussulmans, erected a platform with their heads 
on the field of battle, and pursuing the king into his own country 
laid it waste with fire and sword.’ Sultan Ahmad took vengeance 
on the Hindu king, invaded the Vijayanagar territory, massacred 
the people without mercy, and ‘whenever the number of slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days, and made 
a festival in celebration of the bloody cveijt.’ Rama Aaj left no 
cruelty unpractised in the Muhammadan territories. He destroyed 
their mosques, insulted the honour of Mussulman women, ‘and 
committed the most outi-ageous ‘devastations, burning and razing 
the buildings, putting up their horses in the mosques and perform- 
ing their abominable v ^rship inline holy places’. . . it must be 
noted that the high ideals found in the Sastric texts did not guide 
the actual policy of either the Vijayanagar kings or their Muham- 
madan neighbouis.* 

These wars led to a coarsening of the fabric of civilization for 
both Hindus as well as Muslims. Even an enlightened ruler like 
Akbar could fly into a murderous frenzy and order the massacre 
of thousands of people after his victorious assault on the fortress 
of Chitor.”^ But that was not his normal nature for in a reflective 
moment he could aspire to turn to vegetarianism but desist from 
doing so only out of consideration for his nobles 
hardships out of their imitation of .he emperor s habit. But this 
was also the period of religious revival and the saint poets sang 
of gentleness, amity and non-vio-ence.<'» Even m 
agef then, the concept of non-violence was not completely sub- 

os T. V. Mahalingam, Adminutration and Social Life Under Vijaya- 
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merged in the rivers of blood let loose by long and predatory 
warfare practically all over the sub-continent. 

The Maratha renaissance and the rise of the Sikh states in the 
^7th and 18th centuries were results of independence secured after 
prolonged war against the Mughal empire. In collective life war 
was recognized as the legitimate, and perhaps the only, way of 
successful survival. On the individual level, among the religious 
people especially, the virtue of non-violence was duly recognized 
and held in high esteem. But what was individually possible was 
not always collectively practicable and this recognition led to the 
two parallel trends wherein the concept of non-violence and war 
as an institution could co-exist in the thinking of the people. 
Throughout the seventh century India was plunged into wars 
which continued into the opening decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Non-violence as a concept \^^as very much alive in the 
folk-mind •’and practise^d widely in individual instances. But it did 
not secure a place on the level of collective action until the 
advent of Mahatma Gandhi. In the cai;iy phases of Indian 
Nationalism there was an insistence on cQnstitutionalism which, as 
a concept, is quite different from non-violence. The terroristic 
movement was as much an egression of this nascent Indian 
nationalism as was constitutionalism. The conflict between con- 
stitutionalism and extra-constitutional methods was effectively re- 
solved with the introduction of the concept W non-violent non- 
co-operation by Mahatma Gandhi in the twenties of the present 
century. 

The credit for putting the concept of non-violence on the map 
of collective action, then, must go to Mahatma Gandhi. For him 
it was much more than an instrument of political action; it was 
a distinct way of life. He says “The religion of non-violence is 
not meant merely for the rishis and saints. It is meant for the 
common people as well. Non-violence is the law of our species 
as violence is the law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in 
the brute and he knows no law but that of physical might. The 
dignity of man requires obedience to a higher law — ^to the strength 
of the spirit.” He was opposed to war and held that the “science 
of war leads one to dictatorship pure and simple. Science of non- 
violence alone can lead one to pure democracy.” Non-violence, 
according to him, can be practised at all levels, individual as well 
as collective. Non-violence is not just a negative quality but a 
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positive force of love and patience, born of the conviction that 
human beings can be persuaded and morally converted so as to 
make them act in the ways of truth and righteousness/*^ For him 
non-violence was synonymous with tmth and is the heart of aS 
religions. It is thus an eternal, all-pervasive principle and is 
applicable to all situations in life and the world/“ He regards 
non-violence as a sign of strength and not an indication Af weak- 
ness but if there is a choice between cowardice and violence he 
would advise violence/'* Non-violence, then, in Gandhi’s philo- 
sophy is not just the means to an end but the end in itself. 

That this philosophy was largely influential in the working out 
of the Indian national movement after its leadership passed into 
Gandhi’s hands cannot be denied. The various campaigns 
launched by him were cxpjrimcnts in the technique of non- 
violence though a few of them were marred by smi^l violent 
outbreaks. But in all Indian history, perhnps in the history of 
the world, no^i-v/./ci’ce was tried out on such a collective scale 
lor the first time and Succeeded well. This success was as much 
due to the skilful leadership of Gandhi and his lieutenants as due 
to the existence of the concept of ’^on-violence on the individual 
level in Indian thinking uirough the ages which made it easy for 
Gandhi to transform it from an individual to a collective basis. 
It is also arguable th^t it succeeded because on the opposite side 
there was a political system which was moored securely to the 
concept of law and justice; that in another circumstance charac- 
terized by totalitarian violence, non-violence may have faded to 
yield the desired results. And it may also be pointed out fqr the 
Lord that not all of Gandhiji’s followers had unreservedly acced- 
ed his philosophy of non-violence. Jawaharlal Nehru was under 
GandhiU’s inflScie as perhaps no other leader was, yet he expres- 
sed doubts about the concept of non-violence as propounded by 
Gandhi]! from time to time. y P P 

leader. 
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After the emergence of independence there was an increasing 
divergence between Gandhi’s ideas and the actions of the Govern- 
ment of India. The situation was explosive and the Government, 
Fesponsible as it was for law .and order within the country, made 
use of force"^ to put down undesirable activities. But the Govern- 
ment’s actions could be understood for many of the agitations 
and demonstrations were prone to turn violent and quite a few 
of them did so. In the matter of expenditure on defence forces 
the national budget did not show any marked change and the 
situation created by the Chinese aggression on the northern 
frontier in 1959 naturally led to more spending on the armed 
forces to enable them to meet the Chinese threat to the integrity 
of the territories of the Indian Union. Though the Government 
of India has generally opposed military pacts and arms-races the 
logic of the circumstances confronting them on their own frontiers 
has brought home an awareness that far from being completely 
outlawed war is still a very real institution in most of the areas 
of the world. In the context of its history, then, the concept of 
non-violence has been able to retain ittf‘ viability and validity on 
the individual level and only pnder exceptional circumstances has 
succeeded on the collective level as during the experience of the 
Indian nationalist movement under Gandhi’s leadership. At pre- 
sent it is difficult to say that the concept hqs secured deep roots 
in the Indian mind in the context of collective action. 

VI 

Our survey of the history of the twin concepts of war and non- 
violence has revealed that the two ideas have been existing side 
by side all through the ages. It was only at two points in the 
long history of the country that the concept of non-violence was 
tried out on the collective levels. The first was during the time 
of Asoka (272-232 b.c.) and under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi (a.d. 1920-1942). In the first instance it was tried out 
on the governmental level in the context of waging wars against 
external enemies. As pointed out earlier Asoka did not disband his 
armies nor did he abolish the death penalty though he prohibited 
animal sacrifices and. issued injunctions against the killing of 
several birds and animals. He gave up the royal hunt and tried 
to inculcate his ideas of morali^ among his subjects. Non- 
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violence was one of the ideas among the corpus of his concepts. 
The second instance was the experiment in non-violent non-co- 
operation against a foreign power. That experiment was success- 
ful as it was also helped by many other factors among which mu^ 
be mentioned the economic costs of an empire held under sub- 
jection by force by an exhausted Britain and the political vision 
displayed by the then British leadership in comprehending the 
undesirable implication of those costs and their political results. 

The history of the concept of war reveals a consistent pattern 
of comprehension and practice. War is regarded, by and large, 
as undesirable though it is also recognized that in many circum- 
stances it is inevitable. Out of this realization arose the concept 
of dharmayuddha or righteous war. The war, which forms the 
core of the Mahabharata story, is a prominent instance of such 
a war. Arjuna surveys in tlie opposing ranks his own kinsmen 
and speaks of turning away from battle. Krishna advises him to 
do his duty hy poinitiig out that war was not of his asking and 
that as a Kshattriya \i^\ his duty to fight. Morco/er, he is fighting 
on the side of right aiid justice and in such a war no sin is 
involved.'! It has been argued that^the war-story in the Bhagavad- 
gita is metaphorical an^ that the, es'^cntial message of the book 
is of non-violcncc."2 But the Gita must be understood as a text 
that was completed jometime between 200 b.c. and .\.d. 200 and 
the social and economic mores of the time had nothing in them 
to indicate that the concept of non-violence on the collective level 
had found any deep root. It is more reasonable to argue that 
the situation of war as described in the Gita is a real one diough 
it is open to metaphorical interpretations. Even a cursory con- 
sideratJon of the iconography of the Krishna image where he is 
shown as holding the discus would lead one to conclude that 
Krishna is not essentially an apostle of non-violence much as 
Gandhi would have us believe. It was this ideal of the dhama- 
yuddha, righteous war. that inspired generations of Indian kings 
in the ancient period. Besides the concept of dharmayuddha there 
was also the concept of asuravijaya (war for the sake ot conquest 
and annexations) prevalent in ancient India as is shown by the 
conduct of Samudra Gupta in his treatment of his northern Indian 

pp. 12-13 
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foes. Kautilya frankly recognizes that it is a legitimate business 
of the king to annex neighbouring territories. The wars waged 
by the Guptas, the Vardhanas, the Rashtrakutas, Cholas, Gurjara- 
Pratiharas, Palas and many other ancient Indian dynasties were 
tor the sake of extension of their territorial possessions, in other 
words, annexations. On the available evidence the only conclusion 
that emerges is that war was regarded as an inevitable, and in 
some circumstances, a necessary condition of the life of the state. 
Wars may be fought for survival, for annexations, for universal 
sovereignly, for ensuring the continuance of religion and culture. 

In the Muslim concept of Jehad war is glorified as an instru- 
ment of faith. To wage Jehad was the holy duty of the Islamic 
state and every Muslim was called upon to regard military service 
in the cause of Jehad as an obligatory duty.^*** The object of the 
Muslim s|ate was to .convert the Dar-ul-harb ( Land of Unbe- 
lievers) into Dar-ul-ltlam (realm of the True Believers) and as 
such, at least theoretically, the true believer could not sheath his 
sword until every idolator was cither made to embrace the true 
faith or killed for his perverse refusal <lo see the Light. War, 
thus, was a necessary conditipn of the Islamic state and in the 
context of such conditions ther^ could not even be a theoretical 
acceptance of the concept of non-violence on the individual, and 
much less on the collective level. ^ 

The concept of non-violence, then, began as a protest against 
the wanton destruction of animal life involved in the cult of the 
Vedic sacrifices. Under the impact of Buddhistic and Jainistic 
thought it was enlarged to embrace the whole of individual life 
wherein it included the attribute of compassion towards all living 
beings. But even during the times of Gautama, the Buddha, and 
Mahavira, the Jina, the concept failed to include collective national 
or group action and even in the case of Asoka it had relevance 
only in the case of waging wars against external foes. The Asokan 
government, as pointed out earlier, was not completely free of 
violence as Asoka neither disbanded his armies nor abolished the 
death penalty. After Asoka scarcely any Indian king tried out the 
concept of non-violence as a matter of state policy. The dominant 
concept then was that of war based as it was on the hard reality 
of economic and social considerations. The cult of sacrifice, 
though revived by the Gupta and other kings, could not assume 
73 M. Hamidullah, The Muslim Conduct of State, pp. 162-3 
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the economically disastrous proportions as it did at the end of 
the Vedic period and hence there was no practical need for the 
concept of non-violence in the age which saw the decline of both 
Vedic religion and Buddhism in Ind'a. Historically speaking, th^ 
concept of non-violence was able to decrease and eventually 
abolish the institution of Vedic sacrifices and to influence in- 
dividual conduct but was not sufficiently viable to be adapted on 
the collective level. The institution of war, on the other hand, 
derived its vitality, viability and validity from the existing circum- 
stances characterized by economic and social conflicts. These 
conflicts persisted through the ages and were aggravated by the 
rise of the national states, first in Europe and then in Asia. The 
rise of the national states in Europe sparked imperial conflicts 
all over the world and led to the extension of the imperial system 
into India and Asia. As a reaction to Utis rose the force of 
nationalism in these countries and nation'jlism in conflict with 
imperialism rr^u^t^d in the polarization of forces which, only 
in the case of Mahjtnia Gandhi, were committed to non-violence 
both as a concept and as»a way of life. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the Indian temper, 
if there be any such cnaty at alj, Bas not been able to accept 
unreservedly non-violence on the collective level; on the other 
hand, by and large, jt has seldom swerved from commitment to 
non-violence on the individual and in-group relations. 



CHAPTER 


UTTAMAPURUSHA 
Man Perfected 

The great poet Rabindranath Tagore once stated: “Man’s history 
is the history of his journey to the unknown in quest of the 
realization of his immortal self — his soul. Through the rise and 
fall of empires; through the building up of gigantic piles of wealth 
and the ruthless scattering of them upon the dust; through the 
creation of vast bodies of symbols tjiat give shape to his dreams 
and aspirations and the casting of them away like the playthings 
of an outworn infancy; through his forging of magic keys with 
which to unlock the mysteries of creation and through his throwing 
away of this labour of ages to go back to his workshop and work 
up afresh some new forms; yes, through it all man is marching 
from epoch to epoch towards /he fullest realization of his soul — 
the soul which is greater than •.the things man accumulates, the 
deeds he accomplishes, the theories he builds; the soul whose 
onward course is never checked by death or dissolution.”^ In the 
preceding chapters we attempted to examine Indian ideas on some 
of the activities of mah referred to by Tagore, ideas on society, 
economy, this world and the next, pleasure and its consequences 
and authority and freedom. We will now survey the Indian ideas 
on the eternal quest of man, the quest for perfection. 

Every culture has its own ideas on what constitutes perfection. 
These ideas are conditioned as much by the environment and the 
historical experience of man in it as by his spiritual awareness of 
the need for perfection. From very early times Indian culture has 
had “philosophic wisdom” as its main drive.^ Radha Kamal 
Mukerjee explains the fundamental norms and postulates of Indian 
culture as “a sense of the transience of life, the all-pervasiveness 
of her moral law of karma and transmigration, the belief in an 
organic or spiritual hierarchy of society, the sacredness of family 

1 Rabindranath Tagore, Sadhana, pp. 3 3 <4 

2 P. A. Schilpp, (Ed), The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 

p. 11 
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life and obligations, the ideal of human brotherhood and compas- 
sion to fellow-creatures, and the aesthetic attitude towards life, 
with Its emotions and sentiments (rasas) treated abstractly, and 
hence concentratedly. Such are the .social universals of an essenti- 
ally metaphysical and humanist civilization — the broad funda- 
mental postulates of its unity and development that were recur- 
rently underlined in epochs of empire-building and renaissance, 
and that kept alive the resilience of the people in periods of 
subjection and misery.”-'* The four basic values recognized by 
Indian culture through the ages are of dharma, artha, kama and 
moksl)a and the integration and harmonization of the diverse 
aspects of life through their instrumentality is the main theme of 
Indian speculation on the nature and content of culture. We have 
already examined the ideas on the first three and now we will 
turn to an analysis of idca*f on Moksha as bearing the concept 
of the Perfect Man. 


II 

Tlie ideal of the ^an Perfected ha*^ both social and metaphysical 
aspects. In the social -cnse the^ Perfect Man is the most highly 
cultured man. Vedic literature uses a few terms to convey this 
idea of culture when it uses concepts like sabhya and shishtha. 
Technically sabhyd means one who is eligible for membership of 
the sabha or the tribal assembly. It also implies that such a man is 
mature enough for his duties. It is implied that he is sufficiently 
interested in public affairs of the tribe and has thought intelligently 
enough about them to give his considered judgement on Tnatters 
of public import. He is assumed to be conversant with the 
religious, social and economic ideas and mores of the tribe and 
is, as such, a well-adjusted man. The dominant ideas in such a 
concept were those of experience, comprehension, maturity and 
ability to take a detached view of things in a manner enabling 
him to offer reasonable, timely and prudent advice to the ruling 
authority whenever necessary or called for.** In the Atliarva Veda 
the term shistha is used to convey the sense of training, order, 
instruction, discipline and self-restraint.“ Later the term was also 

a Radha Kamal Mukerjee. The Culture and Art of India, p. 18 
♦ See Rig Veda, II. 6. 10; VII, 56, 12 
a Atharva Veda, XI, 1, 15; ?tll, 3, 27 
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used to imply the presence of education and cultivation of the 
ideas and values of the group. And when the texts used the term 
shishthachara they mean the recognized exemplary behaviour of 
learned and virtuous men. The other terms used are vinaya, 
discipline and nagaraka, the ideal citizen. The normal consti- 
tuents of culture, so understood in ancient India, then, were 
learning ^nd wisdom, experience and ability and a desire to serve 
the community whenever called upon to do so. 

But this culture can only be of a preliminary kind, a sort of a 
preparatory stage for the realization of the higher values of life. 
The cultured man is a well-integrated and adjusted individual but 
he is not necessarily the Perfect Man. For perfection demands 
something more than mere integration with life and the group; 
nothing less than transcendence can be the basis of perfection. 
The earliest way of this process of fiansccndencc is indicated in 
a set of rhuals and a^ corpus of qualities. The most significant 
concept developed in the Rig Veda is that of rita, which apart 
from being the cosmic law, is essentially 9 moral norm. It is 
truth, order and a host of other ‘things.®, A constant awareness 
of the gods, prayers to them and performance of ritual in their 
honour, kindness, hospitality^ fove of man and detachment from 
the world of possessions comprise aspects of the way of transcen- 
dence in the early Vedic literature.^ The Perfect Man, after 
death, abides with the gods in their heavens cJr with the Fathers 
in their world. 

Through the Vedas and the Brahmanas the ideal of the Perfect 
Man is essentially that of a being fully involved in prayers and 
action ‘pleasing to the gods. As the cult of the sacrificial ritual 
grows the concept is necessarily and firmly geared to ritual and 
it is not until the period of the Vpani shads that the idea of the 
Perfect Man being essentially a man of supreme knowledge takes 
deep roots. The Upanishads mention virtues like self-restraint, 
charity and compassion as essential elements in the process of 
perfection but they are not perfection in themselves.® ITie instru- 
ment of transcendence is the knowledge that liberates, the know- 
ledge and subjective experience of the unity of the Atman and 
the Brahman.® It is also then that the concept of yoga increasingly 

® S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, pp. 109-11 

^ Ibid., 110-11 » Brihadaranyakopanishad, V, ii, 3 

® Shvetashvataroparishad, V, 13 
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dominates thinking. The function of yoga is to end the “illusion 
of a manifold universe”^^ by bringing home to the aspirant that 
what really exists is unity whereas diversity is mere appearance. 
This yoga has eight aspects namely; ‘(a) yamci, discipline (con- 
sisting in abstinence from doing injury, truthfulness, honesty, 
chastity, poverty); {b) niyama, self-restraint (purity, contentment, 
asceticism, study, devotion); (c) asanam, sitting (in the right place 
and the correct bodily attitude); (d) pranayama, regulation of 
breath; (e) pratyahcira, suppression (of the organs of sense); (/) 
dharana, concentration (of the attention); (g) dhyanam, medita- 
tion; ib) samadhi, absorption (complete union with the object 
of meditation) Practising the yoga and receiving the Grace 
of the Divine, man transcends life when “he knows nothing further 
of sickness, old age or suffering, who gains a body out of the 
fire of yoga. Activity, health, freedom froiji desire, a fair counte- 
nance, beauty of voice, a pleasant odour, , fewness of ^secretions, 
therein at first th ’ ,o‘ja displays its power."’ There are some 
aspects of this Mam Perfected which deserve to be noted. 
R. D. Ranadc explains ithem tAus. The Mystic has no desires 
for “bodily accommodation”; he is without any doubts; he is in 
possession of spiritual power; hf ifxpcriences uncommon bliss; 
he is completely divested of all feeling of fear and is capable of 
fulfilment of any end that he may contemplate. The Perfect 
Man, then, stands' astride the universe pervading it and lost in 
the rapture of utter bliss, of immeasurable power and limitless 


glory. 

With the Upanishads there comes into existence the philosophy 
of the three paths. These arc karma, bhakti and dynana. The 
first is the path of works and ritual, the second is the way of 
devotion and the last is the path of knowledge. This philosophy 
of the three paths is based on the assumption that though the 
quest for perfection is open to all, all men are not alike m their 
intellectual and emotional abilities and equipment. The hardest 
and the highest form of the quest cf perfection is no doubt that 
of knowledge which requires a long preliminary training which 
may take the form of works and devotion. The basis of perfection 

10 P. Deussen, Philosophy oj the Upanishads, p. 383 n Ibid., p. 385 


13 R D.^Ranadc, A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, 

II. pp. 348-50 
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is morality and the acquisition of virtues like non-violence, truth- 
fulness, a sense of justice, compassion and self-restraint, is not 
only highly desirable but also absolutely essential for transcendence 
yfhich is but another name for perfection. The different works 
like worship, pilgrimage and devotion are designed to inculcate 
these virtues. But perfection means transformation and is to be 
realized c^nly through the cleansing power of knowledge.^® Good 
thoughts, words and deeds mould the moral character of the 
aspirant which is later transformed through the instrumentality 
either of selfless devotion or through the all-surpassing comprehen- 
sion of the Absolute. 

What is the relationship between the Man Perfected and the 
world? Such a man does not cease to live; on the other hand 
it is assumed that his continued existence is both necessary and 
good for the welfare of, the world, lliough he has nothing further 
to achieve^ in thfe woiiM he functions like a beacon for the rest 
of humanity and with selfless devotion applies himself to the task 
of enlightening others. He is not of the wor^d but still is in it 
though he is not affected by it.*' And because he is unaffected 
by the mundane joys and sorrows he can fulfil the higher purpose 
of helping others in their qvfest.for perfection. 

Ill 

Among the Buddhists and the Jainas a similar ideal of the Man 
Perfected developed. The Buddhist ideal is expressed in the 
terms Arhat and Bodhisattva while the Jainas call the Perfect 
Man the Kevalin. The perfect man is, above all, the moral man. 
He is a man of deep spirituality and profound wisdom which must 
be distinguished from mere learning.^® He shows the path of 
righteousness to others; tells them what is to be avoided; whose 
mind is serene, being immersed in the joy of comprehension of 
the truth, who is self-restrained, firm like a rock in happiness as 
well as misery, deep in his knowledge, unattached to the world 
though living in it.^^ He is keen on seeing the mote in his own 
eye before hurrying off to discover the beam in the eyes of others;'* 
he is wide-awake;'* peaceful is his mind, so are his thoughts, 

Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, 21, 11-12 

Ibid., Shanti Parva, 321, 46-52 

Dhammapada, verse 100 Ibid., 76-89 '* Ibid., 50 '* Ibid., 21 
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words md.^eds;*® and at all times he is in complete control of 
himself. He delights in possessionlessness and passionlessness, 
forbeanng like the earth itself, and is liberated through the 
highest development of sila (morality), samadhi (contemplatioi\) 
and panna ( comprehension ).“2 Living in the world he is like the 
bee gathering honey from flowers without damaging their fragrance 
or colour.^^ He has passed by the way, is griefless, liberated and 
knows no burning (of passions) and such is his state that even 
the gods envy him.-* He is one who has learnt much, who 
treasures and hoards what he has been taught, who learns and 
knows ^by heart the ideas which, beginning aright and proceeding 
aright and ending aright, both in letter and in spirit, declares the 
higher life in all its perfection and purity, who with his lips 
repeats these ideas, scrutinizes them with his mind, plumbs them 
with his philosophy, and preaches them Jboth to Almsmen and 
Almswomen and to the faithful laity o^ both sexes with an 
exposition whicn i> n once comprehensive, precise and fluent, 
as to eradicate prqpcnsiiics”.^"' 

Perfection demands A strenuous discipline and Sariputra, the 
Captain of the Faith, describes tj 's discipline in the following 
words: “greed is vile, ana vile is»r£?cntment. To shed this greed 
and this resentment, there is the Middle Way which gives us 
eyes to see and majics us know, leading us on to peace, insight, 
enlightenment and*Nirvana. What is this Middle Way? Why, it 
is naught but the Noble Eightfold Path of right outlook, right 
aims, right speech, right action, right means of livelihood, right 
effort, right mindedness and right concentration; this. Almsmen, is 
the Middle Way, Yes, sirs; anger is vile and malevolence' is vile, 
envy and jealousy are vile, niggardliness and avarice are vile, 
hypocrisy and deceit are vile, imperviousness and temper are vile, 
pride and arrogance arc vile, inflation is vile and indolence is vile; 
for the shedding of inflation and indolence there is the Middle 
Way — giving us eyes to see, making us know, and leading us on 
to peace, insight, enlightenment and Nirvana ^which is naught but 
that Noble Eightfold Path.”-« 

The Arhat or the Man Perfected begins by avoiding the two 

20 Ibid., 96 21 Ibid., 221-2 22 ibid,. 90-99 23 ibid., 49 

24 Ibid., 90-94 ^ , .. 

20 Majjhima Nikaya, I. p. 213: Chalmers. Further Dialogues of the 

Auddha, I. p. 153 20 Chalmers, op. cit., I, pp. 11-12 
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extremes of needless physical torment through dire austerities and 
indulgence in the pleasures of the senses and trains his mind in 
contemplation and comprehension of the truth upon which he 
stands as the Man liberated. .This was the early Buddhist ideal. 
It called upon man to exert himself and find transcendence from 
the limitations of his heart, mind and intellect. After a time it 
was felt /hat this ideal was too cold and remote, of little con- 
sequence to the mass of suffering humanity. And then, in answer 
to the changing religious and social needs rose the ideal of the 
Bodhisattva developed in Mahayana Buddhism. The Bodhisattva 
(Future Buddha) is the Being of Compassion ever willing to help 
suffering humanity and who has deferred his own Nirvana till 
such time as the whole sentient world is liberated from thraldom 
to decay, disease, death and rebirth. Enlightenment demands 
infinite labour and the .Being of Mercy undertakes it for the good 
of others; because he ran pull others out from the great flood of 
suffering. 2” He is the being compounded of two apparent contra- 
dictions where in his wisdom he secs no •'“beings” but in his 
compassion he is resolved to save them. •• As the Diamond Sutra 
puts it; A Bodhisattva should^ think thus: “As many beings as 
there are in the universe of brings — be they egg-born or born 
from the womb, or moisture -born, or. miraculously born; be they 
with form or without; be they with perception^ without perception, 
or with neither perception nor no-pcrception — as far as any con- 
ceivable universe of beings is conceived; all these should be led 
by me into Nirvana, into that realm of Nirvana which leaves 
nothing behind. And yet, although innumerable beings have been 
led to bJirvana, no being at all has been led to Nirvana. And 
why? If in a Bodhisattva the perception of a ‘being’ should take 
place, he would not be called an ‘enlightenment-being’ (=bodhi 

The development of the ideal of the Bodhisattva as the Perfect 
Man came about due to certain inherent tendencies in Buddhism 
itself and in the social pressures acting on it. The old Arhat ideal 
was too individualistic and in the changed situation whereby 
Buddhism had become a great social force the ideal of the Com- 
passionate Being alone was found socially satisfactory. The 
Perfect Man has as much of a duty to others as to himself and 

27 See E. Conze, Buddhism, its Essence and Development, pp. 127-8 

2« Ibid., p. 130 
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it is this fact and its awareness that become apparent in the new 
postulate of the perfect man. 

The Jaina concept of the kevalin is very similar to that of the 
Buddhist Arhat. It demands a rigorous moral and intellectual 
discipline based on right belief, right knowledge and right con- 
duct.^® It calls for yoga which is the activity of the body, speech 
and mind, morally determined and intellectually purified-’^® It is 
only when there is perfect comprehension of the nature of the 
soul and the world that perfection emerges as a force which then 
must be socially directed. 


IV 

Early Buddhism and Jainism were philosophies of renunciation, 
by and large. There came a reaction to jhem in the form of a 
philosophy of activism with its own imag«j of the PcTfcct Man. 
He is the Stitf of the Cita. He is the man, steadfast in 

spirit and ol settled iiltiligcnce. He has put awa> all the desires 
of the mind, his spirit content in itself untroubled by sorrow, 
unaffected by joyous elation, pass iilcss and fearless, with his 
intelligence firmly set, who draws^ avfay his senses from the world 
like a tortoise withdrawing itself into its shell; whose senses are 
under perfect control; who is immersed in contemplation, who is 
ever wide-awake ^;^h*en others are fast asleep; in whom the world 
can enter without any disturbance like the ocean receives the 
waters of all the rivers and yet is not swollen with them, and who 
acts free from longing-^*^ As Radhakrishnan points out thui saint 
has “points in common with the superman of Nietzsche, with the 
deity-bearers of Alexander. Joy, serenity, the consciousness of 
inwmd strength and of liberation, courage and ener^ of pui^ose 
and a constant life in God are their charact^stics. They represent 
the growing point of human evolution. They proclaim, y 
very eltcnr character and consciousness, that humanity can 

“ :: r— 

. ^ A ^Fdrsl A Source Book in 

2» S. Radhakrishniin, ^ 

Indian Philosophy, g’’j^‘jhakrjshnan. The Bhagavadgita. 

*1 The Bhagavadgita, II, ^ 

pp. 122-9 
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and corruption. Wisdom is the supreme means of liberation, but 
this wisdom is not exclusive of devotion to God and desireless 
work. Even when alive the sage rests in Brahman, and is released 
from the unrest of the world, The sage of steady wisdom lives 
a life of disinterested service.”®^ 

The idea of the Sthitapradnya represents the highest degree of 
socialization reached by the concept of the Perfect Man. The 
Perfect Man of the Upanishads, though he continues to live the 
natural span of his life after his liberation, is not living for the 
sake of the world. The Sthitapradnya, on the other hand, is a 
man of action, fully committed to the cares of the world but 
acting in the highest moral way, namely, that of disinterested 
service in selfless action. He has nothing to gain from that service 
but the laws of his own being are such that he has to render 
that service. It should be remembered that the Gita began to 
assume it^ present foi;m during the period between 200 b.c.-a d. 
200 which was a period of intense social, economic and spiritual 
crisis. The Mauryan empire had fallen aqd the land witnessed 
invasions and foreign rule. The whqje social structure was 
menaced with disintegration and an entire way of life was being 
engulfed in the flood of doulx,* uncertainty and desire to run away 
from the world. That trend had to be checked and the Gita 
attempts to stem the tide of disintegration through its message 
of action, incessant action. It has, however* Vo reckon with the 
prevailing temper of renunciation and it tries to accommodate 
it by characterizing ideal action as selfless action. It also elabo- 
rates the philosophy of the three paths of karma, bhakti and 
dnyan^l.®® It insists on social duties and advocates the ideal of 
the Man Perfected through action, devotion and contemplation. 

Some of the metaphysical implications of the concept of the 
Perfect Man in the Gita are elaborated in the Vedanta.®^ The 
Jivanamukta is not concerned with action as such though as a 
true believer in God he loves the whole universe. Radhakrishnan 
states the position in the following words: “True peace and excel- 
lence lie not in self-assertion, not in individual striving for one’s 
own good, but in offering oneself as a contribution to the true 

32 Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita, pp. 129-30 

33 The Bhagavadgita, XII, 6-12 

34 Rene Guenon, Man and his becoming according to the Vedanta, 
pp. 178ff 
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being of the universe. Egoism is the greatest evil, and love and 
compassion are the greatest good. By identifying ourselves with 
the social good, we truly gain our real ends. Every individual 
must subdue his senses, which mak§ for self-assertion; pride mujt 
give place to humility, resentment to forgiveness, narrow attach- 
ment to family to universal benevolence. It is not so much the 
deed that is valuable as the will to suppress one’s selfisl\ will and 
assert the will of society. Duties are the opportunities afforded 
to man to sink his separate self and grow out into the world.”-''’ 
Shankara accepted the standards of his age and endorsed ritualism 
and the philosophy of works, the regulations of caste and the 
mores of the ashramas. Though some of the liberated ones are 
interested in the minimum of activity others may undertake work 
for the world (lokasamgraha) . While this interpretation is correct 
and is readily accepted by the discerning student of the Vedanta 
it cannot be denied that on the level of the t];iinkir/g of tile common 
man the Vedanut did tend to diminish the positivistic and activistic 
content of the old m^sr.age of the Gita, of selfless involvement in 
the affairs of the world i)y the Perfect Man, through a one-sided 
understanding of concepts such as ^daya. 

IV 


In the medieval ages the concept of the Perfect Man was treated 
on the two levels of understanding namely, those of detachment 
from the world and involvement in the world. Poets like Kabir 
sane of the beauty of the world reflecting the beauty of God and 
called upon man to renounce meaningless ritualism and thd chant- 
ing of prayers, to open their eyes and look at the world.'* The 
Sufi mystics of Islam, though rapt m the joy of the 
experience of God did not forget the world at all times Shell* 
ShLfuddin Yahya Maniri, who lived m 
(d 1380 ), “laid particular stress on the service of h y 
a oart of mystic discipline”. In one of his letters he said m 
this dark worid it is incumbent to serve the needy by the pen, 
and position. Prayers, fasling and voinmar, 
Sp Tgood as fa, as dKy so. bnt .hey are no. as nsefn, 


Radhakrishnan, Indian 
8« Tara Chand, Influence 


Philosophy, II» p- ^1^ 
of*Jslant on Indian Culture, 


P- 
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as making others happy.”^^ Tulsidas, the great Hindi poet and 
contemporary of Akbar, makes of his hero Rama, a figure closely 
integrated in the social situation of the times, ever mindful of his 
duties towards the world and ever enthusiastic in bringing succour 
to the needy and the oppressed.^® Tukaram, a contemporary of 
the great Shivaji, sings, “he who treats those who are miserable 
and oppressed as his own kith and kin, him you should recognize 
as a sadhu (good man) and know that God dwells there.”®® 
Ramadas, a contemporary of Tukaram, was as much interested in 
this world as in the next and his ideal was to create conditions 
of high morality and devotion and freedom in the land of his 
birth, Maharashtra. 

Of course, most of these saint poets also sang of the futility of 
the world and the necessity of transcending it: but that was in- 
evitable for such was the influence ot the other trend we noticed, 
the trend of not involving the Perfect Man in the affairs of the 
world. They insisted on pointing out the need for detachment 
from the greed and misery of the world into a universe of con- 
templation and devotion of God which alone would remain when 
everything else dissolved into nothingness. Life around had far 
too much of war, destruction and devastation, of vicissitudes of 
political fortune, of subjection and terror, for them to forget the 
lessons taught by the older doctrines born of social crises. But 
in spite of the centuries-old influence of that kifid they often took 
note of the world and pictured their Perfect Man as acting within 
the world and for the good of the world, both socially and 
spiritually. 

One of the consequences of the Western impact on India was 
the rapid secularization of many of the areas of life which were, 
in the olden days, permeated with religious influences. After the 
initial shock of defeat was over the Indian mind began to ponder 
over the causes of Western domination over the country in spite 
of its long cultural tradition and past political greatness. There 
was a secularization of the law and administration of justice, 
education and politics and with the rise of the politics of protest — 
nationalism — different concepts began to prevail. From the time 

Yusuf Husain, Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture, p. 52 

3* W. C. Macdougall, Th^ Way of Salvation in the Ramayan of Tulsi- 
das, pp. 215-17 

3® P. M. T-ad, (Ed), Shree Tukaramache Abhanga, p. 57 
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of Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1774-1833) to Mahatma Gandhi 
(1869-1948) the social reform movement was a strong force in 
Indian life. There was a revival of religion as evidenced by the 
activities of Swami Vivekananda -*(1863-1902) and the Arya 
Samaj founded by Swami Dayananda (1824-1883). This revival 
led to a reinterpretation of some of the basic tenets of Hinduism 
and in this work of reinterpretation there was a critical ^‘xamina- 
tion of the sacred texts. From the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century until 1 947 politics was growing in ever-expand- 
ing circles and leaders like Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak (1856-1920) turned to the Gita for the task of formu- 


lating the first principles of their political philosophy. Tilak 
stressed the importance of action in the life ot man and through 
his speeches, writings and political movement activi/ed the whole 
country. Aurobindo Ghosh (1872-]950')« is an intcrqsting and 
significant example of the progress of a mmd from terrorism to 
mysticism. All thccc ihinkers were firmly committed to the basic- 
principles of HinduisrA and soug|it from its scriptures inspiration 
for their work. But all bf them were also profoundly influenced 


by the Western impact an'» in dieitj^yeculalions on the natuie 
perfection there is a natural cmphtisis on the social obligations of 
perfectipn. This is best illustrated by the concept of Satyagraha 
as formulated by Gapdhi. 

Satyagraha means insistence on truth and is both a way o 
action and an entire philosophy of life. Says Gandhi; “Life is a 
very complex thing, and truth and non-violoncc present problems 
which often defy "analysis and judgement. One discovers truth 
and the method of applying the only legitimate means of vmdicat^ 
ing it, that is satyagraha or soul-force, by patient endeavour and 
silent prayer.”^" The philosophy of satyag.aha is ; 

fast loyalty to truth as the sole guiding principle in life. And ^rudi 
being synonymous with non-violence, satyagraha, as a . 

inSes T complete rejection of hatred in thought, word and 


the law of God”.^^ 

N. K. Bose, (Ed) Selections from Gandhi, p.7 


Ibid., pp. 182-5 
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In Gandhi’s view, then, the satyagrahi is the Man Perfected. 
He is equipped for his task by a purificatory discipline. The 
essential parts of this discipline are firstly Brahmacharya which 
ny be rendered as “the fullest control over all the senses in 
thought, word and deed”. It does not necessarily mean rejection 
of marriage but self-control and sublimation of desire. Secondly, 
there is^the total acceptance of truth and non-violence with its 
correlate of love for all and hatred for none. Thirdly, the 
satyagrahi is fearless for he is utterly convinced that his actions 
are in full conformity with the demands of truth and the will of 
God. Fourthly, this discipline also insists that the dedicated man 
must live a life of as few possessions as possible for a life of 
voluntary poverty is essential for the creation of the right attitude 
to life.^- 

The pj;iilosoghy of* satyagraha is obviously based on certain 
fundamental tenets df Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. But 
whereas these ideas in their bearing on the concept of the Perfect 
Man related to the life of the spirit more than life here and now 
in Gandhian thinking there is more of •'the social element intro- 
duced. The Perfect Man is ^no longer the aloof spectator but a 
person deeply involved in tlie Kials and tribulations of humanity. 
Hq works in the world and suffers for it and through his work 
and suffering brings about a desired transfofmation in the nature 
of man and the structure of society within which man lives. 
Gandhism insists on changing the world but its technique of change 
and final end of that process of change are different from the 
accepted political philosophies in India and elsewhere in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. The technique of change is non-violent non- 
cooperation with evil, a change of heart through non-violence and 
satyagraha. The society it aims at creating is a society of 
spiritually elevated beings interested in few possessions and living 
a life of simplicity, purity and austerity. Satyagraha, thus, is a 
well-integrated ideal and philosophy of the whole life of man and 
not just an instrument of politics which it was understood to be 
by many because Gandhi’s experiments in satyagraha were pro- 
minently undertaken in areas of life which were political. 

Two figures have fascinated the Indian mind through the ages. 
One is that of Rama, (he epic hero and God, whose role as the 
Perfect Man has been depicted with such force by Valmiki in the 

^2 G. N. Dhawan, The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, pp. 81-3 
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Ramayana: It was this ideal which appealed to Tulsidas. Rama is 
not only the ideal ruler but also a hero who fights in the cause of 
iighteousness and destroys the forces of evil. He is the Ideal Man 
who does His duty with single-nlinded conviction and in tlfe 
unshaken faith that as a consequence of his actions the regimen 
of right will prevail. The other figure is that of Krishna of the 
Mahabhcirata and the BJiagavadgita. Krishna is both the* diplomat 
and the philosopher as well as the warrior. Rama appealed to 
Gandhi and Sri Aurobindo was fascinated by Krishna. Aurobindo 
speaks of Krishna as the Divinity that has appeared in the world 
lor the' sake of destroying the forces of evil and ensuring that the 
rule of right over might shall not be weakened. As it is pointed 
out “the famous world-form of Krishna as described in the 
Bhagavadgha, according to. Aurobindo, is not a fiction or a 
metaphor but a truth of the higher and subtler planes oj existence. 
The political and historical conclusions following from this concept 
of the Zeitgeist arc ^ia(<:d by Aurobindo. “All have been moving 
inevitably towards <he catastropjic of Kurukshetra. Men did not 
know it: those who would have done everything possible to avert 
the calamity, helped its oming by»^ieir action or inaction; those 
who had a glimpse of it strove* in vain to stop the wheels of 
Fate. . .but the 7.citgcist overbore all for who could resist the pur- 
pose of the Zeitgel,sc-? There were stiong men and Yogins, subtle 
statesmen, leaders of men, kings of thought and action, the 
clllorescencc of a mighty intellectual civili/ation at its height. A 
little turning to the right instead of to the left on the part of a 
few of these would, it might seem, have averted the whol<; catas- 
trophe. . . . (But) the Zeitgeist proclaims the utter helplessness 
of the mightiest and the sure fulfilment of God’s decree. There 
are two points to be noted in this line of argument. The first 
is that so long as there are humai. beings there will always be 
a Kurukshetra (the battlefield where the forces of good and evil 
come into conflict) and the second is if a Kurukshetra is inevitable 
the appearance of the Perfect Man is inexorable. This Perfect 
Man is no mere human hero but an emanation of the Divine itself 
' descending into the world to fulfil a historic function. Perfection, 
then, is an aspect of divinity and reveals itself in the affairs of 
human beings from time to time as a matter of the necessity of 

^3 V. P. Varma, “Sri Aurobindo s Philosophy of History’, 
the Bihar Research Society, XLII (pts. III-IV), Sept.-Dee. 1956, pp. 3 
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divine intervention in the affairs of the world. 

The Man Perfected, according to S. Radhakrishnan is the free 
spirit. These free spirits are “those individuals who have realized 
tcicir true being, are the integrated ones who have attained personal 
integrity. Their reason is turned to light, their heart into love, 
and tlieir will into service. Their demeanour is disciplined and 
their singleness of spirit is established. Ignorance and craving 
have lost their hold. They are dead to pride, envy and uncharit- 
ablcness. The world in which they live is no more alien to them. 
It is hospitable, not harsh. It becomes alive, quakes, and sends 
forth its grandeur of the eternal. These free spirits reach out 
towards the warmth in all things. They have that rarest quality 
in the world, simple goodness, besides which all the intellectual 
gifts seem a little trivial. They are ,meek, patient, long-suffering. 
They do qot judge others because they do not pretend to under- 
stand them. Because" of their eager selfless love they have the 
power to soothe the troubled heart. To those in pain their pre- 
sence is like the cool soft han(i of someone they love, when 
their head is hot with fever. The released individuals are artists 
in creative living. With an av'areness of the Eternal, they parti- 
cipate in the work of the worldc”^^ Being a staunch follower of 
Shankara’s Advaita Vedanta Radhakrishnan draws his image of 
the Man Perfected along the general lines fcof the visor of the 
Jivanmukta but there is reason to argue that there is some in- 
fluence of the Bodhisattva and the Satyagrahi in this concept. 

Our survey of the history of the concept of the Man Perfected 
indicates the variations noticeable from age to age. From the 
Jivanamukta to the satyagrahi the concept has been, however, 
shaped by certain common trends in Indian thinking. There has 
been a comprehension of this concept at two distinct levels of 
thought. First there is the interpretation of the Man Perfetced 
in individual and necessarily spiritual terms. The second is the 
interpretation in social, and equally necessarily, in terms of the 
“here and now”. The dominance of each of these views in the 
respective ages was closely linked to the happenings within the 
country, happenings which profoundly disturbed the prevailing 
pattern of social, economic life. These were times of wars and 
social crises and the initid reaction was one of turning away from 
the world of form and change for absorption into the formless 
Schilpp, op. cit., pp. 64-5 
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and the changeless. But this trend was followed by a determina- 
tion to take matters in hand and shape the forces of history 
differently. In that context the social content of the concept of 
the Man Perfected was emphasized.. But common to both phasej 
are certain postulates. These are that perfection is a moral 
phenomenon. It is also emotional, intellectual and spiritual. But 
perfection, though it begins with man turning inwards *can find 
fulfilment only when he turns outwards towards the world, and, 
like a benevolent spirit, uses his moral and spiritual force as an 
instrument for bringing about desired changes in the world. 
Perfection begins when evil is destroyed and ignorance dispelled, 
when the self becomes great enough to embrace the whole world. 
The last phase as revealed in the thoughts of Gandhi and Radha- 
krishnan, enlarges the social content of the concept of the Man 
Perfected and concludes theft the very fact of perfection must 
impel the spirit of the Man Perfected to, attcitipt tef lead the 
world from iinpc.^.olon to perfection. 
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Abhidhamma — third of the Pitakas 
(groups) of the Pah Buddhist 
Canon, Philosophy, 14 
Abul Fazl, Akbar's Court Chroni- 
cler. 43, 154 

Asceticism, philosophy of, 205 
Adbhuta, one of the rasas or domi- 
nant emotions in Sanskrit literary 
theory, miraculous, 84 
Adhikara, qualification, ability, 
equipment for receiving God s 
grace, 102 

Aavaita, one of the schools of 
Vedanta philosophy. Absolutiscic 
Monism. 121, 136, 137, 212— 
World-view of. 138 
Afghans, the, 85 
Afjni, fire god, 123, 152 
Agmmitra, Shunga hire, 4 
Ahimsa, non-violence, 20, PS, 182 
187 

Ajanta, paintings of, 130 
Ajatashatru, Magadhan ruler, 126 
182 

Aji Vikas, the, a religious sect, 91 
A karma, non binding k^irma, 102 
Akbar, Mughal cn-ipcror (15S6 
1605), on duties of kings, 46, 154, 
and war, 191, national monarchy 
121, 124, 141, 157 public works 
of, 71, and religion, 171, and 
wealth, 60, mentioned, 23, 27, 45 
80, 91, 208 

4khyana, Indian term for history 
11 

A1 Biruni, Arab scholar and chrom- 
cler of the 1 1th cent AD, 82, 
106-07 

Alamkara, Sanskrit figures of 
speech, 90 

Alauddin Khiji Muslim Ruler, 
(1296 1316 AD), and Hindus, 
157, invasion of Devagin, 141, 
and taxation. 60, 70 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Sa- 
mudra Gupta, Impenal Gupta 
ruler. 140, 153, 188 
Alexander, the great, 205 
Altekar, A S, quoted, 88, 150, 154, 
155 

Anandamaya (Bhssful), 145 


Anandavanabhuvana, Ramdas’ ideal 
for Maharashtra, 131 
Anathapindika, banker and Buddha's 
contemporary, 129 
Anrita, falsehood. 25. 95 
Apanaka, drinking party, 82 
Arabs, the, 7, 8, 85 
Aranyaka^, the texts on Vedic sacri- 
ficial philosophy, 176, 178 
Ardha-deva, semi-divme, adjective 
of king, 151 

Arhat Buddhist ideal of Man Per- 
fected, 130, 202 04 
Arjuna, one of the five Pandava 
brothers, central figure in the 
Bhagavaugita, 15, 90' 131, 132, 
174, 195 

Artha, second of the four ideals of 
life, economic well-being, wealth, 
prosperity, 74, m the Rig Veda, 
^1 in the Upani^hads, 51, in the 
Mahahharata, 52, 70, and Bud- 
dhism 54, 64, and Jainism, 64, 
and Kautilya, 52, medieval ideis 
on, 53 4 modern ideas on, 74, 
decline of the influence of the 
concept, 64 5, 68 70, and caste 
sysfem 55 6, challenges to, 55-7, 
70 term explained, 54 5, men 
tioncd n. 24, 37, 43, 47, 50, 
51 76 81, 83, 89, 151, 155, 160, 
168 174 199, and renunciation, 
64 4 68 9, 76 7 

Arthapradhana, economics oriented, 
55 

Arthashc tra of Kautilya, anti- 
mercantilist trend in, 56, and 
Slate, 156 and war, 182 men- 
tioned, 6, 33, 43. 152, 170, 187 
Arya Samaj, the Hindu revivalist 
creanization, 209 
Arya Varna, Aryan race, 30 
Aryavarla, name for India, 97, 116 
Aryans the, and state, 148, advance 
in India, 121, 161, mentioned, 30. 
97, 115, 116, 130 
Ascetical movements, phases of, 64, 
effect on economic ideas 68 69 
effect on concept of pleasure, 86, 
and cult of sacnfice, 178, 180, 
challenged. 91, mentioned. 87. 
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103, 116 

Ashramadharma, duties pertaining 
to the four stages of life, 36-8, 48 
Ashramas, the, four stages of life, 
26., 37, 40. 43. 50. 93. 155 
Asia, 88 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 3 
Asoka, Maurya Emperor (2697-232? 
B.C.) and public works, 156, 184; 
on kingship, 15. 152, 153; on 
dharma, 45, 17*2; on karma, 106; 
and caste system, 56; and Bud- 
dhism, 117, 129; inscriptions of, 
188; and non-violence, 184, 194, 
196; state expenditure of, 61; and 
state, 156; mentioned, 4, 7, 15, 23, 
27 

Assyria, 6 

AMira-vijaya, violent and aggressive 
conquest, 45, 195 

Atharva Veda, 15; ideas on hell in, 
116; ciilt/ircd man in, 199-200 
Athens, 80 

Atman — individual self, 8, 97. 123. 
136, 144, 200 

Aurangzeb. Mughal emperor (1658- 
1707 A.D.), and kingship, 171; 
and Hindus, 157; state expendi- 
ture of, 71; mentioned, 40, 14i, 
165 

Authority, concept of, 147, 167-8, 
limitations to, 172 
Avasarpini, ascending cycle of time 
in Jainism. 13 

Avatara, incarnation of God, '3, 13. 
14-18, 114 

Avera, non-hatred, 181 
Avidya, ignorance, one of the 
twelve links in the chain of Bud- 
dhist ’causation, 8 

Babylon, 6 

Bahamanids, the, Deccan Sultans, 
59, 80 

Bana, Classical Sanskrit author, 4, 5 
Banaras, 116 

Barhut, Buddhist stupa, 6, 130 ' 
Basant, spring festival, 80 
Battle of Ten Kings, 176 
Bengal, 85 

Bentinck, Lord William, Governor- 
General of India, (1828-1835 
A.D.), 158 

Bernier, Francis, French Traveller 
in Mughal India, 40, 62, 107, 171 
Bhaga, basic land-tax, 110 
Bhagavadgita, Song of the Tx>rd, on 
caste, 102, 132; philosophy of. 


131-133; on karma, 103; Gandhi 
on, 143-4; Perfect Man in, 205-7; 
mentioned, 10, 15, 32, 33, 89, 90, 
101, 113, 118, 121, 130, 141, 
144, 174, 195, 207 
Bhagavata Parana, 29, 47 
Bhagya, good fortune, 110 
Bhalcti, devotion, 91, 102, 110, 141: 
one of the three ways of salva- 
tion. 201, 206 

Bharata, author of the Natyashastra, 
83 

Bharata, legendary king, 27 
Bharata War, the. 3, 130, 174 
Bharatavarsha, name of India, 23 
Bhave, Acharya Vinoba, Bhoodan 
leader, 73; on non-violence, 193 
Bhayanaka, one of the nine rasas, 
fearsome. 84 

Bhishma, epic sage, on slate, 154, 
xnentioned, 42 

Bhogya, term for wealth, 54 
Bhoodan, voluntary land-gift move- 
ment, 73, 193 

Bhutayajnya, one of the five great 
sacrifices, rfferings for all beings, 
41 

Bihhatsa, one of the nine rasas, vul- 
gar, 84 

Bimbisara, Mag.idh.in king, contem- 
porary of the Buddha, 126, 129, 
182 

Bodhisattva, Future Buddha, saviour, 
129. 130, 202, 204 
Bodhisattva Avalokiteshwara, Being 
of Mercy, 130 
Bodhisattva doctrine, 1 1 4 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, 1 
Bouquet, A. C., quoted, 10 
Brahma, creator, 140, 153 
Brahma Sahampati, 127 
Brahman, Cosmic Self, 8, 86, 97 
99, 132, 136, 137, 144, 200, 206 
Brhamanas, the liturgical texLs, 38, 
95; ideas on dharma or duties, 25; 
mentioned, 176; Perfect Man in 
200 

Brahmacharya, holv life, first of the 
four stages of life, studentship, 36 
Brahmanas, priestly class, right to 
arms, 1M, 184; duties of, 177; 
economic role of, 168; and wealth, 
56; mentioned, 30, 31, 35, 38, 45, 
57, 62, 64, 65, 69, 74, 11, 85, 
91, 96, 100, 103, 109, 125, 149, 
159, et. scq. 

Brahmanadhammika Sutta of the 
Sutta Nipata, quoted, 180 
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Brahmanism, and the Shungas, 135; 
and world-affirmation, 130; men- 
tioned, 85. 118, 126 
Brahmayajnya, one of the five great 
sacrifices, 41 

Brihaspati, legendary sage, 123, 152 
Brindaban, play-field of Krishna, 79. 
141 

Buddha, Gautama, the, on family 
duties, 41; on renunciation, 126- 
7; and non-violence, 181, 182; 
mentioned, 12, 14, 23, 68, 100 
103, 115, 117, 129. 130, 196 
Buddhaghosa, Pali Commentator, 
quoted, 14 
BuddhaliOod, 129 
Buddhas, the, 104 
Buddhism, ten commandments of, 
181; spread of, 45; and concept 
of wealth, 64; and karma, 93; 
and caste, 56; and Asoka, >29; 
decline of, 129; and world-affir- 
mation, 130; and renunciation, 
130; and pe‘'.;mK,uj. 127, 128, 
131. 133; monastic, 134, 135; and 
satyagraha, 210; and iA)ii-violentc, 
181, 182; and cult of .sacrifice,* 
178; and laity, 128, 129; and 
concept of pleasure, 85 on 
transmigration, 104; and karma, 
105, 110; and theism, 14; politi- 
cal theory of, 149, 182; Perfect 
Man in, 202-205; mentioned, 31, 
69, 83, 91, 103,,,1?6, 117, 121, 
138 

Caliph, 154 

Careri, European Traveller, quoted, 
171 

Carey, William, Missionary, 71 
Caste system, 34, *35, 44; and Bud- 
dhism, 31, 56, 100; in ancient 
India, 155; and the Gita, 102, 
103; in Mahabharata, 32, 103; and 
profession of arms, 164-165; and 
state, 166; and cult of sacrifice. 
96; efTects on economic life, 55, 
65-6, 69; effects on social life, 
33, 34, 35, 55-6; and concept of 
wealth, 56; duties pertaining to, 
64-5; and Jainism, 31, 56; and 
Buddhism, 31, 56; and Kautilya, 
31; and Gandhi, 32, and Radha- 
krishnan, 32, 33. 34; foreign ac- 
counts of, 39-40; in Rig Veda, 
31; in the Vedic age, 56, in 
Puranas, 30; in Dharmashastn/as, 
29, 56; in medieval times, 86 


Chesta, effort, 102 
Chaitanya, Saint, 139 
Chalukyas, the, ancient Indian dy- 
nasty, 85 

Chalukya Pulakeshin, II, 62 
Chandala, outcaste, 99 
Chandcllas, the medieval Indian 
dynasty, 140, 190 
Chandra Gupta, founder of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty, 45 
Chandragupta Maurya, Founder of 
the Maurya dynasty, 4, 82, 83, 
152, 153; and state expenditure, 
61; and war, 182, 183-4, 189 
Chandidas, Saint Poet, 79 
Chandogya Upanishad, 98 
Charvaka, Materialist Philosopher, 
77 

Childe, V. Gordon, 2 
China, 3, 6, 87 
Chinese, the, 7, 8, 194 
Cholas, the, south Indian dynasty, 
7, 85, 136, 1^0, 19J 
Christianity, 46 
Cicero, 1 5 

Collingwood, R. G., quoted, 2, 9, 

10, 21 

Constitution of India, 74, 147, 167 
Coomaraswamy, Ananda^ K., qaot- 
•ed, 33. 78, 87 
Cornwallis, Lord, 67 
Coronation in Vedic times, 148 
Cosmetics. 82 
Cosmic Law, 95 
Courtesan, role in society, 79-81 
Cunningham, General, 3 
Cultural interaction between Hindu- 
ism and Islam, 139 

Daiva, fate, 101, 102, IW. 118 
Donda, force, coercion, 43, 149,, 
151. 160-161; and Buddhism, 

182 

Dangc, S. A., 22 

Dar-ul-Harb, Land of Unbelievers. 
196 

Dar-ul-Islam, Land of True Be- 
lievers, 196 

Dara Shukoh, Aurangzeb’s brother, 
165 

Da.sa, slave, 175 
Dashodh, work of Ramdas, 131 
Datta. Dhirendra Mohan, quoted, 
46-47 

Dayana nda, Swami, religious re- 
former, 209 

Deccan Sultans, taxation, 59; state 
expenditure of, 71, 80 
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Delhi, 138 

Demetrios, Greek conqueror, 131 
Devavarman ChandeJla, ideas on 
world, 140 

Devayqna, Heaven, 98 
Dcussen, Paul, quoted, 96, 99 
Devabhasha, Sanskrit, 8 
Devagiri, 141 
Devas, gods, 36 

Dhammapada, on pleasure, 86; on 
karma, 104; on history, 2; on 
renunciation, 126; cultured man 
in, 48; quoted, 181 
Dhanam, term for wealth, 54 
Dhammiko Dhammaraja, ideal of 
righteous kingship among Bud- 
dhists, 43 

Dharana, concentrations, 201 
D/wjna, first of the four ideals of 
life, code of conduct, law, duty 
etc. 24-6, 30-1, 33, 47-8, 70; 
and Asoka, 45; ’r\.the Bmhmanas, 
25; in the Bhagavadgitt , 29; and 
Buddhism, 28, 160, 182; regional, 
42. 48, of tiq^e, 42; of family, 
40-1, 48; of man, 29-30; of king, 
42-8, tn the Dharmashastras, 26; 
in the Mahabharata, 26, 28; in the 
Ramaynna, 28; and slate, 160-2. 
172; in the Vpam shads, 28; 
concept of, 25; mentioned, 11, 14, ^ 
3'’. 38, 40, 43, 45, 46, -J. 50, 
55, 76, 81, 89, 92, 93, 98, 101, 
140 149, 158, 174, 199 
Dharmamahamatras, moralily •offi- 
cers appointed by Asoka, 45 
Dharmapradhana, morality-oriented, 
55 

Dharmaraja, righteous king, 45 
Dharmashustras, the, law-codes of 
the Hindus, 21, 33, 38, 43, 64, 
153, 156, 172, 187; on asceticism, 
69; and caste, 56; on dharma, 26; 
on karma. 104, 110; on non-vio- 
lence, 185; on trade, 56; on 
wealth, 55; world-view of, 133, 
134 

Dharmavijaya, conquest through 
morality, 45, 184 

Dharmayuddha, righteous war, 180, 
186, 195 

Dhvani, Sanskrit aesthetic theory of, 
84 

Dhyana, meditation, 201 
Diamond Sutra, quoted, 204 
Digha Nikaya, Collection of 
Buddha’s Sermons, 56 
Digvijaya, world conquest, 190 


Dilipa, legendary king, 27 
Dipavamsa, Island Chronicle, 12 
Dista, divinely appointed, 110 
Dittheva DhammCt Here and Now 
14 • 

Dnyaneshwara, saint poet, 141; 
Dnyaneshwari, commentary in 
Marathi on the Bhagavadgita, 141 
Dravya, term for wealth, 54 
Dryden, John, English poet, 80 
Dubois, Abbe, J. A., French mis- 
sionary and observer of Indian 
conditions in the early 19th cen- 
tury, 40, 108, 119 
Duryodhana, one of the Kaurava 
brothers, 105 

Dutt, Romesh Chandra, economic 
ideas of, 71 

Dvaipayana Vyasa, legendary author 
of the Mahabharata, 89 
Dnyana, knowledge, one of the 
three paths to liberation, 201, 206 

East Indi\ Company, the English. 
162 

Economic iftc^^s in the Indian Con- 
• stitutigii, 74-5 

Edgerton, Franklin, quoted, 12, 13 
Eliot, T. S., quoted, 47 
Europe, 88 

Fa Hian, Chinese traveller to India 
in the 4th cent. A.D. quoted, 170, 
187 • , 

Fatalism, theory of, 100, 113, 115 
Female beauty, ideals of, 78-81 
Festival of Lights, Diwali, 82 
Feroz Tughlaq, Public Works of, 
71, 157 

Fire Sermon of the Buddha, 126, 
130 

Five Year Plans, 73, 74 
Folk Literature, 53 
Four Noble Truths of the Buddha, 
127 

Four Basic Values of Life. 199 

Gahapatikas, householders, 56 
Gandhi, Mahatma, M. K., on 
dharma, 46; on karma, 90; on 
caste, 32, 34-5; economic ideas of, 
71-3; on history, 16. 19-20, 21; 
on non-violence, 143, 192, 194, 
197; on perfection, 209-10, 211, 
212-3; on right to revolution, 165; 
world-view, 143-4; mentioned, 
23 . 122 

Ganga, river Ganges, 109 
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Garuda Parana, 79 
Gaudapada, philosopher, 136 
Ghee, clarified butter, 77 
Ghosh, Aurobindo, Sri Aurobindo, 
15, 19-21, 24, 49, 142, 209, 211 
Ghoshal, Upendra Nath, 4, 8, 20, 
44, 152 

Ghurye, O. S., ouoted, 89, 90 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, von, 1 
Gokhale, G. K., economic ideas of, 
71 

Gosthi, picnics, 82 
Great Revolt of 1857, 158 
Greece, 3, 9 
Greeks, the, 7 

Grihastashrama, stage of house- 
holder, 36 

Guilds and the state, 117, 166 
Gujarat, 91 

Gima, character, concept of, 102, 
103; mentioned, 32 
Guptas, the imperial, and taxation, 
58, mentioned, 4, :'4, 38. 64, 8^, 
97, 118, 121, 133, 135, 140, 153. 
1S6, 170, 196 

Gurjara-Praliharas, ificcTieval Indian 
dynasty, 85, 190, 196 

Haditii, Islamic Tradition, 162 
Hanumana, pod of strength, 142 
Harem. Institution of, under Muslim 
kings, 80 

Harijan, Gandhi’s jouyial. the, 71 
Harsha. and Buddhism, 189; and 
duties of kinas, 46; state expen- 
diture of, 62; and dharma, 172; 
mentioned. 4, 27, 45, 106, 136 
Hastings, Warren, British Governor- 
General (1772-1785), 158 
Hasyo, one of the nine rasas, 
ludicrous, 84 

Hat ha, blind power, necessity, 
chance, 1 10 

Heaven and Hell, 98, 106, 116 
Hell, in the Puranas, 104, 109, 111, 
116, 168 
Herodotus, 3 
Hindu Pantheon, 153 
Hinduism, 46. 47, 178, 209; view 
of history, 8-9; karma in. 93; 
monasticism, 138; Puranic, 91; 
satyavraha in. 210; world-view of, 
50 

Hindus, the, 138, 142; and Islamic 
invasions, 139, 157, 190 
H irony a, term for wealth, 54 
Historical literature, ancient, • 4; 
Buddhist, 5, Vcdic, .5, medieval. 


5; Muslim, 18, Mughal, 18; 
modern, 18 

History, concept of, 1-5, 11, 13; 
Chinese view of, 5; Egyptian view 
of. 5; Greek. 9; Hindu,* 19-23; 
Islamic, 18; Medieval Europdhn, 
16; theology and cosmology and, 
14; periods of crises in Indian 
history, 121-2 

Hitopadesha, Sanskrit tftit on mora- 
lity. 53 

Hiuen Tsianc. Chinese traveller to 
India in the 7th cent. A.D., 6, 
39, 46. 82. 106. 170, 187, 189-90 
Hoeffling, Harold, quoted, 27 
Holi, Spring Festival, 80 
Hopkins, E. Washburn, quoted, 109, 
111, 114 

Horse Sacrifice, Ashvaniedha,^l35, 
152, 176, 185 
Householder, ideal, 89-91 
Hoyasahts, the»medic'^l south In- 
dian d^^iasty, 85 

I»\DATKH\N\, Akbar's Hall of Wor- 
sl'-p, 46 

Ihn Batuta, Moorish traveller, 40 
Ibn Khaldun, Aiab Philosopher, 10, 
165 

ftidia. Republic of, 147, 162, 167; 
reasons for poverty ia, 57-61; 
spiritual and cultural values in, 
49. 50; Constituent Assembly, 

147, 162 

Indfan Councils Acts, 162 
Indian National Congress, 71 
Indian National Movement, 193 
Indian Thoueht, two opposing trends 
in. 174 

Individual rights, 163. T^6-7 
Indra. Vedic god, 51, 123, 148, 151, 
152, 175, 176 
Indus Civilization, 7. 147 
Invasions. Aryan, 174, 175; Bactrian, 
131. 133; Hun, 91, 135; Islamic, 
85, 118, 136, 138, 141, 170, 190; 
Scythian. 133 

Isntapurta. precursor of Karma 
theory, 98 

hhvara. Supreme Being, 16 
Islam. 46. 139; economic ideals, 66, 
state, 156; Perfect Man, 207; re- 
ligion, 121; taxation, 70; theo- 
cracy, 138 

Jainism, 31, 46, 56, 64, 69; pes- 
simism and karma in, 84-86; 91, 
93, 103, 105, 121, 128, 131; con- 
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cepts of dharma niid ortha, in, 
J78, 182. 187, 202, 205; Perfect 
Man in. 210 
Jaini.s, the, 13 

Janak;^ king of Videnha, 51 
Ja^an, 142 

Jast, Stanley, J., quoted, 112 
Jatakas, the, Buddhist Birth Stories, 
58, 129, 164 
Jaii, birth. t02 

Jehad, (Hxertion in the path of 
God), Holy War. 139, 157, 171, 
196 

Jivanamukta, the Liberated One, 
206, 212 

Jizia, poll-tax imposed by Muslim 
rulers on non-Muslims, 46, 63, 
138, 157 

Jyn&na, knowledge, 102 
Jones, Sir William, founder of 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 3 
Jyotishtoma, mSdicndQ^t 77 * 

' < 

Kabir, saint poet, world-view of, 
139; mentioned, 91, 207 
Kafir Ktishi, murder of infidels, 139 
Kakatiyas, the, dynasty of Warangal, 
85 

Kala, time. 160 • 

Kalhana, author of the Kashmifi 
chronicle, 4, 5, 10 
Kalid.’sa, classical Sanskrit poet and 
draiL itist, on karma and rebirth, 
4. 78-79. 85, 105 
Kalinga War (261 B C), 45, 61.*184 
Kali\uga, the present age, 42 
Kama, third of the four ideals of 
life, physical and cultural plea- 
sure, 11, 24, 43, 47, 50; men- 
tioned, \ 89. 92, 151. 155, 174, 
199; 77-8, 82; and Buddhism, 85; 
ideal of feminine beauty in, 78- 
81; place in Indian thought, 83, 
85-7; and Jainism, 85; in litera- 
ture, 83-5; in Mahahharata, 76; 
and renunciation, 83 
Kamandaka Nitisara, Medieval text 
on polity and morality. 55, 163 
Kamashastra, science of pleasure, 81 
Kamasutra, treatise on erotics, 80 
Kanauj, city of, 82 
Kandaraka Sutta, of the Majjhima 
Nikaya, 180 

Karana, instrumentation in nature, 
102 

Karma, doctrine of, 102, 103, 106, 
ni-2, 113, 114, 125, 198; dis- 
cussion on, 107-8; sociological 


implications, 102, 112-4; Bhaga- 
vadgita and, 101; in Buddhis*m, 
104-5, 1 10; in Dharmashastras* 

104; and fate, 100, 118; pd God, 
110; and Heaven and Hell, 98* 
116; and Hinduism, 93; and 
Jainism, 9. 105; in Kalidasa’s 
works. 105; in Mahabharota, 101; 
in the Puranas, 118; as a ritual 
notion. 113; and sacrifice, 100, 
177, 178; in the Upanishads, 96, 
97, 98, 107; as value, 100; in the 
Vedas, 94, 97, 99, 108; and sal- 
vation. 1 15; western impact on. 
118; mentioned, 28, 32, 68. 101, 
174 

Karnia-marga, Path of works, one 
of the three paths to salvation, 
99. 102, 201, 206 

Kai^tayoga, purposeful action, 142 
Karmayogi, 143 
Karuna, compassion, 181 
Karuna, tragic sentiment, one of the 
nine rasa^, 84 

^Kaihasnritsagdfa, Ocean of Story, 
SanskiCi collection of folk talcs. 
53 

Kathopanishad, 128 
Kauravas, the, 131 
Kaushitaki Brahmana, a liturgical 
text, 187 

Kautilya, author of the Arthashastra, 
on caste, 31? on ortha, 52; on 
taxation, 58; on asceticism, 69; on 
addiction to pleasure, 76; on role 
of courtesans, 7‘^-80; on non-vio- 
lence, 183; on state, 156, 159-60, 
182. 183; on war, 185, 186, 196; 
mentioned, 6, 28, 38, 147, 152, 
153 

Keith, A. B , quoted. 25, 80, 98, 105 
Kevalin, Jain concept of tlie Perfect 
Man. 202, 205 
Khajuraho, temples of, 81 
Khiljis, the, 80. 141 
Kingship, institution of, 148, 149, 
151; ideas on, 15, 17, 65, 151, 
154, 169; functions of, 151-2; and 
Asoka, 152, 153; Buddhist theory 
of, 182; Central Asian ideas, 153; 
Persian ideas, 153 
Kosala, 129 

Kosambi, D. D., 7, 22, 35, 177-8 
Krestcr, Bryan D., 8 
Krishna, hero, God and Incarnation, 
>0, 15, 16, 17. 79. 90. 101, 102. 
131. 132, 141, 211 
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Krishnadevaraya, Vijayanagara king, 
191 V 

Kshattriyas, the, military class, 
second order in Hindu hierarchy, 
30, 31“ 35, 64, 74, 85, 88, 91, 96, 
97, 103, 113, 125, 130, 131, 149; 
and wealth, 56, 168; and war, 
164, 174, 177, 187 
Kudrha, species of grain, 54 
Kumara Gupta, Imperial Gupta 
ruler, inscriptions of, 189 
Kurukshetra, battlefield of, 131, 211 
Kushans, the, 153 

Law, concept of, 160; Vedic, 161; 

Islamic, 161-2; Indo-British, 162 
Leibniz, C., 71 

Linschoten, on economic life in 
List, ^ I^-edr^k, 71 

Literature, classical Sanskrit, ^81, 
83-4, 85, 105-06 
Locke, John, 71 

Lokayatas, School of Materialist 
Philosophy, 77 

Lokasamgraha, Work*fot the world 
207 

Madhya MAKA, system of Buddhist 
philosophy, 134 
Magadha, 85, 121, 126, 182 
Mahaakshapatalika, Record keepers 
of the Imperial Gut^as, 6 
Mahahharata, 11-12! 27, 28, 32. 43, 
83, 130, 147, 149, 187; and artha, 
52, 55; and caste, 103; on danda, 
160; on dharma, 26; on karma, 
76. 101. 110; on non-violence, 

180-5; on right to revolution, 
163; on state, 154; on war, 179, 
195; quoted, 59, 172, 190-91 
Maharashtra, 91, 142; saint poets 
of, 141, 208 

Mahasammnta, acclaimed by many, 
ideal Buddhist king, 149 
Mahavamsa, Chronicle of Ceylon, 
12 

Mahavira, the Jina, founder of 
Jainism, 12; on non-violence, 196 
Mahayana, Buddhist sect, 14, 114, 

. 130, 134. 204 
Maitriupanishad, 128 
Majjhima Nikaya. Pali Buddhist 
text, quoted, 180 

Manu, Brahmanical Law-giver, on 
artha, 55; on courtesans, 81; on 
karma, 104; on non-violence, 185; 
on right to revolution, 163; on 


stages of life, 89; on vegetaria- 
nism, 187; on war, 186; on 
women, 88; mentioned, 27, 31, 
43. 44, 76, 147, 151. 152 
l^arathas, the, 46, 122, 131*192 
Marx, Karl, 21; Marxist influe*:e 
on Indian economic ideas, 73 
Mask! Rock Edict of Asoka, 15 
Matsyanyaya, Law of the Jungle, 
149 

Matra, measure, 160 
Maurya Age, the, bureaucracy, in, 
63; state, 155; mentioned, 39, 91, 
121, 129, 131, 170, 182, 206 
Mauryas, the, 85, 117 
Maya, theory of Illusion, and world 
reality, 135; in advaita philoso- 
phy, 121, 128, 137; in Vpanishads, 
124-5; in Bhagavadgita, ^AO?; 
modern interpretations, 142; 
Radhakrishnan on, 143 
Max Mifller, F„ 49, 94 
McKenzief Rev. John,*l^ 
Megasthenes, Greek ambassador to 
the Maurya court, 39. 63, 82, 152, 
153. 170. 186 

Menander, Bactrian ruler, 131 
Mental Sacrifice, concept of, 176 
Metempsychosis, theory qf, 108, 177 
afilinda Panha, Pah Buddhist text, 
54 

Miniamsa, school of philosophy, 134 
Mises, Ludwig Von. 1-2 
Mitra, Vedic god, 94 
Maltha, salvation, 8, 11, 24, 37, 
50, 76, 92. 93, 115 151, 153, 199 
Mongols, the, 85 
Monolhesism, 140, 141 
Mookei ji, Radha Kumud, 23 
Morality Officers, 38, 45^156, 172, 
185 

Moreland, W. H., 60 
Mughal empire, the, 121, 131, 154 
M"';hals, the, 83, 85; and taxation, 
59-60, 70 

Muhammad, Prophet, 161 
Muhammad Shah, Bahamani Sultan, 
.91 

Muhlasib, Mughal morality officer, 
172 

Mukherji, D. P., 2, 22 
Mukerji. Radha Kamal, 13, 33, 198 
Muslim Law. structure of, 162 
Muslim Sultanate, 138 
Mysticism, 97 

Nagarjhna, Buddhist Philosopher, 
134, 135 
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Naf^anka, citizen, 200 
Nahusha. Legendary king, 164 
Nanak. Guru, Founder of Sikhism. 

(1469-1^38). 91, 139-40 
Nandivj?, the, 4 

NNra, Cosmic Man, 13, 17. 18 
Narottma, Best of Men, 13, 18 
Narayana, God, 13, 18 
National Planning Committee, 71 
Nationalisnf. 197. 208-10, nationalist 
movement, 165 

Naiyashastra, of Bharata, treatise on 
Dramatics, 83 

Nauroz. Persian New Year, 83 
Nawroji. Dadabhai, Indian National 
Leader, 71, 73 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, on history, 22; 
socialism, 73; world view, 144; 
a«d non-violence, 193 
Nietzsche. 205 
Nimi, Lcijendarv kinc. 164 
MVivim/. "86 127,^129, 130, 203, 
204; and Varma, 115 
Nivritti, renunciation, 50. 66 
Niyama. self-restraint, 201 
Niyata Karma, Ordained duty, 103 
Noble Ei^ht-foId Path, the Buddhist, 
127, 203 

Non-Aryaqs, the, 96, 176 
Non-ascetical movements, 91 
Non-violence, 107, 143, 165, 177, 
178, 179, 181-2, 187-8, 190-01; 
and Asoka, 184, 194, 196; Bud- 
dhist ideas on, 181, 182, 196; 
collective, 179, 182, 185, *186, 
192, 194; in the Dharmaahastras, 
185; and Gandhi, 192-3; and 
Indian nationalism, 192-3; indi- 
vidual, 179, 182, 185, 186. 192; 
and Jatfusm, 182, 187, 196; and 
Kautilya, 183; in Mahabharata, 
180; and Mann, 186; and Nehru, 
193; and non-co-operation, 192, 

195, 210; and war, 174-5; and 
sacrifice, 177, 179; mentioned, 

196, 202 

Nriyajnya, sacrifice for man, 41 
Nyaya, school of philosophy, 134 

Occut.TiSM. in Indian history, 97 
Omrahs, Mughal nobles, 171 
Otto, Rudolph, quoted, 94 
Ovidus, Latin author, 80 

Padmapani, Bodhisattva, 130 
Pala-Senas, the, rulers of Bengal, 85, 
136, 196 

Pallavas, of Kanchi, South Indian 


rulers, 62, 136 ^ 

Panchatanfra, Sanskrit collection of 
folk talcs, 53 

Pandavas, the, epic heroc^ 89, 131 
Panikkar, K. M., 22 
Panini, Sanskrit Grammaiian, 26 
Panna, Comprehension, 203 
Pasenadi, ruler of Kosala, 129, 182 
Pataliputra, Maurya capital. 185 
Perfect Man, ideas on, in ancient 
times. 199-207; medieval times, 
207-08; modern, 208-13 
Perfection, basis of, 201-2; in the 
V panishads, 128; in Buddhism, 

127, 128. 131, 133; in Jainism. 

128, 131; in the Rit» Veda, 127 
Pessimism, in the Upanishads, 124, 

128, 131, 133; and world-view. 
HQ; decline of, 142; mentioned, 
120, 121 

PhfSsophy of pleasure, and Bud- 
dhists, 84; and Brahmanism, 84- 

5 

Philosophy, Heterodox schools of, 
78 

Philosophy of* Vedanta and concept 
of pla.isurc. 86 

Philosophy of Pessimism, decline of, 
142 

Philosophy of Shivaji, Maratha 
King, r41 

Philosophy of Ramdas, Maharashtra 
Saint Poet^ 141-2 

Prabhu, PandhRrinath, quoted, 89 
Parikshita. ancient Indian king, 151 
Parishad, assembly, 160 
Pelasert. Francisco, quoted on eco- 
nomic conditions under Mughals, 
60-61 

Permanent Settlement, of Corn- 
wallis, 1793. 67 

Pitriyajnya, sacrifice for the Sfike of 
ancestors, 41, 98 

Pope. Alexander. English poet, 80 
Poverty, Indian, reasons for, 66-7, 
70 

Prajapati, Creator, 151 
Pranayama, regulation of breathing, 

2or 

Prasad, Divine Grace, doctrine of, 
102, 110, 111, 114 
Prasad, Beni, quoted, 169 
Pratiharas, the Imperial, rulers of 
Medieval India, 136 
Pravritli, activism, 66 
Princep, James, 3 

Prithviraj Chauhan, Medieval Indian 
ruler and hero, 190 
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Public work^, of Asoka, 156; of 
Feroze Tuglalaq, 71; of Akbar, 71 
Pulakesin 11, Ch.ilukya ruler of the 
7th century A D., 189 
Punarjanhia, rebirth, 93 
Puramdara, title of Indra, 176 
Puranas, Chronicles, 4, 5, 10, 11, 
12, 131, 152, concept of hell in, 
116; female beauty in, 79; king- 
ship in, 152, and karma, 118, 
world-vjcw of, 133-4 
Purohita, royal chaplain, 149, 163, 
175 

Pushyamitra, Shunga ruler, 118, 135, 
185 

Quoran, the Holy, 161, 162 

Radhakrishnan. S., Philosopher, on 
caste, 32-3, on dharnia, 24, 47; 
on history, 19-20; on Perfect 
205-07, 212-3; on spiritual values, 
49-^0, on world-view, 137, 143; 
qiiolcd, 2, 10, 14, 24, 102, 111, 
112 3. 124, 125, 128, J77, 182 
Ra^nialds, paintings diipicting Indian^ 
melodies, 80 
Rajasthan, 91 

Rajasuya, coronation ceremony, 176 
Rajputs, the, 190 

Rama, epic hero, incarnation of 
God. 7, 27, 208, 210, 211 
Rama (dupta, ImperiaL Gupta king 
(7), 4 

Ram.i Krishna Paramahamsa, Swami, 
nr, Stic and saint, 142 
Ramananda, saint poet, 91, 139 
Ramanuja, philosopher, 38, 136 
Ram Raj, Vijayanagar king, 191 
Ramayana, epic, 11, 28, 130, 211 
Rambha, legendary beauty, 140 
Ramdas, saint poet of Maharashtra, 
122, 131, 141-2, 208; poUtical 
philosophy, 145 
Ranade, M. G., 71 
Ranade, R. D., philosopher, quoted, 
52. 128, 201 

Rasa, emotion in Sanskrit aesthetic 
theory, 83, 84, 199 
Rashtrakutas, the, early medieval 
rulers, 85. 136, 190, 196 
Rasika, connoisseur, 84 
Raudra, terrible, fearsome, a rasa, 
84 

Rayi, Vedic term for wealth, 51 
Rebirth. 93, 98, 99, 108, 111, 125; 
and Kalidasa, 105; in Rig Veda, 
97; and sacrifice, 177, 178 


Religion, Vedic Aryan, 95, 123, 124, 
127; and war, 176; and economics, 
66 

Renunciation, Samnyasa, 88, 89, 
^116, 121, 130, 137; ijj the 

Dharmashastrus, 133; in t)|c 
Puranas, 133; and Buddhism, 126, 
134; ideas on, 68, 89, 91, 205; 
and war, 174; in Hinduism, 163- 
7; in Islam, 165; ^n modern 
thought, 165 

Rig Veda, ideas on hell, 116; re- 
ligion of, 135; perfection in, 200; 
mentioned, 42, 51, 94, 95, 97, 
124, 127, 151, 176 
Rights of individuals, 172-3 
Rinas, theory of debts, 36 
Rishjs, sages, 36 ' 

Rita, Cosmic Law in the Rig Vjjda, 
25, 94, 95, 98, 108, 200; and 
dharma, 115 

Rill, style of Ijjtcrary compositujj^ 
in Sansl«-it literary lAiory, 90 
Roc, Sir Thomas, English Ambas- 
sador to the court of Mughal 
emperor Jahangir, 60 
Romans, the, 7 
Rome, 3 



^udra, Vedic god, name of Shiva, 
51 


Sabha, Vedic council, 161 

Sahhya, member of a council, cul- 
tured, 199 

Sacrifice, concept of, 95, 100, 174, 
196-7; in the Vedas, 176; decline 
of, 178-9; and asceiical move- 
ments, 178, 180; econolRic effects 
of. 177-8 

Sadr, Mughal official, 172 

Samaja, festival gathering, 82, 184 

Samiti, Vedic council, 161 

Samasya Krida, festive sport, 82 

Safnatva, detachment, equivalence, 
90, 104 

Samadhi, concentration, contempla- 
tion, 201, 203 

Samaya, time, Buddhist concept of, 
13 

Samayacharyas, Vijaynagar morality 
officers, 172 

Samkhya, system of philosophy, 134 

Samkhyas, the, and concept of plea- 
sure, 86 

Samsara, existence, concept of, 141, 
144, 145; and illusion, 135; men- 
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tioned, 8. 36, 119, 124, 125, 126. 
133 

Samudra Gupta, Imperial (iupta 
ruler, 7, 153; and war. 188, 195; 
and dharma, 172; and kaima, 106. 
^lentioned, 4, 23, 27, 45, 83. 135, 
140 

Sann\<isi movements, 91, 188 
Sariputra, Buddha’s disciple, 203 
Sarkar, Sir >adunath, historian, quot- 
ed, 138, 139 
Sarnath, 116 

Sarvadarshana Samgraha, text on 
philosophy, 77 

Sarvodaya, Gandhian philosophy, 
71, 73; and non-violence, 193 
Satavahanas, the. ancient Indian 
dynasty, 4 

Sat)ttigraha, passive-resistance, 165; 

philosophy of, 209-10, 212 
Sat\ayuga, one of the four yugas, 

6avitru, yedfc; sun-god, i52 
Schiller, quoted, 2 
Schweitzer, Albert, quoted, 9, 90, 
120 

Seleucos Nicator, Bactrian invader, 
183 

Senas, the,^ Bengal rulers, 136 
Shah Jahan, Mughal emper# 
(1628-1658), 70, 121, 141, 157 
Shanta, peaceful, one of the rasas, 
84 

Shankara, philosopher, exponent of 
advaita vedanta, and concept of 
pleasure, 86, 136; on perfection, 
207; world-view of, 136-7, 138. 
'mentioned. 128, 143, 212 
Shar, Islamic Law, 161, 165 
Sher Sh«&r Sur, Afghan Ruler, 
(1540-1545), 71 

Shastravijaya, conquest through 
war and violence, 184 
Shaivism, 118, 135 
bthatapaiha Brahmana, liturgical 
text, 98. 151, 187 
Sheikh Sharfuddin Yahya Maniri, 
medieval thinker, 207 
Shiksha, training, 199 
Shishthachara, exemplary behaviour, 
200 

Shivaji, Maratha ruler. 46, 122, 208; 

political philosophy of, 141 
Shraddha, funeral oblations, .101 
Shringarci, one of the rasas, rom- 
antic, 84 

S/irwr/, Vedic tradition, 140, 155, 161 
Shudras, fourth of the orders in 


Hindu society, and right to bear 
arms. 164; and stafe, 155; and 
wealth, 56; mentioned, 30, 31 44 
64, 74. 92. 103, 113, 114. I 17 ’ 

Shukia, author of Ni/ijora, ^medieval 
law -giver, 187; on arthu, 55; on 
wealth, 57; on right to revolution. 
163, his work, 54 

Shungas, the, ancient Indian dynasty 
118, 131, 185 

Shunya, Void, school of Buddhist 
philosophy, 134-5, 136 
Shvetashvataropanishad, ^ 

Sikhs, the, 122, 131, 192 
Sila, Buddhist morality, 203 
Skanda Gupta, imperial Gupta ruler. 
189 

Smriti, tradition, law codes, 27, 155, 
161 

So(|tal Reform movements, 209 
Socialism, Indian, 73; economic 
thought, 74 

Society, and slate, 169, 173 
Soma, ritual drink during Vedic 
times, 5H L48 

•Soverei^ty, tneories of, 169 
Stages or life, 89 

State, nature and functions of, 133. 
146, 147, 149, 151, 154, 159, 163, 
166, 169; theories of, 148-55; and 
economic life, 63, 66, 87; and re- 
ligion, 182; and caste, 155; an- 
cient Indiali, J54-5, 157, 158, 168, 
171-2; Buddhist, 149-50; and 
Kautilva, 182-3; Maurya, 152, 

156, 182. 183; Islamic, 138-9, 154, 

157, 161-2, 171, 196; right to re- 
volution under, 165; British, 154, 

158, 162; functions of. 157-8, 
in independent India, 158; expen- 
diture and Shukra, 57; and 
Guptas, 58; and Mughals, 59, 62. 
70-71; and Mauryas, 61-62; and 
British, 67 

Sthiuipradnya, Perfect Man of the 
Gita, 205, 206 

Stupas, the, Buddhist monuments, 
129 

Sudasa, Rig Veda king, 164 
Sufi. Islamic mystic. 207 
Sukthankar, V. S., Sanskritist, 2 
Sumukha. legendary king, 

Sultan Ahmad, Decan Sultan, 191 
Siitia Nipata, Pali Buddhist text, 
quoted, 180 

Svndharma, one’s religion, duties, 
172 
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Swapateyya, term for wealth, 54 
Swaraj, self-rule. 165 

Tagore. Sir Rabindranath, poet, 
dramaflst, novelist, humanist, 
quoted, 49, 50, 132, 137, 169, 
198; and pessimism, 142 
Taittiriya Brahmana, liturgical text, 
132 

Tanira, method, way, school of 
philosophy, ritual, 91 
Tantras, the, texts, 81 
Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, French 
Traveller of Mughal times, quot- 
ed, 40, 62, 107-08 
Taxation, incidence of, in India, 58- 
61 

Three Paths, philosophy of, 201, 206 
Therigatha, songs of the Buddhist 
nuns, 109 
Thucydides, 3 

Titak, Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar, 
National leader, political philo- 
sophy of, 165, 209 
Time, concept of, in Buddhism, 12, 
13-14; in Hinduism»l9, 13-14; in 
Jainism, 12, 13-14 
Transcendence, ideas on, 200, 204 
Transmigration, doctrine of, 99, 100, 
105, 116, 198; and Buddhism, 
104-05; and hell, 109; in U parti- 
shads, 109, 115; and vegetarian- 
ism, 107 

Transference of Karma, theory of. 
101, 110-11, 114 

Tuchlaqs, the, medieval rulers, 80 
Tukaram, Marathi saint poet, 208 
Tulsidas, Hindi saint poet, author of 
Ramacharitamanas, 208. 2 1 1 
Tunis, 165 
Turks, the, 85 

Udhyatadanda, king willing and 
able to inflict punishment, rule. 
159 

Upartayana, ceremony of investiture 
with the sacred thread obligatory 
for the first three orders in Hindu 
society, 31, 36 

Uparushads, philosophical texts, on 
dharma, 28; on emptiness, 134; 
on karma, 98; on rebirth, 177; on 
Perfect Man, 200, 206; on pessi- 
mism, 124, 128, 131, 133; on 
sacrifice, 176, 178; world-view of. 
123-5; mentioned, 37, 51, 52. 
93, 96. 91, 99, 121, 124, 135, 
130, 131, 136 


Upaya, means, instrumentality, 27 
Urquhart, W. S., quoted. 127 
Urubhanga, a drama by Bhasa, 105 
Ushas, Vedic goddess of dawn, 123 
Uisarpini, descending cycle ii> Jaina 
thoyght on time, 13 
U ttamapurusha, concept of Perfect 
Man, 198-213 

Vaishnavism, 118; and the Guptas, 
135 

Vaisheshika, school of philosophy. 
13. 47, 134 

Vaishya, third of the four orders in 
Hindu society, commercial, agri- 
cultural, artisan, mentioned, 30, 
31, 35, 64, 74, 88, 92. 103, 113, 
117; and wealth, 56; and religion, 
178; and right to bear arms.^i^, 
185; and state, 155 
Vajapeya, Drink of Strength, horse 
sacrifice, 152* > 

Vakyavritip, philosopbiAl text, 136 
V^lmiki, author of Ramayana,»2\0- 
11 

Vanaprastha, third of the four 
stages of life, hermit, 36 
Varahamihira, ancient Indian mathe- 
l^natician, 88 

Wrdhanas, the. ancient Indian 
rulers, 196 

Varna, concept of, race, caste, 93; 
varnas, 26, 32, 33, 40, 102, 143; 
dharma of, 30-36, 38-40 
Vartfj, profes.sion, science of econo- 
mics polity, 54, 55 
Varuna, Vedic god of morality, 25, 
94. 95 

Vatsyayana, author of the Kama- 
sutra, 80, 82 ' * 

Vedic army, 176; religion, 91, 122-3; 

Perfect Man in, 199, 200 
Veda.,, the, sacred books of the 
Aryans, world-view of, 87, 122-3; 
mentioned. 4, 21, 27, 37, 76, 93, 
130, 174, 200 

Vedanta Philosophy, and concept of 
pleasure, 86; Perfect Man in, 206; 
mentioned, 91, 93, 120, 138. 142, 
143 

Vegetarianism, 107, 187; and Akbar, 
191; and Vaishnavism, 187; and 
Jainism, 187 

'^ena, legendaiy ruler, 164 
Vibhava, transformation, 54 
Viddhi, Pate, 109 
Vidya, knowledge. 101 
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Vidyapati, saint poet, 79 
Vijayanagar, kin^ of, 80, 172, 190; 

taxation in, 59, 63 
Vijnyanabhikshu, philosopher. *13 
Vikarrra, evil karma, 102 
Village Community, 166 
Vinaya, Buddhist discipline, 200 
Vinayasthititsthapakas, Gupta mora- 
lity officers, 156, 172 
Vira, one df the rasas, heroic, 84 
Virajas, son of Creator, 149 
Virya, energy, 189 
Vishalchadatta, Sanskrit autfibr, 4 
Vishas, Aryan settlements, 176 
Vishnu, god, 17, 31, 153 
Vishnudnarmashastra, legal code, 29, 
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Vitta, term for wealth, 54 
Virrkananda, Swami, divine and 
leader, 122, 142 
Vrata, vow, ritual, 42 
3-*sa, sage reputed authft>r of the 
Mahabhara£a, 3 
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War, concept of, in ancient India, 
175-6, 188'"90; in Arthashastra, 
182, 18?, 185; and Asoka, 184;,i- 
Mahabharata, 129; in medieval 
ages, 190-91; and Islam, 157, 196; 
and Mughals, 191-2; causes of, 
188; code of, in ancient India, 
179-80; and society, 174, 178, 
179, 191; and non-violence, 179 
Wealth, basis of, 54-5; and state, 57; 
see also Artha 
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Western Impact, 92; and Karma, 


118; and economic ideas, 71, 74; 
and Indian thought, 122, 142, 145, 
208-09; and ideas 'on state, 162, 
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Wheel of Law, Buddhist, 127 
Women, status of, 87-9 
World-affirmation, 9-10, 124, 130 
World-veiw, of Aurobindo, 142, 
Buddhist, 121; of the Dharma- 
shastras, 134; Gandhi, 143, 144; 
Indian, 119-20, 122, 140; Kabir, 
139-40; modern Indian, 142-3, 
Nehru, 144; pessimism and, 139, 
Puranas, 133; Radhakrishnan, 137, 
143; Ramanuja, 138; Shankara, 
136-7; Upanishads, 123-5; Vedas. 
122-3; Advaita, 138 

Yadavas, the, ancient Indian tribe, 
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Yd^nya, sacrifice. 25, 177 
Yajnyavalkya, law-giver, 27, 47, 51, 
52, 177 

Yama, god of the nether world, 152 
Yama, Yogic discipline, 201 
Yof*a, physical and mental culture. 
^ 84. 90, 91, 103, 114, 200, 201 
Yogavashishtha, philosophical text, 
88 

Young India, Gandhiji’s Journal, 71 
Yudhisthira, Dharmaraja, eldest of 
Panda va brothers, 27, 89 
Yuga, age, aeon, 4, 8, 17 
Yugadharma, duties pertaining to an 
age, 42. 48 

Zeitoeist. spirit of the Time, 21 1 
Zimmer, H., 131, 132, 152-3 
Zoroastrianism, 46 





